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financier and former Brigadier General in France, appointed Director of the 
Budget, being the first man to hold that newly created office 
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EX-PRESIDENT TAFT TAKING THE OATH AS CHIEF JUSTICE 


William Howard Taft, organizer of the American Government in the Philippines, 
and former President of the United States, is here seen taking the oath as Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. Beside him stands Attorney General 
Daugherty. On the extreme right, holding a paper in his hand, is Chief Justice 
Hoehling of the District of Columbia Supreme Court, who is administering the oath 
of office. Mr. Taft is the first man in the United States to hold both the office of 


President and that of Chief Justice 





THE CALL FOR A 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


President Harding’s proposal meets with acceptance from all the powers invited to 
take part—Text of the Knoz-Porter resolution declaring peace between this country and 
the Central Powers-—A ppointment of ex-President Taft as Chief Justice 


[PERIoD ENDED JULY 15, 1921] 


NTENSE interest was aroused the 
world over by the preposition for 
a conference on the limitation of 
armaments which was issued by 
President Harding on July 10. This 
momentous action was announced in 
the United States through the follow- 
ing official statement: 


The President, in view of the far- 
reaching importance of the qestion of 
limitation of armament, lias approached 
with informal but definite inquiries the 
group of powers heretofore known as 
the principal allied and _ associated 
powers, that is, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan, to ascertain whether it 
would be agreeable to them to take part 
in a conference on this subject, to be 
held in Washington at a time to be 
mutually agreed upon. If the proposal 
is found to be acceptable, formal invita- 
tions for such a conference will be is- 
sued. 

It is manifest that the question of 
limitation of armament has a close rela- 
tion to Pacific and Far Eastern prob- 
Iems, and the President has suggested 
that the powers especially interested in 
these problems should undertake in con- 
nection with this conference the con- 
sideration of all matters bearing upon 
their solution with a view to reaching a 
conyvmon understanding with respect to 
principles and policies in the Far East. 
This has been communicated to the 
powers concerned, and China has also 
been invited to take part in the discus- 
sion relating to Far Eastern problems. 


The invitation to the armament 
parley received prompt acceptance 
from most of the powers concerned. 
France and Italy were enthusiastic, 
and Great Britain scarcely less so. 
Premier Briand of France stated that 
he himself would head the French 
delegation, although later it was in- 


timated that, as the French Parlia- 
ment would be in session in Novem- 
ber, which it was assumed would be 
the month in which the conference 
would be held, it might prove imprac- 
ticable for him to be absent from this 
country. China, which was invited 
to participate in the discussion of the 
Far Eastern problems, also sent a 
formal acceptance. j 

It was stated in Washington on 
July 14 that Japan had sent formal 
approval of the President’s proposal 
for a conference of the great powers, 
but had limited her participation to 
discussion of the question of the lim- 
itation of armaments. She had not 
accepted the President’s suggestion 
that the conference, in addition to 
discussing disarmament, should de- 
vote itself to problems affecting the 
Far East and the Pacific. 


While the text of the Japanese re- 
sponse was not at that time made 
public, it was decided to view the 
communication as an acceptance of 
the proposal, and plans were at once 
begun for the holding of the confer- 
ence. It was stated that the next 
step would be to issue formal invi- 
tations to the conference in the name 
of President Harding. While there 
had been informal suggestions from 
London that it would better suit the 
wishes of the British Government 
and the Dominion Premiers then in 
session there to have a preliminary 
conference in London, the Washing- 
ton Administration construed the 
communications received from the 
four great powers and China as ac- 
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ceptances of the President’s sugges- 
tions that the conference should take 
place in Washington. There had been 
no opposition to the President’s 
tentative suggestion of Armistice 
Day, Nov. 11, as the date of opening. 

The attitude of the foreign press 
in countries not included in the in- 
vitation was one of approval. Hol- 
land showed indications of wishing 
to be a participant in the conference 
owing to her large interests in the 
Pacific. The total surface of the 
Dutch Indian possessions exceeds 
5,000,000 square miles. The success 
of the conference would solve for her 
the vital problem of the protection 
of her colonies. 

Prior to the issuance of the pro- 
posal the President’s hands had been 
strengthened by the adoption of the 
Borah amendment, which had pre- 
viously passed the Senate and was 
adopted in the House on June 29 by 
a vote of 330 to 4. Its passage fol- 
lowed the receipt of a letter from the 
President to the Republican leader, 
Mr. Mondell, embodying an appeal 
for an expression of opinion favor- 
able to the limitation of armaments 
through international agreement. 
The large majority by which the 
amendment was passed was _ inter- 
preted as largely due to the Presi- 
dent’s plea. The Borah amendment 
provided: 

That the President is authorized and 
requested to invite the Governments of 
Great Britain and Japan to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference which shall 
be charged with the duty of promptly 
entering into an understanding or 
agreement by which the naval expendi- 
tures and building programs of said 
Governments—the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan—shall be reduced 
annually during the next five years to 
such an extent and upon such terms as 
may be agreed upon, which understand- 
ing or agreement is to be reported to 
the respective Governments for ap- 
proval. 


Although the amendment was 
concerned simply with naval disar- 
mament and applied to three powers 
only, its passage was significant of 
the general Congressional attitude 
toward disarmament and gave the 





moral backing of the House and Sen- 
ate to the more comprehensive pro- 
posal of the President that followed. 

The primary purpose of this Gov- 
ernment in proposing that the con- 
ference should take up Far Eastern 
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CYRUS E. WOODS 


New Ambassador to Spain, succeeding 
Joseph E. Willard 


and Pacific problems, as well as the 
question of the limitation of arma- 
ments, was born of a desire to re- 
move causes of friction which, unless 
removed, might lead to war. The 
suggestion was understood to have 
the hearty approval of Great Britain, 
and especially of the Dominion 
Premiers then in session in London, 
the interests of whose countries were 
largely bound up with problems of 
the Pacific. It was also felt in Lon- 
don that such a conference would 
tend to clarify the vexing problems 
connected with the proposed renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese treaty. 


The other outstanding event of the 
month in the United States was the 




















signing by the President of the joint 
Congressional resolution which de- 
clared the war with Germany and 
Austria to be at an end. This reso- 
lution passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 30 by a vote of 





WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER 


Newly appointed nies pate Ambassador to 
vue 


263 to 59. On the following day the 
Senate adopted it by a vote of 38 to 
19. On July 2 it was signed by the 
President in the home of Senator 
Frelinghuysen at Raritan, N. J., 
where he was spending the week-end. 
The text of the resolution follows: 


Joint resolution terminating the state 
of war between the imperial German 
Government and the United States of 
America and between the imperial and 
royal Austro-Hungarian Government 
and the United States of America. 

Sec.1. That the state of war de- 
clared to exist between the imperial 
German Government and the United 
States of America by the joint resolw- 
tion of Congress approved April 6, 
1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

Sec.2. That in making this dec- 
laration, and as a part of it, there are 
expressly reserved to the United States - 
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of America and its nationals any and 
all rights, privileges, indemnities, rep- 
arations or advantages, together with 
the right to enforce the same, to which 
it or they have become entitled under 
the terms of the armistice signed Nov. 
11, 1918, or any extension or modifica- 
tions thereof; or which were acquired 
by or are in the possession of the United 
States of America by reason of its par- 
ticipation in the war or to which its 
nationals have thereby become right- 
fully entitled; or which, under the 
Treaty of Versailles, have been stipu- 
lated for its or their benefit; or to which 
it is entitled as one of the principal 
allied and associated powers; or to 
which it is entitled by virtue of any act 
or acts of Congress or otherwise. 


Sec.3. That the state of war de- 
clared to exist between the imperial and 
royal Austro-Hungarian Government 
and the United States of America, by 
the joint resolution of Congress ap- 
proved Dec. 7, 1917, is hereby declared 
at an end. 

Sec. 4. That in making this decla- 
ration, and as a part of it, there are 
expressly reserved to the United States 
of America and its nationals any and 
all rights, privileges, indemnities, repa- 
rations or advantages, together with the 
right to enforce the same, to which it 
or they have become entitled under the 
terms of the armistice signed Nov. 3, 
1918, or any extensions or modifications 
thereof; or which were acquired by or 
are in the possession of the United 
States of America by reason of its par- 
ticipation in the war or to which its 
nationals have thereby become right- 
fully entitled; or which, under the 
Treaty of Saint Germain-en-Laye, or 
the Treaty of Trianon, have been stipu- 
lated for its or their benefit or to 
which it is entitled as one of the princi- 
pal allied and associated powers; or to 
which it is entitled by virtue of any act 
or acts of Congress or otherwise. 

Sec.5. All property of the im- 
perial German Government or its suc- 
cessor or successors and of all German 
nationals which was on April 6, 1917, in 
or has since that date come into the 
possession or under control of, or has 
been the subject of a demand by the 
United States of America or of any of 
its officers, agents or employes, from 
any source or by any agency whatso- 
ever, and all property of the imperial 
and royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, or its successor or successors, and 
of all Austro-Hungarian nationals 
which was on Dec. 7, 1917, in or has 
since that date come into the possession 
or under control of, or has been the sub- 
ject of a demand by the United States 
of America or any of its officers, agents 
or employes, from any source or by any 
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agency whatsoever, shall be retained by 
the United States of America and no 
disposition thereof made except as shall 
have been heretofore or specifically 
hereafter shall be provided tL, law until 
such time as the imperial German Gov- 
ernment and the imperial and royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government, or their 
successor or successors, shall have re- 
spectively made suitable provision for 
the satisfaction of all claims against 
said Governments respectively, of all 
persons, wheresoever domiciled, who 
owe permanent allegiance to the United 
States of America and who have suf- 
fered through the acts of the imperial 
German Government, or its agents, or 
the imperial and royal Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government, or its agents, since 
July 31, 1914, loss, damage or injury to 
their persons or property, directly or 
indirectly, whether through the owner- 
ship of shares of stock in German, 
Austro-Hungarian, American, or other 
corporations, or in consequence of hus- 
tilities, or of any operations of war 
or otherwise, and also shall have 
granted to persons owing permanent 
allegiance to the United States of 
America most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment, whether the same be national or 
otherwise, in all matters affecting resi- 
dence, business, profession, trade, navi 
gation, commerce and industrial prop- 
erty rights and until the imperial Ger- 
man Government and the imperial and 
royal Austro-Hungarian Covernment 
or their successor or successors shall 
have respectively confirmed to the 
United States of America all fines, for- 
feitures, penalties and seizures imposed 
or made by the Ut.ited States of Amer- 
ica during the war, whether in respect 
to the property of the imperial German 
Government or German nationals or the 
imperial and royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government or Austro-Hungarian na- 
tionals, and shall have waived any and 
all pecuniary claims against the United 
States of America. 


Sec.6. Nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to repeal, modify or 
amend the provisions of the joint reso- 
lution “declaring that certain acts of 
Congress, joint resolutions and procla- 
mations shall be construed as if the 
war had ended and the present or ex- 
isting emergency expired,’ approved 
March 8, 1921, or the passport control 
provisions of an act entitled “ An act 
making appropriations for the diplo- 
matic and consular service for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1922,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1921, nor to be effec- 
tive to terminate the military status of 
any person now in desertion from the 
military or naval service of the United 
States, nor to terminate the liability 
to prosecution and punishment, under 


the Selective Service law, approved 
May 18, 1917, of any person who failed 
to comply with the provisions of said 
act, or of acts amendatory thereof. 


It was pointed out at Washington 
that the next step would probably be 
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CHARLES B. WARREN 


New Ambassador to Japan, succeeding 
Roland S. Morris 


the issuance by the President of a 
formal peace proclamation, to be fol- 
lowed by negotiations for a treaty of 
peace and amity with the former 
enemy powers. 


ARMY REDUCTION 


On June 30 President Harding 
signed the Army Appropriation bill, 
under which the regular army must 
be reduced to 150,000 men by Oct. 1. 
At the same time he sent a message 
to Congress suggesting that it might 
be necessary later on to ask for a 
modification of the measure to pro- 
vide for the 50,000 enlisted men who 
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would have to be dropped. While no 
definite plan in discharging men 
from the army had been worked out, 
Seeretary Weeks indicated that so 
far as possible men who wished to 
remain in the service would not be 
discharged. His department hoped 
to be able to reduce the army as re- 





JOHN G EMERY 
Of Grand Rapids, Mich., new Commander of the 
American Legion, succeeding Colonel Galbraith 


quired by favorable action on appli- 
cations for discharge. The Secre- 
tary further stated that the army 
forces on duty in Hawaii and the 
Canal Zone would be maintained at 
their present strength. 


PERSHING CHIEF OF STAFF 


General Pershing on July 1 as- 
sumed his new duties as Chief of 
Staff in succession to Maj. Gen. 
March, and at the same time Maj. 
Gen. Harbord took charge as execu- 
tive assistant to General Pershing. 
The assumption of their new duties 
took place simply and without cere- 
mony. Within a few hours after he 
became Chief of Staff General 
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Pershing was acting as Secretary of 
War, Secretary Weeks having. gone 
on a five-day visit to his farm at 
Lancaster, N. H., and Assistant 
Secretary Wainwright having de- 
parted on a trip of inspection of 
army posts in the South. 


AIRPLANES VS. WARSHIPS. 


In the army and navy tests to de- 
termine the efficiency of airplanes as 
antagonists of warships, the former 
German submarine U-117, which was 
the terror of the Atlantic coast ship- 
ping four years ago, was sent to the 
bottom of the ocean in sixteen min- 
utes by naval fliers sixty miles off 
the Virginia Capes on June 21. Be- 
fore reaching the anchored target far 
out at sea the planes had flown in 
triangular formation a distance of 
seventy-five miles from their bomb- 
ing base at the Hampton Roads Naval 
Station. The only planes used in the 
actual assault were a single division 
of three F-5-L planes commanded by 
Lieutenant Delos Thomas. Just a 
dozen 163-pound bombs, each con- 
taing 117 pounds of T N T, were used. 
The first salvo of only three bombs 
fell with such precision as to bracket 
the submarine, port and starboard, 
and probably inflicted damage 
enough to put the vessel out of com- 
mission, though no direct hits were 
registered. Nine minutes later nine 
more bombs were dropped, and the 
submarine went to the bottom. 


On July 13 it took army aviators 
twenty minutes after the first hit to 
sink the former German destroyer 
G-102 in fifty fathoms, sixty miles 
east of Cape Charles, Va. Fifty- 
one 300-pound TN T missiles were 
dropped on the target. The first di- 
rect hit was made at 10:20 o’clock, 
and eight minutes later the destroyer 
was seen to be sinking rapidly, her 
decks being awash to the funnels and 
her bridge a shattered heap. It was 
then that the fatal hit was scored by 
one of the Martin bombers. It struck 
amidships in the funnels and wrought 
such destruction that the destroyer 
lunged forward and was out of sight 
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in two minutes. Only a large ellipti- 
cal spot of loosened oil, amid which 
floated splintered wreckage, was left. 

Less encouraging to the advocates 
of airplanes as attacking craft was 
the test made June 29, when the old 
battleship Iowa, controlled by radio 
and steaming at a gait of only 414 
knots, was struck only twice, though 
eighty bombs were dropped. 


U-BoaTs SUNK BY GUNFIRE 


With deadly precision, in which 
half the shots fired by two destroy- 
ers were recorded as hits, the former 
German submarines U-140 and 
U-148 were riddled by gunfire attack 
and sent to the bottom sixty miles 
east of Cape Charles, Va., on June 
22. The U-140 was attacked by the 
destroyer Dickerson, the leading ship 
in a division of five destroyers that 
steamed in line formation past the 
submarine. The Dickerson’s gunners 
fired thirty-nine shots out of a pos- 
sible forty permitted by the rules for 
experiments, and nineteen of these 
were hits. From the time that the 
first shot was fired until the U-140 
sank only 1 hour 2414 minutes 
elapsed. A little later the destroyers 
steamed in similar fashion past the 
U-148, and out of forty shots fired 
twenty were hits. The submarine 
went to the bottom in less than 30 
minutes. 

Secretary Denby of the navy took 
action on June 23 to check any ten- 
dency toward so-called “Sovietism” 
in the navy by removing Captain 
Clark D. Stearns of the battleshin 
Michigan for having permitted his 
crew to discuss with him discipli- 
nary matters vested only in the com- 
manding officer. The action of Cap- 
tain Stearns was said to have had 
the approval of former Secretary 
Daniels, but the action of Secretary 
Denby showed his emphatic disap- 
proval of the policy of his predeces- 
sor. The order issued on the Michi- 
gan to which the Secretary took ex- 
ception provided for a “ship 
morale ” committee to consist of four 
petty officers and ten other enlisted 


men to investigate and report to the 
Captain on disciplinary cases, and to 
transmit to the Captain from the 
crew suggestions tending to increase 
the efficiency of the ship or the naval 
service. 


REBUKE TO ADMIRAL SIMS 


Rear Admiral William S. Sims was 
publicly reprimanded on June 24 by 
Secretary of the Navy Denby for his 
remarks on Ireland and England at 
the luncheon of the English-Speaking 
Union in London, June 7. [See July 
CURRENT HistTory.] The essential 
part of the reprimand, after reciting 
the remarks to which exception was 
taken, was as follows: 

The department is not unmindful of 
your record and achievements as an 
officer of the navy, but the conspicuous 
position you now hold, coupled with the 
fact that you have previously offended 
in a similar manner, merely serves to 
add to the gravity of the present of- 
fense. The department deplores the 
fact that it is necessary to rebuke a 
flag officer in public, but you have 
made such action unavoidable. The de- 
partment expresses its strong and un- 
qualified disapproval of your conduct in 
having delivered a highly improper 
speech in a foreign country and you 
are hereby publicly reprimanded 


The Admiral refused to comment 
on the reprimand except to say that 
he hadn’t known his speech was 
“loaded as much as it was,” and that 
ves had got “ what was coming” to 

im. 


ALLIED DEBT REFUND BILL 


A bill to enable the refunding of 
the obligations of foreign Govern- 
ments to the United States was in- 
troduced in the Senate on June 23 by 
Senator Penrose of - Pennsylvania, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
The bill was intended to clothe Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon with 
sweeping authority to refund the ob- 
ligations of the foreign Governments 
and to adjust claims of the United 
States against them. It was broad 
encugh to permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury to receive bonds and 
obligations of “any foreign Govern- 
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ment” in substitution for those now 
or hereafter held by the United 
States Government. The bill was in- 
troduced at the request of President 
Harding, who in turn acted at the 
instance of Secretary Mellon. It was 
announced that public hearings would 
begin at once on the bill. 

[For details of the $11,000,000,000 
debts of foreign Governments to the 
JInited States Government see Page 
802.] 


To DEFER BONUS ACTION 


President Harding appeared in per- 
son before the Senate on July 12 to 
make a presentation of the reasons 
why the soldiers’ bonus bill, already 
condemned by Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, ought not to be 
passed at the present time lest it 
contribute to “the paralysis of the 
Treasury.” He spoke forcibly of the 
need of appropriate action for dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors, which he 
urged was a primary consideration 


as a matter of national gratitude. 
The enactment of the adjusted com- 
pensation bill in the midst of the 
struggle for readjustment and res- 


toration, however, he said, would 
hinder every effort and greatly im- 
peril the financial stability of the 
country. In addition this menacing 
effort to expend millions in gratuities 
would imperil our capacity to dis- 
charge our first obligations to those 
we must not fail to aid. Stating that 
he did not wish to restrict the action 
of Congress, he urged the prompt re- 
adjustment and reduction of war- 
time taxes and the enactment as soon 
as possible of the pending tariff bill. 
After a spirited debate, the bonus bill 
was referred again to the Finance 
Committee on July 15. 

The United States Labor Board on 
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June 27 extended its wage reduction 
order, effective July 1, to nearly 
every large railroad in the country. 
No change from the average 12 per 
cent. reduction granted 104 carriers 
on June 1 was made. It was esti- 
mated that the general extension of 
the wage cut would lop approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 annually from 
the country’s railroad labor bill. 


The decrease in the cost of living 
between June, 1920, and May, 1921, 
was 16.7 per cent., according to fig- 
ures based on prices from thirty-two 
cities, made public June 3 by the 
Department of Labor. Except for 
fuel, light and housing, all items 
dropped in price between the periods 
mentioned. 


TAFT AS CHIEF JUSTICE 


On June 30 William Howard Taft 
was nominated by President Harding ~ 
as Chief Justice of the .Supreme — 
Court of the United States, succeed- 
ing the late Edward Douglass White. 
The nomination was confirmed by the 
Senate on the same day. The new 
Chief Justice took the oath of office 
on July 11. He is the only man in 
the nation’s history who has held the 
office of Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court and President of the 
United States. The nation greeted 
his appointment with almost univer- 
sal approbation. 

It was announced on June 24 that 
Charles B. Warren of Michigan had 
been chosen by President Harding 
as Ambassador to Japan. -On the 
same date William Miller Collier was 
nominated as Minister to Chile. Mr. 
Warren is a lawyer of international 
reputation and has been prominent 
in Republican councils. Mr. Collier 
served as Minister to Spain under 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft. 





SANTO DOMINGO TO BE FREE 


By HORACE G. KNOWLES 


Former United States Minister to Santo Domingo 


How objectionable features of the American Government's plan of withdrawal were 
removed—The most serious blot that remains is the recent loan negotiated without the 
consent of the Dominican people, saddling them with an annual payment of 14 per 


cent. on $2,590,000 


OLLOWING somewhat along the 

lines of the previous Adminis- 

tration’s announcement of Dec. 
23, 1920, in which it stated its deci- 
sion to put an end to our nearly five 
vears’ military occupation of the 
Dominican Republic, an occupation 
regarding which the American people 
had been kept in almost complete ig- 
norance, and yielding to the appeals 
of the Dominican people for a fulfill- 
ment of the pre-election promise of 
President Harding, the present Ad- 
ministration, through the Depart- 
ment of State and Military Governor 
Robison, issued on June 14 a procla- 
mation to the Dominican people, in 
which were stated the conditions on 
which the American military force 
wold be withdrawn from Santo 
Domingo and sovereignty and self- 
government restored to the natives 
of that country. 

[See documents, Page 813; also ar- 
ticle, Page 809.] 

Certain conditions of the plan em- 
bodied in the proclamation, notably 
those relating to the selection of the 
Dominican members of a commission 
to negotiate with the United States 
a treaty of evacuation, the ratifica- 
tion of “the acts of the Military 
Government,” and a military mission 
to be composed of officers of the 
American Army, were so contrary to 
the promises and assurances given 
by both the last and present Admin- 
istrations, and so very objectionable 
to the Dominican people, that the en- 
tire population was aroused to a 
pitch of patriotic indignation never 
known before in that country. 


Meetings of protest were held’ 
simultaneously in every city, town 
ard hamlet of the country. In Santo 
Domingo City, the capital of fhe 
country, over 15,000 participated ac- 
tively in the demonstration, the like 
of which was never known before in 
that old city. It was not a gathering 
of either politicians or members of a 
particular party. It was patriotism 
of the famous Boston “tea party ” 
kind, and not politics, that inspired 
the people to such intense protest. A 
formal document of protest and ap- 
peal was unanimously adopted by 
that memorable meeting and imme- 
diately forwarded to President Har- 
ding, who took due notice of it. The 
subject matter of the petition of pro- 
test was then taken up personally by 
Secretary Hughes, and without delay 
he so modified and clarified the plan 
of June 14 that the major objections 
to it were removed. 


The status of the Dominican situ- 
ation may now be said to be better 
than at any time since the occupa- 
tion began, and there is every pros- 
pect and hope that, as negotiations 
proceed, it will not be long before a 
thorough and in every way satisfac- 
tory understanding between Wash- 
ington and Santo Domingo will be 
reached. That now easily attainable 
end is the one hope of the Domi- 
nicans and the plain duty of the pres- 
ent Administration. 

The revised proclamation by Sec- 
retary Hughes was hailed with de- 
light by the friends of Santo Do- 
mingo, and brought great relief to its 
citizens. It greatly clarified our 
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relations with the South American 
countries. We were losing ground 
heavily in South America. Because 
of our doings in Santo Domingo the 
Monroe Doctrine was being repre- 
sented in all the Latin-American 
countries as a diplomatic bludgeon 
to enable the United States to do 


HORACE G. KNOWLES 
Former Minister of the United States to 
Rumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, Santo 
Domingo and Bolivia 


whatever it pleased—anything or all 
the things it prohibited European 
countries from doing—to the Latin- 
American countries, and then to pre- 
vent the Latin Americans, in case 
of invasion or attack, as in Santo 
Domingo, from receiving assistance 
from any European power. If the 
Latin-American countries are to un- 
derstand that the way we have 
applied the Monroe Doctrine to 
Santo Domingo is the way we may 
apply it to any one of them, they 
will want none of it; and, sooner or 
later, an alliance will be formed to 
enable them to break away from the 
Monroe Doctrine or fight it. I can 


see no other peril to our country so 
great or so imminent as that, and 
dim of vision are our statesmen and 
national leaders if they cannot see it. 

Soon the tariff wall will be built 
around our country, and this large, 
rich market for foreign manufac- 
tures will be closed to those nations 
of Europe who are now both our 
debtors and our foreign trade com- 
petitors. It is only with the profits 
on their foreign trade, in our mar- 
kets or others, that they can ever pay 
the interest and principal of the debt 
they owe us. The harder we press 
them for what they owe ‘us,’ the 
harder must they press us in the for- 
eign markets of the world.* Thus ‘it 
is plain that the commercial ‘Arma- 
geddon for us will be in’ South 
America. As we close our doors to 
European manufactured ‘products 
and immigration, we shall automati- 
cally divert them to South America. 
There, sooner or later, we shall have 
to meet them in great phalanxes, 
first in commercial and then in polit- 
ical battle. x 

The invasion and oppression of 
Santo Domingo was not only a wrong 
to that little country, but an assault 
on the sovereign rights of one of the 
Latin-American republics. As they. 
looked at their little Dominican sis-. 
ter in chains, saw her homes being 
burned, her people tortured and 
killed, her jails filled with her 
patriots, her public money seized and 
misspent, her country exploited and 
bankrupted, and her taxes gathered 
and spent to reward American poli- 
ticians and job-hunters, they real- 
ized that the “great power -.of the 
North ” had broken one of the links 
of their Latin-American chain;-and 
feared that, sooner or later, another 
and then another link might be 
broken, and that the horrors of .five 
years of oppression, suffered by the 
Dominicans, might be imposed upon 
one or many of them. Is it any won- 
der that they regard us with sus- 
picion and fear? It will. require 
tremendous tact for Harding and 
Hughes, great men as they are, to 
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get this terrible nightmare out of the 
minds of the Latin Americans. 

The Dominican people, before our 
advent, were happy, prosperous and 
peaceful, save for some few political 
disorders, such as we have at most 
of our elections. They did not owe 
us a dollar; no American property 
was in peril; no American had been 
harmed. As a nation they were 
happy mostly because they be- 
lieved in us and trusted us. They 
considered that, because of our 
friendship for them, as was mani- 
fested among other things by the 
Roosevelt treaty of 1907, they were 
safe from any foreign foe. From 
that dream of security they were 
rudely awakened in 1916, when, with- 
out notice, an American fleet, with 
frewning turrets and large calibre 
guns, stole into the roadstead of their 
capital city and dropped anchor there. 
Then, in the shadow of those formid- 
able guns, an American Admiral, 
holding in hand an order partly in the 
handwriting of President Wilson and 
bearing his signature, landed with a 
large detachment of marines and be- 
gan the invasion and occupation of 
that country—an occupation which 
has now lasted for over five years. 

The undoing of this wrong has be- 
gun. The promise of President Har- 
ding has begun to be fulfilled, and jus- 
tice toward Latin-American countries 
is to be practiced. Soon the Domini- 
can Republic will be free, and her 
complete sovereignty will be restored 
to her. The latest order of Secretary 
Hughes, dated June 25, modifying 
ard clarifying the previous order of 
the Department of State, issued on 
June 14, seems to give to the Domini- 
cans the promise—if not as yet the 
full assurance—of: 

1. The restoration of their national 
severeignty, full liberty and indepen- 
dence, and complete self-government 
within eight months from June 14, 
1921. 

2. The election, as soon as the details 
can be arranged, of a National Con- 
gress, said election to be free and un- 
trammeled and without any interfer- 
ence whatsoever of the American mili- 


tary force. 
3. The right to have their National 
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Congress select the Dominican mem- 
bers of the commission that is to nego- 
tiate the treaty of evacuation with the 
United States. 

4. The withdrawal of the entire mili- 
tary force from the republic within the 
specified period of eight months. 


The only acts of the American 
Military Government in Santo Do- 
mingo that the United States will ask 
to be ratified are those connected 
with the raising of funds which were 
expended by the said Military. Gov- 
ernment during the occupation, 

The one fly in the ointment, now 
so well and carefully prepared by 
Secretary Hughes to heal the Domini- 
can wound, seems to be a loan of $2,- 
500,000 negotiated by an_ over- 
zealous American naval officer with- 
out either the consent or the aid of 
the Dominican people, and intended 
to be forced upon them regardless of 
their protests and of the very unfa- 
vorable criticism provoked in our 
country by the said loan. This loan is 
guaranteed by two  nations—the 
United States and the Dominican Re- 
public—and seems to be better se- 
cured than any bonds our Govern- 
ment ever issued. It is a first lien 
upon the customs revenues of the 
Dominican Republic, which are col- 
lected and controlled by the United 
States, and, as the proceeds of the 
loin will be paid to officials of the 
United States and will be disbursed 
by them, there will be a moral obliga- 
tion, involving the good name and 
credit of our country, fully to protect 
the bonds. 

Notwithstanding this double-bar- 
reled guarantee, the representative 
of the Navy and State Departments, 
given such a free hand to negotiate 
the loan with Wall Street bankers, 
agreed with them for an annual in- 
terest rate of 14 per cent., which, 
combined with other charges, makes 
a total cost charge of over 9 per 
cent., up to nearly 19 per cent. The 
representatives of Chile are on their 
way to this country to conclude an 8 
per cent. loan for $25,000,000. As this 
article is being written there is to be 
seen in all the New York newspapers 
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the announcement by a prominent 
banking house of an issue of $1,000,- 
000 Porto Rican 414 per cent. bonds, 
offered at a price that will net the 
investors less than 514 per cent. For 
the United States-Dominican Re- 
public bonds, a great deal better se- 
cured, why pay 14 per cent.—nearly 
three times as much? There must 
be something wrong. In the New 
York market there are being sold 
State bonds that net the investors less 
than 5 per cent. and scores of 8 per 
cent. industrial loans are being 
placed; yet our Government is sad- 
dling upon the Dominicans a loan 
with an annual interest charge of 14 
per cent., plus a proportionate com- 
mission to the bankers! Who is re- 
sponsible for thus throwing the poor 
Dominicans to the wolves of Wall 
Street? It is believed that this very 
questionable operation was_ slipped 
past Secretary Hughes, and that 
when he learns the details of it he 
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will decline to give it his approval 
and insist upon its immediate cancel- 
lation. 

It will not be long now before the 
final chapters in the unfortunate 
Dominican affair will be reached. In 
the crown of nations soon will be re- 
set the brilliant Dominican Republic 
gem. There will be a declaration by 
our Government as to the meaning 
and value of na-ional sovereignty, 
confirming our support of the prin- 
ciple that sovereignty is sovereignty 
wherever it exists, and that whoever 
is entitled to it shall never be de- 
prived or robbed of it, if we can pre- 
vent it. We will say that there is no 
big and no little sovereignty; that 
neither the size nor condition of a 
nation in any way diminishes or en- 
larges it; that we hold it inviolate 
when possessed by others, as we do 
our own, and that in our hearts we 
respect it in its entirety, like honor 
in a man, like chastity in a woman. 


DECLINE OF THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE 


R. JAMES ALEXANDER MILLER, 
the newly elected President of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, declared be- 
fore the seventeenth annual meeting of that 
body, held in New York in June, that the 
beginning of the end of the battle against 
tuberculosis in the United States was in 
sight. “ After years of hard work,” said 
Dr. Miller, “the death rate continues to 
go down, and this is in marked contrast 
to the tremendous increase in tuberculosis 
in Europe on account of the war.” His 
statement was borne out by the testimony 
of experts from all parts of the country. 

It was stated that there were 12,000 tu- 
berculous ex-service men in various hospi- 
tals of the United States. One regulation 
passed by the association indicated that a 


certain percentage of returned soldiers were 
refusing to avail themselves of the facil- 
ities for treatment offered through the 
Public Health Service and other organiza- 
tions, and urged that the Compensation act 
be amended so as to reduce the compensa- 
tion sanctioned for such patients among the 
ex-service men. 

The association put on record its appre- 
hension of the growth of the disease in 
Europe, following the war, and adopted 
resolutions calling on the United States 
Public Health Service to see that trained 
examiners should be stationed at all the 
ports of debarkation to prevent the entrance 
of tuberculous immigrants from France, 
Italy, Russia, Germany, and other countries 
involved in the war. 








MENACE OF THE 


ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


By GEORGE L. KOEHN 


Department of History, Reed College, Portland, Ore 


How renewal of the treaty might endanger the friendship between England and_ the 
United States—Pact that forced Japan into the World War may also force Great Britain 
to take sides against us—How it has served Japan’s ambition to dominate China 


HE opening of the Imperial Con- 
ference in London late in June 
focused the attention of stu- 

dents of world politics on the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. One of the ob- 
jects of that conference was to de- 
cide the momentous question of a re- 
newal. So momentous was it, in fact, 
that no agreement could be reached 
on it before the date of the treaty’s 
expiration; the emergency was met 
by a ruling that, in the absence of 
definite action, the alliance was au- 
tomatically renewed for one year. 
Thus the issue is still pending. What 
action will Great Britain and Japan 
take: will they renew the compact in 
its present form, or will they modify 
it? The British dominions bordering 
the Pacific are vitally concerned in its 
renewal. So, also, is the United 
States. 

Many Americans, especially those 
who live on the Pacific Coast, view 
with uneasiness the renewal of the 
alliance in its present form. They 
regard this pact as inimical to the 
safety of the United States, and feel 
that if it should be renewed without 
change British-American relations 
would be poisoned by mutual distrust 
and fear, and vitiated by a continu- 
ous anticipation of war. 

To understand the issues involved, 
it is necessary to review the events 
that led up to the creation of the 
original alliance. In 1854, an Amer- 
ican naval officer (Commodore 
Perry) opened the doors of a back- 
ward, Oriental nation named Japan 
to intercourse with the rest of the 
world, and in half a century that 





backward country was among the 
first five powers of the world. No 
sooner did it realize its power than it 


launched into a policy of economic © 


imperialism, followed by military 
aggression. It adopted the policy 
that any territory within ‘its prox- 
imity must be under its control as a 
matter of national safety; and so it 
began to cherish designs on Korea, 
a peaceful nation of 17,000,000 souls, 
whose country was the doorway into 
China. 

Japan realized, however, that her 
designs would conflict with China 
and the many European nations who 
were just then cvarving that empire 
into spheres of influence, and know- 
ing that she was unprepared for war 
with a European power, she sought 
an ally to give her the necessary fi- 
nancial assistance, and to protect her 
from European interference. It was 
England that first freed Japan from 
European interference by a treaty in 
which she pledged herself to prevent 
European nations from intervening 
in case of a war between Japan and 
China. The pact was signed on July 
16, 1894, and it is significant that 
just one week later, on July 25, Japan 
picked a war with China over Korea. 

Japan won a brilliant victory over 
China, but the fruits of that victory 
were stolen by the intervention of 
Russia, France and Germany. Japan 
realized that if she were to cope suc- 
cessfully against European powers 
for the control of Asia, she must ally 
herself with a _ strong European 
power. She remembered England’s 
aid in the Chinese war, and decided 
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to make that great power her ally. 
Fortunately for Japan, Russia was 
at that time encroaching on Eng- 
land’s interests in India, through her 
interests in Persia and Afghanistan, 
and Russia’s interests in Manchuria 
and Mongolia were affecting Eng- 
land’s monopoly of the Yangtse val- 
ley. Then, too, the spectre of Ger- 
man commercial competition in the 
Far East was disturbing to Britain’s 
well-being there. The suppression of 
Russian aggression being a common 
enterprise, Japan, in exchange for 
England’s recognition of Japan’s 
special interests in Korea, guaran- 
teed England’s interests in the 
Yangtse valley and in India. 

Thus the fateful alliance of 1902 
was concluded. The alliance made 
possible the war with Russia, and 
Japan’s consequent victory. During 
this war—in 1905—the alliance of 
1902 was strengthened into a binding 
defensive alliance, in which each na- 
tion guaranteed to guard the inter- 
ests of the other in its respective 
spheres of influence. This pact 
recognized Japan’s special interests, 
and her right to do with Korea as 
she pleased. In 1910, therefore, 
Korea was definitely annexed to 
Japan, against the protests of its in- 
habitants, and also of America. 


ALLIANCE AGAINST WHOM? 


In 1911 the alliance was again mod- 
ified to assure England that her in- 
terests in India would be especially 
safeguarded by Japan, and to exclude 
the operation of the alliance from 
those nations with whom either 
England or Japan had a general arbi- 
tration treaty. As the alliance was 
then modified, it remains today. 
Since then the two nations against 
whom this alliance was originally 
aimed have been removed. Russia 
will not be concerned with Far East- 
ern affairs for a long time to come. 
Germany will not be a factor in 
Asiatic problems for an even longer 
time. Against whom, then, is this al- 
liance aimed? What are the motives 
and reasons that prompt its contin- 
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uance? Whatever the answer, the al- 
liance as it works today amounts to 
this: It says to England, “Go as 
far as you like in the Yangtse Val- 
ley, and in India’; it says to Japan, 
“Go as far as you like in your sphere 
of influence’—which Japan _ inter- 
prets as the rest of China. 

This alliance is an obstacle to good 
relations between Great Britain and 
the United States; first, because it 
is conducive to bringing about a war 
between America and Japan; and, sec- 
ond, because in case of war England 
would be morally bound to come to 
the aid of Japan. 

That the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
is the basis of Japan’s foreign policy 
is indicated by the testimony of Count 
Hayashi, the Japanese Minister who 
negotiated the alliance, and that of 
Baron Kato, who has had more to do 
with enforcing it than any other man. 
Count Hayashi in his Secret Memoirs 
says of it: “It is the basis of this 
country’s foreign policy.” Baron Kato 
says: “The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
is revered and respected in Japan as 
long as it can be used as a stepping 
stone in China. It will remain in the 
future, as in the past, the shaft on 
which the wheels of Japanese diplo- 
macy revolve.” Mr. A. M. Pooley, 
England’s most eminent authority on 
Far Eastern questions, declares in his 
book on Japan’s foreign policy: ‘ That 
Japan has been in a position to carry 
out successfully her policy of wanton 
aggression in China is due to the al- 
liance of 1902.” Such eminent stu- 
dents of Far Eastern problems as 
EK. T. Williams, T. F. Millard, J. O. 
Bland, K. K. Kawakama, are all of 
the opinion that Japan’s policy in the 
Far East would not have been pos- 
sible without the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance. 

On the basis of this alliance, which 
associated her on terms of equality 
with a great European power, Japan 
adopted a foreign policy which in- 
volves these three aims: 

1. To have repealed all legislation of 

a discriminatory measure, and to obtain 

equal privileges and rights for her 

people; 
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2. To obtain a free hand in China 
and to proclaim a so-called Monroe 
Doctrine over Asia; a 

3. To gain the control of the Pacific. 


In every one of these ambitions, 
Japan’s policy has come into direct 
conflict with that of the United 
States, and has led to a state of af- 
fairs which some observers believe 
makes a war highly probable. 

Japan’s first policy, that of secur- 
ing the repeal of all discriminatory 
measures against her nationals, has 
an important bearing on the Califor- 
nia issue. This issue, like that of 
race equality in general, is being used 
by Japan merely as a smoke screen 
to hide her actions in the Far East, 
and to imbue the populace of Japan 
with a strong hatred of America as a 
popular pretext for war. Her loud 
protestations about the California 
issue are answered by merely point- 
ing to the fact that Japan herself 
does not allow foreigners to become 
citizens or hold land, does not allow 
them even to become laborers or en- 
gage in any business. Many Ameri- 
cans now realize that Japan is harp- 
ing on the California issue to keep 
America’s attention from the Far 
East, just as she harped on the issue 
of race equality at the Peace Confer- 
ence to keep the world’s attention 
from the issue of Shantung. It is 
over China and the Far East that 
American and Japanese policy must 
seriously conflict. 


PoLicy TOWARD CHINA 


What has been our policy toward 
China? The United States has been 
the only true friend of the Celestial 
Empire. When China was on the 
verge of dismemberment by the poli- 
cies of economic imperialism and 
“spheres of influence” pursued by 
the Great Powers, John Hay, the 
American Secretary of State, recog- 
nized the fundamental importance of 
the square deal in China, and devised 
a plan to check the progress of the 
spheres of influence policy in that 
country. He succeeded in securing 
the acceptance by all the major pow- 





_ “spheres of influence” policy. 


ers, including Japan and England, of 
those principles of the Commercial’ 
Open Door and the preservation of 
the territorial integrity of China 
which constituted the Hay Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine and the Hay 
Doctrine, which is but an extension 
of the same principle to the Far East, 
are the only two traditional foreign 
policies of the United States. They 
are both based on the same broad- 
minded principles: (1) The protec- 
tion of a weaker nation by its 
stronger neighbor, and (2) the safe- 
guarding of equal commercial priv- 
ileges to all nations dealing with the 
weaker countries. This means that 
no nation, regardless of political in- 
terests or geographic proximity, can 
maintain special commercial priv- 
ileges or monopolies to the detriment 
of free and open competition of the 
commerce of all nations. The United 
States has always intended to en- 
force these policies. She has -done 
so in South America to the benefit 
of all concerned. Her military un- 
preparedness in the past has pre- 
vented her from doing so in China. 
She has had to depend on the pledges 
of these nations who signed the Hay 
Doctrine. 


JAPAN IGNORES THE “OPEN DooR” 


Japan has broken her pledge, and 
her every move since the Russo-Japa- 
nese war has been to destroy the 
efficacy of the doctrine, and to sub- 
stitute for it the war-breeding 
She 
annexed Korea in 1910, after cruelly 
putting down the native revolt, and 
against America’s official protest. 
She then began her policy of eco- 
nomic aggression and followed it up 
by the political«subjugation of For- 
mosa, Mongolia, and Manchuria. 
Wherever Japan entered, her stay 
was followed by the slavish subjec- 
tion of the inhabitants and the sup- 
pression of all free commercial com- 
petition. To such an extent did her 
underhand measures and vicious dis- 
criminations prevent foreign trade, 
that in the port of Newchwang. Man- 
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churia (to cite an instance where, 
twenty years ago, two-thirds of all 
cotton goods used by the Chinese 
entered from the United States), 
there is no longer a single American 
firm. The Japanese Government has 
actually driven out every American 
merchant, closed the American mis- 
sions and schools, and compelled our 
Government to recall our Consul- 
General. Both the Shanghai Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the American 
Association of China have issued 
formal protests against Japan’s un- 
fair discriminatory measures, which 
range from putting American trade 
marks on her own cheap imitations, 
to the entire exclusion of American 
goods by excessive taxes or railway 
rates. Mr. T. F. Millard, an au- 
thority on China and the Far East, 
in his testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee stated 
that it was Japan’s intention to force 
all American trade with China to 
pass through her hands. Thus the 
Japanese Government violated every 
principle of the Open-Door policy, if 
not with the active assistance of 
England, at least with her tacit con- 
sent. Japan would never have dared 
to violate a fundamental American 
policy had she not felt that the great- 
est navy in the world would at least 
“keep the ring” for her. 


Vicious AGGRESSIVE POLICY 


It was not until 1915, however, 
that the most vicious nature of 
Japan’s aggressive policy came to 
light. While the allied nations were 
busily engaged in the war, Japan 
took advantage of this situation to 
present to China her infamous twen- 
ty-one demands. The disgraceful 
method by which Japan on this oc- 
casion attempted to force her dom- 
ination down the throat of a helpless 
people will always remain as the su- 
preme example of the national per- 
fidy and callousness to which a 
bureaucratic nation’s belief in her di- 
vine mission to force her leadership 
on weaker peoples can drive her. 
When Japan’s real intention to sub- 


jugate China was discovered, she 
made some awkward attempts at ex- 
planation. Her chief excuse was that 
she intended to establish a Monroe 
Doctrine over Asia. Let us not be 
deceived. To America, the Monroe 
Doctrine represents a check on im- 
perialistic aggression and a protec- 
tion of democracy; to Japan it means 
the predominance of a strong nation 
over weaker nations. 

Suppose the United States had used 
the Monroe Doctrine to apply in 
South America a commercial and po- 
litical policy like that which Japan 
has practiced in Korea and Man- 
churia, and which is embodied in her 
demands on China in 1915. Suppose 
that the Monroe Doctrine should be 
construed to mean that no railway 
could be built in South America ex- 
cept under conditions dictated by the 
United States; that no mines or ma- 
terial resources could be exploited 
without first consulting the United 
States; that no foreign loan would be 
made without United States sanction; 
that Americans must be employed as 
politicial, financial and military ad- 
visers to the South American Gov- 
ernments; that the South American 
Governments must purchase at least 
half of their armaments from the 
United States; that American goods 
must be given a preferential rate, and 
that Americans must be heads of po- 
lice in important South American 
cities. Every one of these conditions 
Japan has already put into effect in 
Manchuria, and wherever she has es- 
tablished a sphere of influence. These 
conditions were included among her 
twenty-one demands, by which she 
intended to subjugate China. Japan 
remembers and cherishes an undying 
hatred toward the United States, be- 
cause it was America’s official pro- 
test which made her give up the most 
objectionable of these demands. 


AMERICA IN THE WAY 


America realizes that she has def- 
inite obligations toward China; that 
those obligations are written into the 
fundamental policy of this nation. We 
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have been content in the past to an- 
swer Japan’s interference with that 
policy by mere lip protest. But nowthat 
we are prepared, now that the leaders 
of our ever-increasing trade interests 
in China are complaining most bit- 
terly against Japan’s interference, the 
time is here when our protests will 
take a more material form. Japan 
realizes that America is the only coun- 
try that stands in the way of her ag- 
gressive ambitions in the Far East 
and the Pacific. Her press convinces 
the people that America stands in the 
way of their daily bread, and that 
war would mean their economic 
emancipation; it threatens war if the 
United States does not recede. Amer- 
ica will not recede. She has just 
fought a war for pure unselfish prin- 
ciple. How much sooner will she 
fight in this instance, where that 
same principle of “might makes 
right” is even more apparent— 
where a feudal yellow race is an even 
greater menace than was the Prus- 
sian autocracy—where not only fun- 
damental principle but a basic foreign 
policy is at stake, to say nothing of 
the very large and legitimate inter- 
ests of her Chinese trade. 

We see Japan increasing her army 
from 1,500,000 to 4,500,000 men. We 
see her spending huge sums in a gi- 
gantic naval program. It is very 
questionable whether she will join the 
Great Powers in an agreement to re- 
duce armaments. She is fanatically 
exploiting the raw materials of China 
for purposes of her own self-suffi- 
ciency. She is preparing her people 
for the coming war. America real- 
izes that Japan’s vast preparations 
are directed against her, and feels 
only too keenly the menace of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 


TERMS OF THE ALLIANCE 


Turning now to the Alliance itself, 
we find that Article II. of the 1911 
pact reads as follows: 


If, by reason of unprovoked attack, 
or aggressive action on the part of any 
power or powers, either high contract- 
ing party is involved in war in defense 
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of its territorial rights or special in- 
terests mentioned in the preamble of 
this agreement, the other high con- 
tracting party will at once come to the 
assistance of its ally, and will conduct 
war in common and make peace in mu- 
tual agreement with it. 


This section of the treaty can 
mean nothing else than that, should 
the United States become embroiled 
in a war with Japan, England is 
bound to come to the aid of Japan. 
The express wording of the Alliance 
leaves no room for doubt concerning 
England’s obligation. It explicitly 
places upon England the obligation 
to go to war against the United 
States in the event of hostilities be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 


Even more important than the 
exact wording of the Treaty of 
Alliance is the recent interpretation 
placed upon it. Treaties, like other 
laws, grow and expand by the in- 
terpretation placed upon them. It 
is less than seven years ago that oc- 
casion arose for the enforcement of 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty—an occa- 
sion when this alliance was definite- 
lv and precisely interpreted by. both 
England and Japan. Fresh within 
the memory of all is the incident to 
which I refer. In August, 1914, 
after Germany had sent her troops 
through Belgium, England, even be- 
fore she formally declared war, sent 
a request through the British Am- 
bassador at Tokio asking for Jana- 
nese aid under the terms of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. K. K. 
Kawakami, eminent Japanese his- 
torian and political writer, describes 
in detail in his book, “Japan and 
World Peace,” the conditions sur- 
rounding the Japanese entrance into 
the war. He states that Sir Conynz- 
ham Greene, the British Ambassa- 
dor to Japan, on Aug. 3, the day be- 
fore England declared war, made a 
formal request on the part of his 
Government for aid under the terms 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 
Alliance. 

Baron Kato, Japanese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, after confer- 
ence with Count Okuma, then Prime 











Minister, on the following day. in- 
formed the British Ambassador that 
Japan would not evade the responsi- 
bilities she had assumed in entering 
into the alliance with Great Britain. 
Japan, upon the urgent request of 
the British Ambassador, decided to 
act at once, and on Aug. 14 sent an 
ultimatum to the Imperial German 
Government demanding the immedi- 
ate release of all German connections 
in the Far East. In this ultimatum 
Japan officially set forth as the rea- 
sons for her demands the “safe- 
guarding of the general interests as 
set forth in the agreement of alliance 
between Japan and Great Britain, 
and in order to secure a firm and 
enduring peace in Eastern Asia, 
which is the aim of said agreement.” 
It must be borne in mind that this 
ultimatum refers in exact words to 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and 
that it expressly states that such 
ection was being taken in fulfillment 
of the Japanese treaty obligations. 


WHY JAPAN DECLARED WAR 


On Aug. 23, Japan issued a formai 
declaration of war, in which she 
again referred to the Alliance as the 
reason for her action. I quote the 
exact words of the Imperial Rescript 
declaring war which was issued at 
Tokio on Aug. 23, 1914. It says: 


We, on our part, have entertained 
hopes of preserving the peace of the 
Far East by the maintenance of strict 
neutrality, but the action of Germany 
has at length compelled Great Britain, 
our ally, to open hostilities against that 
country. Accordingly, our Government 
and that of his Britannic Majesty, after 
full and frank communication with 
each other, agreed to take such meas- 
ures as may be necessary for the pro- 
tection of the general interests contem- 
plated in the agreement of alliance. 
We, in spite of our ardent devotion to 
the cause of peace, are compelled to de- 
clare war, especially at this early pe- 
riod of our reign. 


This document explicitly states 
that such action is being taken in ful- 
fillment of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty 
of Alliance. Baron Kato, in an offi- 
cial address before the Japanese 
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Diet, explaining why Japan was 
forced to enter the war in 1914, said: 


Great Britain was at last compelled 
to take part in the contest. The British 
Government asked the Imperial Gov- 
ernment for its assistance under the 
terms of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
Therefore, inasmuch as she is asked by 
her ally for assistance at a time when 
the commerce of Eastern Asia, which 
Japan and Great Britain regard alike 
as one of their special interests, is sub- 
jected to constant menace, Japan, 
which regards the alliance as the guid- 
ing principle of her foreign policy, can- 
not but comply with such request and 
do her part. The Government, there- 
fore, finally agreed to take such meas- 
ures as may be necessary to protect the 
general interests contemplated in the 
agreement of alliance. Japan had no 
desire or inclination to get herself in- 
volved in the present conflict. She only 
believed that she owed it to herself to 
be faithful to the alliance and strength- 
en its foundation by insuring the per- 
manent peace of the East by protect- 
ing the special interests of our two 
allied powers. 


The statement of Baron Kato was 
further affirmed by his successor to 
the post of foreign affairs. Viscount 
Motono, in an official address to both 
houses of Parliament in 1918, said: 


Our alliance with Great Britain al- 
‘ways has been the fundamental basis 
of our foreign policy. It was above all 
things the reason why the Japanese 
participated in this war. Since then 
Japan has spared no effort to assist 
her ally. 


In view of these facts, any open- 
minded student will be forced to the 
conclusion that Japan’s entrance into 
the war was under a fair and frank 
interpretation of the provisions con- 
tained in the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
England, by her formal request for 
Japanese aid, showed by that act that 
she regarded Japanese aid as a ne- 
cessity for carrying out the provis- 
ions of this alliance. Japan, by her 
immediate action upon that request, 
left no doubt as to the interpretation 
of her obligations under the agree- 
ment of alliance. There can be no 
mistake, therefore, in saying that 
both England and Japan regarded the 
Japanese entrance into the war as an 
act in compliance with her undoubted 
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obligations under the provisions con- 
tained in the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


ENGLAND LEGALLY BOUND 


This being true, it must necessarily 
follow that England is in the same 
way both morally and legally bound 
to aid Japan in the event of a prob- 
able war between the United States 
and Japan. England is thus bound 
not only by the specific wording of 
the treaty itself, but also by the legal 
interpretation placed upon that alli- 
ance in 1914. The World War origi- 
nated in Europe. It was entirely re- 
moved from the continent of Asia. 
It had not, in fact, touched the Japa- 
nese nation in any respect. Yet 
England and Japan both regarded 
Japan’s entrance into the war as the 
only logical interpretation which 
could be placed on the Anglo-Japa- 
nese treaty of alliance. England’s 
legal obligation also is plain. 

The American people have been 
lulled into a feeling of security in re- 
gard to the alliance by the statements 
of a misinformed press. We have 
been told that Article IV., which was 
inserted into the treaty in 1911, ob- 
viates the obligation of England to 
participate in a Japanese-American 
war. Such a contention arises from 
a misunderstanding of the treaty 
obligations between the United 
States and Great Britain, and has ab- 
solutely no foundation in fact. Ar- 
ticle IV. of the treaty states: 

Should either high contracting party 
conclude a treaty or general arbitra- 
tion with a third power, it is agreed 
that nothing in this alliance shall en- 
tail upon such contracting party the 
obligation to go to war with the power 
with whom such a treaty of arbitra- 
tion is in force. 

Article IV. does not in any way im- 
pair England’s obligation to go to 
war against the United States under 
the terms of this alliance unless it 
can be definitely shown that a treaty 
of general arbitration exists between 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Such a treaty, however, does not ex- 
ist, nor is such a treaty being consid- 





ered by the United States. It is true 
that a treaty of general arbitration 
was formulated in 1911, but the 
United States Senate refused to ratify 
that treaty in March, 1912, with the 
statement that it would “ never con- 
sent to a treaty of general arbitra- 
tion between the United States and 
Great Britain.” The only treaty con- 
cerning arbitration now in existence 
between the United States and Eng- 
land is one of the eleven so-called 
“Bryan treaties.” This merely pro- 
vides that before the United States 
and England declare war they must 
first submit their differences to a 
commission of inquiry. The treaty 
contains no provision that would pre- 
vent either power from declaring war 
after an inquiry has been made. It is, 
therefore, in no sense a treaty of gen- 
eral arbitration, and has never been 
interpreted as such. Since the treaty 
of general arbitration failed of rat- 
ification in March, 1912, there is 
nothing whatsoever in the form of a 
treaty that would fall within the 
meaning of Article IV. of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. 


It is evident, therefore, that Arti- 
cle IV. of the Treaty is inoperative as 
far as the United States and Great 
Britain are concerned. England’s 
moral and legal obligation to go to 
war against the United States in the 
case of war between the United 
States and Japan remains unim- 
paired. 

It is for these reasons that the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance menaces the 
future friendly relations between the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
fact itself that England has pledged 
her honor and respect among the na- 
tions of the world to the fulfillment 
of an alliance with a potential enemy 
of the United States—an agreement 
which, by its express wording and ex- 
plicit interpretation, obligates Eng- 
land to go to war against the United 
States—-is a menace to British-Amer- 
ican relations. It is realization of this 
fact that has caused so many mem- 
bers of the British Empire itself to 
come out in open opposition to the 
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Anglo-Japanese Alliance. As_ the 
Hon. Earnest G. Theodore, Premier 
of Queensland, recently remarked: 


My recent visit to America has con- 
vinced me that much of the regrettable 
misunderstanding between this country 
and England is due to the Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance. The treaty will never be 
understood by our cousins across the 
Atlantic, who have adopted the maxim 
of trusting to God and keeping their 
powder dry. 


Picture the situation, with the 
United States situated between the 
two greatest naval powers of the 
world, who are bound in an alliance 
to the fulfillment of which they have 
pledged their national honor, an al- 
liance which specifically binds them 
to the conduct of a war in common 
against any third power, an alliance 


which drew Japan, without hesita- 
tion, into the European war on the 
side of England, an alliance which 
leaves no room for doubt concerning 
England’s obligation to go to war 
against the United States in the case 
of Japanese-American hostilities. 
Situated as we are between these two 
great naval powers, beholding the ris- 
ing power of Japan, and realizing 
that England is bound to Japan in 
such a treaty of alliance, we can 
never regard England as a friend or 
even as a neutral in the causes of 
friction which now exist, or in those 
which are likely to exist, between the 
United States and Japan. As long as 
this alliance continues we must re- 
gard England, even as we regard 
Japan, as a potential enemy of the 
United States. 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S TREATIES WITH AFGHANISTAN AND PERSIA 


TREATY of amity and alliance between 

Soviet Russia and Afghanistan was 
signed at Moscow on Feb. 28, 1921, and 
thereby the Bolshevist leaders acquired one 
more means of influencing or controlling 
events on the border of British India. Russia 
agrees to hand over to Afghanistan certain 
frontier territory which belonged to her in 
the last century, and guarantees the inde- 
pendence of Bokhara and Khiva. Russia 
promises to give Afghanistan financial and 
other help, and ‘a supplementary clause 
pledges the payment of a yearly subsidy of 
1,000,000 rubles. This clause has been in- 
terpreted to mean that Afghanistan is now 
to all intents and purposes a dependency of 
the Moscow Government, and will be com- 
pelled to obey the dictates of Lenin and 
Trotzky. As the British have already had 
serious trouble from the aggressive spirit 
of the Afghans on the Indian border, the 
new treaty has a special importance for 


‘them. A clause binding both Russia and 


Afghanistan not to enter with any third 
State into a military or political agreement 
which could damage one of the signatories, 
is evidently aimed at Great Britain. 

The treaty of peace and alliance conclud- 


ed by Soviet Russia with Persia on Feb. 26, 
1921, is of somewhat wider scope. The 
characteristic Bolshevist declarations 
against monarchists and capitalists run like 
a red line through the text. All Czarist 
treaties, concessions, and loans are abjured. 
Russia gives up the grip which the Czar's 
Government had acquired on northern Per- 
sia. Each signatory acknowledges the sov- 
ereignty o£ the other, pledges itself not to 
harbor parties or forces hostile to the other, 
and agrees to come to the aid of the other 
if attacked by a third power. In case So- 
viet Russia is compelled to throw its armed 
forces into Persia in fulfillment of this 
agreement, it promises to withdraw such 
troops as soon as its military operations 
are concluded. Persia pledges herself not 
to transfer to third parties any concessions 
which Moscow has returned to her. A cur- 
ious stipulation is contained in Clause 15, 
which declares that Russian Orthodox reli- 
gious missions in Persia, as in other coun- 
tries of Islam, were merely part of tho 
“rapacious intrigues of Czarism;” the 
treaty withdraws all missionaries from 
Persia and hands over the mission prop- 
erties to the Persian Government. 
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THE PLIGHT OF CHINA 






By JESSE WILLIS JEFFERIS 





Nation torn between two contending Governments—That at Canton, headed by Sun 
Yat-sen, has the higher democratic ideals, while that at Peking has the greater strength 
and recognition—Danger of a coalition of Japan and China to fight Western imperialism 


HE recent return of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, father of Republican 
China, to the Presidency of the 

Southern Chinese Government, was 
disconcerting to the militarists at 
Peking and displeasing to the mon- 
archists at Tokio, who realize that 
the strange doctrines of republican- 
ism introduced by “ foreign devils ” 
will continue relentlessly to gnaw 
away the foundations of political 
principies and traditions 4,000 years 
old. On his assumption of office, Dr. 
Sun issued a manifesto to all foreign 
powers and a special appeal to the 
United States, setting forth the 
abuses of the Peking Government, 
the state of anarchy into which the 
country had fallen, and the patriotic 
aims of the Southern leaders. [The 
full text of these documents will be 
found on Pages 749-753. ] 


In the past, Peking officials have 
viewed with contempt the struggles 
for liberty of the revolutionaries in 
South China, who had the temerity 
to secede from the Central Govern- 
ment; but now Peking’s financial 
plight is so serious as to dislocate the 
arm of her military power and to re- 
sult in the dissolution of her Parlia- 
ment, the liberal members of which 
have voted to join the Extraordinary 
Assembly convened at Canton under 
the leadership of President Sun Yat- 
sen. 

The present outlook is worrying 
Japan, which has effectively used 
Peking as a pawn, but is now threat- 
ened with a checkmate by Canton. 
A Government genuinely republican 
is likely to prove unmanageable. To 
direct the policies of a Manchu mon- 
arch, or to bribe the military Gov- 





ernors of Chinese provinces, would 
not be an insuperable task; but the 
seeds of democracy planted in the 
Flowery Kingdom threaten a politi- 
cal upheaval so momentous, irresisti- 
ble and far-reaching as to be felt 
around the world. 


To meet this critical situation, a 
conference of Inspector Generals was 
hastily summoned by Premier Chin 
of the Peking Government to as- 
semble at Tientsin. The program 
proposed to further the reunification 
of China was as follows: 

1. The military supression of the Mon- 


golians, who are fighting for the restora- 
tion of autonomy. 


2. Reorganization of the Peking Par- 
liament. 


3. The arrest of President Sun Yat- 
sen. 


Although Sun Yat-sen was elected 
to the Presidency by the National As- 


-sembly of South China in April, con- 


gratulations have not been received 
thus far from the provinces of Huan, 
Szechuan, Yunnan and Kweichow. 
This is owing to the fact that General 
Wang Chan-yuan is organizing a 
separate federation of six neutral 
provinces, which have agreed to es- 
tablish their capital at Hupeh, to pool 
their finances, to raise an army for 
“driving out bandits,” and to prevent 
Peking from forcing these provinces 
to accept military Governors. 

Thus the Peking Government 
hopes to reunite China by refusing 
autonomy to Mongolia, by centraliz- 
ing so far as possible the military 
power and resources of the refractory 
provinces, and by crushing out democ- 
racy, for which, it is said, the prov- 
inces are totally unfitted both by 
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nature and by tradition. 
the difficulties which beset the citi- 
zens of the American Commonwealth 
in their efforts to realize the princi- 
ples of true democracy, the militar- 
ists of Peking and the monarchists 
of Tokio perhaps have some reason 
for the conviction that 400,000,000 
Orientals—Manchus, Chinese, Mon- 
gols, Mohammedans and Tibetans-— 
who have been self-governing only in 
local communities, cannot at present 
be welded into a nationa! union under 
a republican form of government. 

This was the view taken by Pro- 
fessor Goodnow of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who, in 1915, as constitu- 
tional adviser to President Yuan 
Shih-kai, published a pamphlet to 
show that a monarchy was more suit- 
able to China than a republic. Ad- 
vice from so authoritative a source 
was cheerfully adopted by President 
Yuan Shih-kai, who declared his in- 
tention to ascend the throne as ‘‘ The 
Son of Heaven,” despite the fact that 
he had cast hundreds of Chinese into 
filthy jails for daring to suggest such 
an unpopular idea; for the revolution 
in favor of a republic had swept 
thirteen out of a total of eighteen 
provinces. 

A retrospect of the political an- 
archy which has prevailed in China 
since the outbreak of the revolution 
in 1911 is likely to lead to the con- 
clusion that the awakening of the 
“Sleeping Dragon” from its 4,000 
years’ state of suspended animation 
was entirely too rude and abrupt, re- 
sulting in a reaction of racial ill- 
humor which only time can mollify. 
The sudden transition from a pater- 
nal despositism to a republic has been 
followed by an upheaval comparable 
almost to that which resulted from 
Russia’s leap in the dark from Czar- 
ism into Bolshevism. If the Manchus 
and the present Peking Government 
had been willing to follow the consti- 
tution proposed by the Chinese liber- 
als, the Flowery Kingdom would 
never, like Gaul, have been divided 
into parts, waiting for a conqueror. 
The natural political evolution of 
China should have been from a dés- 


In view of 





potism to a constitutional monarchy, 
and finally to a republic. 

The independence, arrogance and 
venality of the Tuchuns, or provincial 
military Governors of the North, are 
today the chief impediment to the re- 
unification of China. Controlling, as 
many do, not only the finances, but 
the military power of the provinces, 
they are often able unduly to in- 
fluence the policies of Canton and 


- Peking: for without the support of 


these ambitious Generals compara- 
tively nothing can be accomplished. 
It would seem that only such a civil 
war as was fought in America for 
the preservation of the Union can 
solve the problem of State rights in 
China and guarantee the sovereignty 
of the republic. 


THE “ WHITE PERIL.” 


Reunification must be realized 
without delay, or China will suffer 
the fate of Turkey and the Holy Ro- 
man Empire; for the vellow race is 
confronted as never before with the 
“white peril,’ more ominous and 
overwhelming than the terror in- 
spired among the inhabitants of the 
Pacific Coast by the peaceful inva- 
sion of the little, almond-eyed men 
from the Kingdom of the Rising Sun. 
The militarists of Japan realize that 
only a solid yellow front can with- 
stand the imperialism of the Western 
nations. “Without China, Japan 
would have lost her independence,” 
says Dr. Uesugi of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokio. ‘ The establish- 
ment of friendship between Japan 
and China is the question of the whole 
Asiatic continent.” 

The overthrow of the Government 
of Sun Yat-sen and the restoration of 
the monarchy in China is openly es- 
poused by Japan, which sees in such 
restoration its hope fo the reunifica- 
tion of China and the formation of an 
Asiatic League of Nations. “ We sin- 
cerely hope that under the leadership 
of General Chang Tso-lin of Mukden 
the monarchy will be restored,” says 
The Herald of Asia, a_ leading 
Japanese weekly published in Tokio. 
“China needs now nothing so ur- 
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gently as a period of strong dis- 
cipline under centralized authority.” 

A union of the yellow race for pro- 

tection against the imperialism and 
commercial exploitation of Western 
nations is no more impossible than 
the long-discussed British-American 
alliance to preserve world peace; for 
China, of which Japan was formerly 
a dependency and from which she 
received her early culture, is just as 
truly the mother country of the King- 
dom of the Rising Sun as England is 
the mother country of America. 
“China has three enemies, of which 
Japan is not one,” says Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of China. These three 
enemies, he says, are: 

1. Article XXI. of the League of Na- 
tions, laying down the doctrine of regional 
understanding—a _ direct challenge to 
China’s integrity. 

2. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which 
will lead to war, with China on the side 
of America. 


8. The Lansing-Ishii notes, upholding 
the doctrine that geographical propinquity 
confers rights. 

The Anglo- Japanese Alliance, 
which may ultimately be renewed, 
though with modifications, is viewed 
with apprehension by the Chinese, 
who regard this pact as a “ robbers’ 
acreement,” by which England and 
Japan will protect each other in the 
exploitation of the Far East. If, 
however, the alliance is not renewed, 
Japan and China are likely to be 
drawn closer together than they 
ever have been since the close of the 
Chinese-Japanese War in 1894. 


SINO-JAPANESE SOLIDARITY 


“We should make the control of 
China’s foreign policy and the man- 
agement of her internal financial and 
military affairs our goal,” says Mr. 
Uchida, member of the Japanese 
House of Peers, “ thereby establish- 
ing an Eastern Asiatic Federated 
Empire, with Japan as its leader.” 

But Japan must return to China 
Germany’s former rights in the Prov- 
ince of Shantung, together with the 





control of the Tsinanfu-Shunteh and 
Ksomi-Hanchow Railroads.* 

Japan must also relinquish the 
special privileges procured under 
duress from China; they are wholly 
inconsistent with the policy of the 
“open door,” which guarantees equal 
opportunities for the commerce of all 
nations. By securing an abundance 
of China’s raw materials, Japan, with 
her cheap labor, would be able to un- 
derbid the merchants of the Western 
world. 

Left alone, China will be unable 
to withstand the overwhelming pres- 
sure brought to bear upon her by 
Japan, which now has a preponderat- 
ing influence in South Manchuria, 
East Mongolia and other coastal 
provinces. No Napoleon is needed 
to warn us of the danger that Japan’s 
militarization of China might lead 
eventually to an Asiatic invasion of 
Europe, already prostrated by the 
most destructive war in history. Ac- 
cordingly. the relations between 
China and Japan may largely decide 
the future of civilization. 

The policy of an “ open door” in 
China for the commerce of all na- 
tions, as enunciated by President Mc- 
Kinley in 1908; the proposal by Sena- 
tor Knox in 1915 to neutralize the 
railroads of Manchuria, when threat- 
ened with domination by Japan; 
President Roosevelt’s act in return- 
ing to China America’s share of the 
Boxer indemnities, to be used for the 
education of Chinese youth in the col- 
leges of the United States, and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s plea for the political 
unity of China at the outbreak 
of an armed conflict between North 
and South over the Manchu restora- 
tion—all these have tended to create 
the conviction among the Chinese 
people that America is a genuine and 
disinterested friend. 

Not until the dispatch of the 
Lansing-Ishii note, Nov. 15, 1917, 
recognizing the principle that terri- 





*China’s firm refusal to negotiate with Jupan 
over Shantung, or to accept other than an un- 
conditional restoration of Shantung and _ all 
rights previously enjoyed by Germany, was again 
emphasized by China through Dr. W. W. Yen, 
Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, on June 22, 
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torial propinquity creates special in- 
terests for Japan in Chinese terri- 
tory, and President Wilson’s accept- 
ance under protest of the “ Shantung 
infamy,” a dagger aimed at the heart 
of the Chinese Nation, did America’s 
influence in China begin to wane. 
The fact that both countries have re- 
pudiated the Versailles Treaty re- 
mains, however, a hopeful sign that 
they will stand together when the 
real test comes regarding the justice 
of the provisions governing China 
and the islands in the Pacific. 


STATUS OF THE CONSORTIUM 


Commercial competition, which 
many concede was the cause of 
the last great war, will probably 
result in a conflict between the white 
and yellow races, unless it is super- 
seded by economic co-operation. The 
dismemberment of China will con- 
tinue until her political entity and 
national sovereignty are sufficiently 
secure firmly to resist foreign en- 
croachments. 

Undoubtedly, the most efficient 
measure for the reconstruction of 
China is the new financial consortium 
of Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Japan and the United States, through 
which loans may be advanced to the 
Chinese Government, not for special 
privileges, not for further disorgan- 
ization of the struggling republic, 
but for the building of railroads, 
highways, &c., and for the reorgan- 
ization of China’s decentralized bank- 
ing system. This international con- 
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sortium, headed by Thomas W. 
Lamont, may not only enable Amer- 
ica to treble her trade with China, 
which now totals $400,000,000 a year, 
but, best of all, will tend to relieve 
China from the pressure of external 
interests and from the civil strife 
within, both of which are now threat- 
ening her very life as an independent 
nation. 

But this program of fair play can 
never be put into operation until it 
has the support of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, which now realizes that it 
has been sadly demoralized by Japa- 
nese loans, made ostensibly for in- 
dustrial development, but actually for 
political disorganization, in order 
that Japan might fish in troubled 
waters. Neither can China ever func- 
tion as a nation so long as it is di- 
vided into warring factions. 

At the present moment, President 
Sun Yat-sen of South China is anath- 
ematized in the North as the Jeffer- 
son Davis of the Southern secession- 
ists. Premier Chin, the recognized 
head of the Peking Government 
—-said to be the puppet of General 
Chang Tso-lin, the Military Governor 
of Manchuria, and of General Tsao 
Kun, the Military Governor of Chi-li 
—is denounced by the liberals of the 
South as a hopeless reactionary. Only 
a Chief Executive approved by both 
factions and powerful enough to 
force into line the Governors of the 
provinces, most of which are practi- 
cally independent, can restore the po- 
litical unity of China. 


SUIT OF THE INVENTOR OF MELINITE 


EARS ago a French inventor named 
Turpin filed a copyright with the 
Patent Office of his Government for the 
invention of a picric acid explosive. The 
process was rediscovered by two French 
army officers and used by the French Army 
under the new name of melinite. Four 
years before the war the French courts ad- 
mitted M. Turpin’s claim to the invention 
of melinite, and ordered the Government to 
pay him $20,000 damages, plus an annual 
income of $4,000. Not satisfied with this, 
M. Turpin has now brought suit against 





the Government, demanding royalties on 
every recoiling cannon manufactured in 
France for either national or foreign use. 
He asserts that he is the original inventor 
of every high explosive, every cannon, shell 
and bomb used by the belligerent armies 
in the World War—even trinitrotoluene, the 
French seventy-five and the universal de- 
tonators—and gives proof that he has 
covered all these inventions by patents in 
the last thirty years. If the French courts 
recognize his contentions, he may yet be- 
come a multimillionaire. 


CHINA AND THE 
ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIA'NCE 


By SAO-KE ALFRED SZE* 


Chinese Minister to the United States 


Why the United States and China should be consulted in arranging any renewal of the 
pact between Japan and Great Britain—The only guarantee of peace in the Far East 
—Avowed objects of the alliance summarized in clear terms 


T has been said that an agricultur- 
ist is one who can make two 
blades of grass grow where only 

one grew before. So a banker may 
be defined as one whose business it 
is to produce two dollars with one. 
Where can money be placed to the 
best advantage? Economists tell us 
that materials, labor and capital are 
the essential elements of production. 
Capital is what bankers deal in. In 
order to make capital productive they 
have to seek a combination of ma- 
terials and labor. Like Alexander, 
they are always seeking more worlds 
to conquer. What country presents 
a more alluring prospect for the in- 
vestment of capital than China? 
Within its limits may be found every- 
thing that satisfies human wants. It 
has all the raw materials that are 
essential to industrial progress. 

Take the Province of Shansi, for 

example. This province lies just 
north of the Yellow River. It is an 
immense coal bed. With modern 
methods of development, this region 
may some day rival Eastern Penn- 
sylvania in anthracite production. 
There is the Province of Sechuen. 
This is a western province of the 
republic, bordering upon the _ Ti- 
betan plateau. It is walled in on all 
sides by lofty mountain ranges. It 
has always been known as the treas- 
ure house of China. Salt, petroleum, 
gold and other metals are found in 
sufficient quantities to meet a con- 
stant demand. Its vegetable prod- 
ucts. such as wood oil, are growing 
in commercial importance. I might 


go on and tell of the products of the 
other provinces, but this is enough 
to show what opportunities Ameri- 
can capital has in China’s develop- 
ment. It is hardly necessary for me 
to say that China can furnish all the 
labor required for all industrial pur- 
poses. In fact, her economic strength 
lies in her labor. To provide em- 
ployment for Chinese labor at home 
may solve a great many problems 
that are confronting other countries. 
China may be said to be a country of 
the future, and as such it presents 
immense possibilities and great op- 
portunities for all. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


I have been asked to say some- 
thing about the Anglo-Japanese Al- 


liance. This is treading on very 
treacherous ground for a diplomat. 
When John Hay was Secretary of 
State, it was the custom for a newly 
appointed Minister to come to Wash- 
ington some time before proceeding 
to his post, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing instructions. One newly: ap- 
pointed Minister came to Washing- 
ton and went to the State Depart- 
ment every day for a month to re- 
ceive instructions, but got none. At 
last, when it was about time for him 
to leave, he called on Secretary Hay 
to say good-bye, and as he was about 
to go he asked the Secretary about 


*This article by the Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington is based upon a speech which he de- 
livered before the New York State Bankers’ 
Association in Atlantic City, June 24, 1921. 
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his- instructions. For the moment 
the Secretary did not seem to under- 
stand what he meant. The Minister 
then explained that he had been in 
Washington for a month to receive 
instructions and had not yet got 
them. The situation began to dawn 
upon the Secretary, and he simply 
answered: “Make no _ speeches.” 
This is good advice for all public men 
to follow. Many have disregarded 
this advice and got into trouble. One 
reason is that a speaker is apt to be 
misquoted. Another reason is that 
words when detached from their 
connections often take on different 
meanings. You will recall a very 
recent instance of this with refer- 
ence to a very distinguished Ameri- 
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can naval officer. But on questions 
of the day it is sometimes desirable 
for public men to make their views 
known in order to clear the atmos- 
phere. Among friends I have no 
hesitation in speaking my mind free- 
ly on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
but it must be understood that I am 
speaking now not as a representa- 
tive of the Chinese Government, but 
only as a private citizen of the 
Chinese Republic. 

What is the Angilo-Japanese Alli- 
ance? It is a warlike measure de- 
signed by England and Japan to pro- 
tect their interests in the Far East. 
Its avowed object, as set forth in the 
premable of the agreement, has a 
threefold aspect, namely: (1) The 
consolidation and maintenance of the 
general peace in the regions of East- 
ern Asia and India; (2) the preser- 
vation of the common interests of all 
powers in China by insuring the .in- 
dependence and integrity of the 
Chinese Empire, and the principle of 
equal opportunities for the commerce 


and industry of all nations in China; 
(3) the maintenance of territorial 
rights of the high contracting parties 
in the regions of Eastern Asia and 
of India, and the defense of their 
special interests in the said regions. 
The alliance has a ten-year term, 


which expires in July. Accordingly, 
the question is now before the two 
countries for the third renewal. 


CHINA Not. CONSULTED 


You observe that this alliance has 
a good deal to do with China, but 
China has nothing to do with it. Here 
is an agreement vitally affecting 
China, but China has not even been 
consulted in its making. You will 
agree with me that any nation would 
resent such treatment. 

The Chinese people, therefore, have 
good reasons to object to the renewal 
of the alliance. They regard the 
situation as intolerable. The senti- 
ment against a renewal is growing in 
intensity and strength all over the 
country. The press has taken the 
matter up, and the Provincial Gov- 
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ernments have made official inquiries 
of the Central Government in regard 
to it. The Chinese people are aroused 
as a nation and have raised their 
voice against it. 

The preservation of peace in the 
Far East is a matter of such supreme 
moment that it concerns not only 
England and Japan, but other coun- 
tries as well. China and the United 
States ought to have something to 
say in the matter. 

With the possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands and Guam the United 
States may be considered as an Asi- 
atic power. China occupies a large 
portion of the Continent of Asia. Un- 
der the circumstances, China and the 
United States have certain rights to 
be consulted in all matters pertain- 
ing to the Far East. An agreement 
for guaranteeing peace in the Far 
East, therefore, should include China 
and the United States as parties. Un- 
less China and the United States be- 
come parties to the agreement, I can- 
not see how peace in the Far East 
can be made enduring. 

Some years ago the A B C powers 
were instrumental in promoting peace 


on the American Continent. You may 
be interested to know that there are 
A B C societies formed in China 
for international co-operation, A rep- 
resenting America, B Britain and C 
China. The object is to secure Anglo- 
American co-operation in the develop- 
ment of China. Such co-operation 
the Chinese people welcome. 

As I have been so long in England, 
I know pretty well the general senti- 
ment of the British people on the sub- 
ject. It is fortunate for the world 
at large that the same guiding hand 
that led the British Nation through a 
successful war is still at the helm of 
British affairs. Mr. Lloyd George, 
who has seen so much suffering and 
misery inflicted by war, will not per- 
mit the peace of the world to be again 
disturbed. I feel sure he will in time 
find a way to get China and the 
United States into his confidence in 
affairs of the East. With Mr. Lloyd 
Gecrge at the head of the British 
Government the problem of the Pa- 
cific will be solved, I believe, with the 
same statesmanlike wisdom that has 
marked the handling of other momen- 
tous questions in the last few years. 


THE PASSING OF THE DREADNOUGHT 


T was announced by the British Admiralty 

on June 1 that the old battleship Dread- 
nought, first of a famous class, was to be 
broken up. The Admiralty has sold the 
once mighty vessel, which blocked all the 
Kaiser’s naval ambitions, together with 
over 100 other obsolete battleships, cruisers, 
monitors, destroyers .and torpedo boats. 
Launched on Feb. 2, 1906, with her ten 12- 
inch guns, her complete armored belt and 
her speed of twenty-one knots, she not only 
made the rest of the British fleet obsolete, 
but also the rapidly growing fleet on which 
the Germans were building their hopes. The 
Dreadnought meant that the Kiel Canal had 
to be widened, the locks enlarged and the 
docks rebuilt. German time and money that 
might have been spent on constructive work 


were wasted on mere alterations. Though 
the design was varied, every capital ship 
laid down by every country since then has 
been built on the all-big-gun model of the 
Dreadnought. This new battleship type, 
initiated by the. late Lord Fisher, was a 
stroke of genius. When the great conflict 
began in 1914, Great Britain held an un- 
questionable advantage on the sea. And 
now, only fifteen years after King Edward 
VII. launched the great vessel at Ports- 
mouth, with Lord Fisher standing at his 
side, the Dreadnought goes to the scrap 
heap, hopelessly obsolete. Such is the speed 
of naval progress: sic transit gloria. The 
advocates of a naval holiday—a period of 
lessened activity in battleship building— 
have here an argument on their side. 
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CHINA’S DESTINY 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s proclamation against the Peking Government, with his special appeal 

to the United States for recognition of the Canton Government—South China’s charges 

against Japan—Peking speaks on Shantung—!mportant declaration of the United 
a 


States regarding the “open door” 


HE split between North and 
South China was accentuated 
by the return of Dr. Sun Yat- 

sen, the first Provisional President 
of the Chinese Republic, to the office 
of President under the new Canton 
régime, on May 5, 1921. On his as- 
sumption of office Dr. Sun issued a 
proclamation addressed to all the 
foreign powers. In this he set forth 
the deplorable state into which China 
had fallen, bitterly attacked the 
Peking Government as illegal and un- 
democratic, declared himself the con- 
stitutional leader of the whole coun- 
try, laid down his program for reuni- 
fication, and appealed to all the 
powers to recognize his Government. 
The text of this proclamation fellows: 


During the last four years the pa- 
triots of China have been waging war 
against the militarists and traitors of 
the country for the cause of constitu- 
tional government and for national ex- 
istence itself. It has been no war be- 
tween the North and South of China, 
but a struggle between militarists and 
democracy, between treason and pa- 
triotism. That the people in the North 
are sympathetic with the purposes and 
aims of the South has been demonstrat- 
ed by the fact that they have spon- 
taneously organized demonstrations and 
boycotts for the same purposes and 
aims. 

The Government at Peking has lost 
the last vestige of its control over the 
provinces—even those nominally within 
its jurisdiction—where the military 
satraps are plundering the people and 
ruining the country. These militarists 
wage war among themselves in the 
struggle for power. One of them has 
lately gone to the extent of treacher- 
ously leaguing himself with the Rus- 
sian monarchists, and aiding and abet- 
ting them to attack and capture Urga. 





While the Peking Government is fast 
crumbling from sheer hollowness, for- 
eign domination tends to spread from 
north to south. The existence of China 
as a nation is in jeopardy. Since the 
unconstitutional dissolution of the Na- 
tional Assembly in June, 1917, no de 
jure Government has existed in Peking. 
New election laws may have been made 
and new National Assemblies may have 
been elected, but they all lack legal 
basis. Confirmation of this has eome 
from an unexpected quarter—from Hsu 
Shih-chang himself, when he _ issued 
the order in October last for the holding 
of a general election, based, not on the 
new election law which is the basis of 
his own title, but on the old election 
law, which is incompatible with his 
claim to the Presidency. The extraor- 
dinary spectacle is- thus presented of 
the self-styled President of the repub- 
lic confessing that he has no legal right 
to that title. Thus in this hour of 
crisis, when the national existence itself 
is imperiled, there is in Peking no Gov- 
ernment which is legally constituted or 
able to discharge the functions of Gov- 
ernment. 


Under these circumstances the Na- 
tional Assembly, the only body of legally 
elected representatives of all the prov- 
inces and territories of the country, has 
established a formal Government and 
has elected me to be President of «the 
republic. Being the founder of the re- 
public, I cannot afford to see it in dan- 
ger without making an effort to save it. 
Having been summoned once before—in 
1911—to the Presidency, from which I 
resigned after a short tenure, in order, 
as I thought, to bring about unity to 
the country, I intend now to do all in 
my power to discharge those duties and 
functions honestly, faithfully and to the 
satisfaction of my fellow-citizens. 


As the National Assembly which has 
electéd me represents the whole coun- 
try, irrespective of north or south, so 
it shall be my first endeavor to unite 
all provinces and territories of the re- 
public under one Government, which 
shall be progressive and enlightened. 
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The legitimate rights of foreign pow- 
ers and their nationals, duly acquired 
by treaty, contract or established usage, 
shall be scrupulously respected. The 
vast resources of the country, natural 
and industrial, shall be developed so 
that the whole world, suffering from 
the disastrous effects of long years of 
war, will be benefited. For this purpose 
foreign capital and expert knowledge 
will, in pursuance of the open-door pol- 
icy, be welcomed. There is little doubt 
that with the Southern provinces enjoy- 
ing good government and prosperity 
under honest administration and a con- 
structive program, other provinces will 
be only too ready to throw off the yoke 
of militarism and misrule, and, ac- 
knowledging the authority of this Gov- 
ernment, bring about the much-desired 
unification of the country. I believe 
my task is lightened by the faet of the 
illegality and inecompetency of the 
Peking Government. That Government 
is not recognized by the Chinese peo- 
ple themselves, but is being propped up 
solely by its possession of the historic 
capital of the country and its conse- 
quent recognition by the foreign 
powers. 

I appeal to the Governments of the 
friendly powers to withdraw recognition 
from the soi-disant Government which 
is avowedly no de jure Government, 
and which is proving itself not even a 
de facto Government. And, in the same 
manner in which they recognized the 
republican Government formed by the 
National Assembly in 1913, I request 
that they accord recognition to this 
Government formed now by the same 
Assembly. This is the only Govern- 
ment of the republic actuated by no 
desire of selfish gain, but by the sole 
motive of serving the republic to the 
best of its ability. Members of this 
Government represent those ideals and 
those principles which, if the republic 
is to survive and take its rightful place 
in the family of nations, as they firm- 
ly believe it will, must necessarily tri- 
umph, viz., liberalism, constitutionalism 
and devotion to the common weal. 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO AMERICA 


To the United States, however, Dr. 
Sun made a special appeal for recog- 
nition, believing that the American 
Government, pre-eminently, was the 
friend of democratic China and her 
protector by virtue of the Hay doc- 
trine of the open door, which is char- 
acterized as the ‘ Monroe doctrine 
of China.” The text of this appeal, 
dated May 17, 1921, was obtained for 
CURRENT History from Ma Soo, the 


ington. 


unrecognized representative of the 
South China Government at Wash- 
it is addressed to President 
Harding and reads as follows: 


Your Excellency: 


I have just issued a manifesto to the 
Friendly Nations, but I am impelled, on 
behalf of my countrymen, to make a 
particular appeal to your Excellency, 
for the reason that we regard America 
as the Mother of Democracy and the 
champion of liberalism and righteous- 
ness, whose disinterested friendship and 
support of China in her hour of distress 
has been demonstrated to us more than 
once. China is now in the most critical 
time of her existence. Whether democ- 
racy triumphs or fails, much depends 
upon the decision of America. This 
time we look again to America to sup- 
port righteousness and to help uphold 
the will of the Chinese people. 

As I have shown in my manifesto to 
the Friendly Nations, the so-called war 
between North and South China is not 
a war between the different sections 
of the country, but a national struggle 
between militarism and democracy, be- 
tween treason and patriotism. That the 
people in the North are sympathetic, 
and are working in co-operation with 
the South, has been demonstrated by 
the fact that they have spontaneously 
organized demonstrations and boycotts 
in order to fight against the foreign 
opressor who supports these traitors. 

When, at the end of the great war, 
the powers advised us to cease fighting 
and bring about the unification of the 
country, the South complied by meet- 
ing the North at a conference in Shang- 
hai. The South was ready, for the sake 
of early restoration of peace, to yield 
in practically everything, on one condi- 
tion, namely, that the Peking Govern- 
ment should repudiate all the secret 
treaties and, in particular, the Twenty- 
one Demands of Japan, which were con- 
tracted after the illegal dissolution of 
Parliament, and which were merely the 
bait offered by the Emperor Yuan 
Shih-kai for the recognition of his abor- 
tive empire. But this simple and just 
demand of the South was rejected. 
The South being unwilling to sacrifice 
national independence for a nominal 


unification, the Peace Conference came ~ 


to a deadlock, and the state of war 
continued. 


Furthermore, it was simply the 
weight of public opinion in China that 
forced China’s delegates to the Peace 
Conference at Paris to present an ap- 
peal for the restoration of Shantung to 
China. The Northern militarists, how- 
ever, worked secretly against this ap- 
peal, for should Japan be forced to re- 
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tfurn Shantung, they would lose the ma- 
terial support of Japan. 


The internal condition of China has 
gone from bad to worse. While the 
people of North China are dying by the 
millions from starvation, food in 
abundance is “cornered” by these mili- 
tarists around the famine districts for 
the sake of self-gain. This is proved 
by the fact that when some foreign 
philanthropists offered a large quantity 
of rice to relieve the famine situa- 
tion, the Chinese Famine Relief Society 
declined the offer in kind, but requested 
in its stead the equivalent in money, on 
the ground that plenty of food can be 
gotten even in the famine areas. 


Such is the state of affairs in China 
that unless America, her traditional 
friend and supporter, comes forward 
to lend a helping hand in this critical 
period, we shall be compelled, against 
our will, to submit to the Twenty-one 
Demands of Japan. I make this special 
appeal, therefore, through your Ex- 
cellency, to the Government of the 
United States to save China once more; 
for it is to America’s genuine friend- 
ship, as exemplified by the John Hay 
Doctrine, that China owes her exist- 
ence as a nation. The John Hay Doc- 
trine is to China what the Monroe Doc- 
trine is to America. The violation of 
this Hay Doctrine would mean the loss 
of our national integrity and th2 subse- 
quent partitioning of China. Just as 
America would do her utmost to keep 
intact the spirit as well as the letter of 
the Monroe Doctrine, so we in China 
are striving to uphold this spirit of the 
John Hay Doctrine. It is in this spirit, 
therefore, that I appeal to the author 
of the John Hay Doctrine to befriend 
the Chinese Nation again in this hour 
of her national peril, by extending im- 
mediate recognition to this Govern- 
ment. (Signed) SUN YAT-SEN. 


JAPAN ARMS NORTH CHINA 


The new South China Government 
shortly after its inauguration found 
itself called upon to renew actual 
fighting with its northern opponents, 
and according to charges made by 
Dr. Wu Ting-fang, the Foreign Min- 
ister in Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Cabinet, 
these continuers of civil war were 
armed and even officered by the Jap- 
anese. Ma Soo, the Washington rep- 
resentative of Dr. Sun, received a 
long dispatch from Dr. Wu on July 
7 in which an account was given of 
the circumstances under which the 
militarists of Kwangsi, the province 





bordering on Kwangtung, 
the latter territory and how they 
were finally repelled. The dispatch, 
which made serious charges against 
Japan, reads as follows: 





invaded 


War has been forced upon the people 
of Kwangtung. We have *-en at pains 
to preserve peace in South China, so 
that industry might be developed and 
business prospered, but we are not per- 
mitted to go on with the peaceful de- 
velopment of the province. The Kwang- 
si militarists, urged by the war lords 
in North China and aided by funds from 
Tokio, have been for the last three 
months harassing the borders of. 
Kwangtung. In several places they 
have crossed the boundary line and dis- 
turbed the peaceful inhabitants. 


Instead of repelling the marauders by 
force, we withdrew our troops further 
into the province, hoping that time and 
reason would lead them to see the in- 
justice of their actions, but our pa- 
tience has been mistaken for weakness, 
and on May 22 a large force of Kwangsi 
militarists boldly marched across the 
border line and many miles _ into 
Kwangtung, plundering the city of 
Ling Shan, in the southwestern part of 
Kwangtung. Our soldiers urged them 
to withdraw, but in answer they fired 
upon them. Then our soldiers drove 
them back, and since then there has 
been fighting in many places along the 
border line. On June 30 our troops met 
the Kwangsi forces near Wuchow, the 
most important commercial city in 
Kwangsi, situated about 100 miles from 
the City of Canton. 


We succeeded in capturing that city 
after a severe battle, but in the strug- 
gle we discovered that we were not 
fighting against the Kwangsi mili- 
tarists alone. There were many Japa- 
nese fighting in their ranks. The Japa- 
nese Captain Nagamura directed the 
Kwang'si forces in that campaign, and 
many of the arms and munitions that 
fell into our hands with the capture of 
the city were of Japanese manufacture. 
We have also just discovered that the 
Japanese steamer Kogawa Maru, laden 
with arms and ammunition destined for 
Kwangsi, is now in the Port of Shang- 
hai ready to sail for South China. 

As there is an understanding among 
the different powers not to permit the 
importation of arms and ammunition 
into China for internal warfare, call 
their attention to this flagrant viola- 
tion of that understanding. The peo- 
ple of China cry for justice. They 
hope their cry will be heard by liberty- 
loving people of America. 
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SHANTUNG PARLEY REFUSED 


Despite the charge of the Canton 
Government that the Peking Govern- 
ment is in league with the Japanese 
in their encroachments on China, the 
Peking leaders continue to give signs 
that they have no intention of yield- 
ing to Japan in the matter of Shan- 
tung. The sending of Mr. Simpson 
(‘Putnam Weale’”’) to London to or- 
ganize a whole campaign against 
Japan and the Shantung settlement 
acmonstrated this quite recently. For 
many weary months Japan has used 
every persuasion to induce China to 
enter into discussions of the condi- 
tions under which the Shantung 
Peninsula might be returned _ to 
China. These invitations have been 
continuously refused. An official 
statement on the subject—the first 
in many months—was_ issued in 
Peking on June 22 by Dr. W. W. 
Yen, the Chinese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. After asserting that China 
had always lost territory or prestige 
as a result of negotiations over inter- 
national questions, Dr. Yen explained 
the Chinese view regarding Shantung 
as follows: 

If Japan intends unconditionally to 
restore the German leased territory in 
Shantung and the inalienable rights 
and privileges formerly enjoyed by Ger- 
many, she should announce that fact to 
the world in unequivocal terms. If she 
proposes to make conditions for such 
restitution, she should likewise frankly 
announce those terms for all nations to 
pronounce jugment upon them. 

China does not want an empty res- 
toration, but wishes to know in advance 
what restoration is meant—what Japan 
proposes to do with all public buildings, 
docks, railway terminals, railways, 
mines, the property seized by Japan 
since her occupation by forced sale; 
the salt industry, and the revenues 
from the railways collected by Japan 
during her occupation. Let Japan go 
on record as to what she intends to do 
with these and other questions, and 
there will be no need for negotiations. 

Furthermore, China does not wish to 
jeopardize her right to carry the Shan- 
tung question to the League of Nations 
by entering into direct negotiations. 
China does not purpose to permit Japan 
to cite such negotiations in support of 

possible opposition to submission of the 
question to that body. 


China also would be lacking in proper 
consideration for the nations which 
have interested themselves in the Shan- 
tung settlement should she undertake 
to negotiate directly. This is particular- 
ly true with reference to the Senate 
and people of the United States, who 
have evinced a friendly desire to see 
China’s interests safeguarded. 

Internationalization of the port of 
Tsing-tao would meet with approval 
by China. It is in Ine with China’s 
declared policy and action in throwing 
open various ports to international 
trade, and it is realized that it would be 
greatly to China’s interest. The initia- 
tive in this direction, however, lies with 
China and not with Japan. 

[For further details of Japan’s foreign policy, 
see Page 8ss7.] : 


INSISTING ON THE OPEN DOOR 


The Peking Government was much 
elated by a new declaration for the 
open-door policy in China, issued by 
Secretary Hughes in answer to a let- 
ter from Sao-ke Alfred Sze, the 
Chinese Ambassador at Washington, 
inquiring as to the attitude of the 
United States Government on the 
various complaints made by the Brit- 
ish, Japanese and Danish Govern- 
ments against wireless concessions 
granted by China to an American 
wireless company. The full corre- 
spondence was given out subsequent- 
ly by Mr. Sze. The Ambassador’s 
note, dated June 9, referred to the 
agreement made on Jan. 8 between 
the Chinese Minister of Communica- 
tions, representing the Peking Gov- 
ernment, and the Federal Telegraph 
Company, an American corporation, 
“for the erection and operation, as a 


- joint enterprise of the Chinese Gov- 


ernment and the American company, 
of stations for wireless communica- 
tion.” It further referred to the pro- 
tests made by several of the powers, 
on the ground that previous rights 
granted to their respective nationals 
were thereby violated. The reply of 
the American Secretary of State was 
sent on July 1, 1921. Here is the of- 
ficial text: 
I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of June 9, and in 


reply assure you that it is not the in- 
tention of this Government to withdraw 
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from the position hitherto taken by it 
in support of the rights accruing to the 
Federal Telegraph Company under the 
contract of Jan. 8 last. In its view, the 
communications which it has received 
from the other interested Governments, 
in reply to its inquiries as to the rea- 
sons for their protests to the Chinese 
authorities against this contract, tend 
only to confirm this Government in its 
belief that the adverse claims which 
have been urged as excluding the Fed- 
eral Telegraph Company from partici- 
pating with the Chinese Government in 
establishing wireless communications 
are founded upon assertions of monopo- 
listic or preferential rights, in the field 
of Chinese Governmental enterprise, 
which cannot be reconciled either with 
the treaty rights of American citizens 
in China or with the principle of the 
open door. 

Your reference to the principle of the 
open door affords me the opportunity to 
assure you of this Government’s con- 
tinuance in its whole-hearted support 
of that principle, which it has tradition- 
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ally regarded as fundamental both to 
the interests of China itself and to the 
common interests of all powers in 
China, and indispensable to the free 
and peaceful development of their com- 
merce on the Pacific Ocean. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has never 
associated itself with any arrangement 
which sought to establish any special 
rights or privileges in China that would 
abridge the rights of the subjects or 
citizens of other friendly States; and 
I am happy to assure you that it is the 
purpose of this Government neither to 
participate nor to acquiesce in any ar- 
rangement which might purport to 
establish. in favor of foreign interests 
any superiority of rights with respect 
to commercial or economic devolopment 
in designated regions of the territories 
of China, or which might seek to create 
any such monopoly or preference as 
would exclude other nationals from un- 
dertaking any legitimate trade or in- 
dustry or from participating with the 
Chinese Government in any category 
of public enterprise. 


HUGO STINNES, THE GERMAN CROESUS 


_" say “ Stinnes ” today in Germany is to 

proneunce the German equivalent for 
“ Rockefeller.” This comparison is true, 
however, only as regards the enormous for- 
tune which Hugo Stinnes, coal magnate, 
steamship owner and newspaper controller, 
has by a chain of fortunate circumstances, 
depending mainly on the war, but also on 
the man’s undisputed commercial ability, 
been enabled to amass. Aside from his vast 
interests, or rather by means of the power 
they give him, this sinister-looking figure 
has become a political force. The Eco- 
nomic Review of June 10 describes him as 
follows: 


He has the somewhat squat figure of a 
country parson; his swarthy complexion and 
black hair and beard have earned him the 
name of ‘‘the Assyrian,’’ the gaze of his 
narrow eyes under heavy eyebrows is pene- 
trating, his mouth is hard and long, with 
thin Hips. * * * 


The leader and financier of the German 
Popular Party, he is now, from both the 
economic and the political standpoint, a 
central figure of public life, and it is even 
said that the Fahrenbach Cabinet did not 





dare to reach any decision without hearing 
his views. While his vast industrial under- 
takings spread further and further through 
Germany, and his numerous newspapers 
give the law to the rest of the press, he is 
proclaimed by the ultra-pan Germans as the 
legitimate successor of Bismarck. To the 
Socialists, naturally, he is anathema as the 
incarnation of capitalism and reaction. 


Stinnes has reached his present position 
within thirty years. Only 50 years of age, 
he started his career at Miilheim on the 
Ruhr with a capital of 50,000 marks. The 
stages of his rise were through the sale of 
coal to the acquisition of mines, from iron 
and steel production to shipping. The chief 
purveyor of military supplies for the Ger- 
man Government during the war, he 
charged and _ received fabulous profits, 
plunged into politics, bought newspapers 
(including the official organ of the Govern- 
ment, the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung) 
and even the Hirsch Telegraph Union, in- 
dispensable for the lesser German press. 
Today he seems to be on the way to buying 
up all Germany. 


MUSTAPHA KEMAL AND THE 
GREEK WAR 


By CLAIR PRICE 


An American newspaper correspondent who has lived 


in the Near EFast 


What the Turkish Nationalists under Mustapha Kemal are fighting for, and how the 
fate of Europe may hang upon the decision of their war with the Greeks—Why the 
struggle centres about the Treaty of Sevres—Constantinople the key of the situation 


HE new campaign begun about the 
middle of July by King Constan- 
tine and his Prime Minister 

against the Turkish Nationalist forces 
under Mustapha Kemal Pasha may 
justly be said to involve the fate of 
Europe. The danger of this new war 
for control of Asia Minor is fully real- 
ized by some of the allied Premiers. 
The war in Asia Minor between the 
Turks and the Greeks centres about 
the Treaty of Sévres, which originally 
was wholly favorable to Greece and 
unfavorable to Turkey. The first 
trouble came when that treaty was 
modified at the London Conference 
held in February, 1921. Greece, seeing 
herself threatened with loss of the 
advantages gained under the original 
treaty, rejected the modifications de- 
cided upon by the Allies, and rushed 
into another war with Turkey, a war 
devised to enforce the Sevres Treaty 
on a strong Turkish Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, for whom that treaty is 
“suicide 400 times over.” It is a war 
of peculiar futility, inasmuch as its 
outccme, whatever it may be, has yet 
to receive the consent of Russia—the 
senior partner to all settlements in 
Turkey, a senior partner temporarily 
laid up with troubles of his own. 
Until Russia guarantees a new régime 
over the Straits of Constantinople it 
is difficult to consider any such new 
régime as permanently written into 
Near Eastern history. The Russian 
Government has already repudiated 
the Near Eastern settlement which 
the Sevres Treaty proposes. In its 


treaty of last March with the Turk- 
ish Nationalists it announced its 
own policy respecting the Straits in 
the following language: 

In order to secure full freedom of 
trade on and around the Black Sea, a 
conference of the neighboring States 
shall be called to draw up the necessary, 
detailed and authoritative statutes, 
which shall, however, in no way tend 
to diminish the absolute sovereignty of 
Turkey, or the security of the country 
and its capital, Constantinople. 
Greece’s disregard of such a pro- 

nouncement can hardly be accidental. 
One can look upon the blow which 
Greece has dealt the Turkish Nation- 
alist Government only as an attempt 
to rush the imposition of the Sévres 
Treaty during Russia’s absence. In 
the light of France’s coolness toward 
the Sévres Treaty and of Italy’s 
known hostility; in the light of the 
century of worry which Constanti- 
nople has occasioned the British Gov- 
ernment, one may infer that the Brit- 
ish are not disinterested spectators 
of this attempt to present the future 
Russia with a Greek fait accompli in 
the region of the Straits. One may 
go further and find in the present 
Greco-Turkish war a circumstance of 
the highest importance in connection 
with Great Britain’s failure thus far 
to summon the general peace confer- 
ence provided for in the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Trade Agreement. 


THE RELIGIOUS ISSUE 


But the Anglo-Russian struggle for 
the mastery of the East, a struggle 
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which has raged for more than a cen- 
tury from the Balkans to Burma, is 
not as historic an aspect of the 
Greco-Turkish war as the mediaeval 
religious issue which still abides be- 
tween the Ecumenical Patriarch otf 
Orthodox Christianity and the Caliph 
of Sunni Mohammedanism. 

Judaism, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism have all sprung from the 
same corner of the earth. All three 
are monotheist religions with many 
elements held in common. Just as 
Christianity may be looked upon as 
Judaism plus the Messiahship of 
Jesus, so Mohammedanism may be 


looked upon as Christianity plus the 


sword of Mohammed; for Mohammed 
did not come to reveal a new religion, 
but to convert the world to the relig- 
ion revealed before him by Moses and 
Jesus. Yet, closely related as they 
are, the respective believers in Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism proba- 
bly hate each other more than the 
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devotees of any other two religions 
on the face of the earth; the memory 
of the great Mohammedan conquest 
is too green in Christian minds to per- 
mit of peace. 

It is idle to point out that Europe 
no longer lives in the Middle Ages, 
that wars arise nowadays out of poli- 
tics rather than religion, that the 
Sign of the Cross has been somewhat 
eclipsed of late by the Sign of the 
Factory Chimney. It is a waste 
of breath to point out that there 
are as good brains in Mohammedan- 
ism as in Christianity, and that the 
Near East has abundant need of both, 
if its broken pieces are to be picked 
up and put together again. For Eu- 
rope is still a small continent com- 
pletely surrounded by Mohammedan- 
ism and the sea. Good Europeans 
know what to expect of the sea, but 
not even the shrewdest of them 
looks upon Mohammedanism as a de: 
pendable force. Twice in the last 


dozen of centuries Mohammedanism 
has ripped and torn its way deeply 


into Europe. Once it was Charles 
Martel who flung the Arabs back 
from Tours; nothing now remains of 
that raid except the memory of the 
great days when Cordoba ranked 
with Bagdad as a seat of Arab learn- 
ing. Later it was Vienna which twice 
stood like a rock in the path of the 
Grand Turk—and Constantinople is 
still a Turkish bridgehead. The 
Ecumenical Patriarch still wanders 
homeless among the churches he lost 
in Stamboul on the afternoon of May 
29, 1453. Now that Russia for the 
moment is out of it, Greece has be-’ 
come the spearhead of Christian Eu- 
rope, and the Greeks are ready to 
sound the Last Post over the Mosques 
of Stamboul. 

No move in the history of Chris- 
tendom has hurt Mohammedanism so 
much as the Treaty of Sévres, and 
the association of Great Britain’s 
name with that treaty is in marked 
contrast to the benevolent tradition 
which characterized British policy in 
Mohammedan countries down to 1914. 
Great Britain’s historic enemy at 
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Constantinople has been Russia, and 
one may infer that the greatest Mo- 
hammedan power in the world would 
not have put its name to the Sévres 
Treaty without a very urgent motive. 

For the present, Greece has under- 
taken the imposition of the treaty on 
the Turkish Nationalist Government, 
and the Greco-Turkish war is being 
waged in the small ring of a world 
arena, an arena in which far greater 
issues are at stake than were settled 
in the great war. If, however, we 
may cut sharply away the endless 
ramifications of the Greco-Turkish 
war, we shall find that the Turkish 
end of the war presents a remarkable 
story in itself. 


THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 


The crash of the last three years’ 
events in Europe still obscures the 
fact that the old Turkish Empire has 
at last been partitioned. When Gen- 
eral Townshend, of Kut-el-Amara 


fame, led a Turkish delegation down 
to a British battleship off the Dar- 


danelles at midnight of Oct. 30, 1918, 
what was left of Turkey consisted of 
about 300,000 square miles stretching 
from Bulgaria to Baku. The separate 
armistice with Great Britain, which 
the Turkish delegation signed that 
night, stipulated the withdrawal of 
the unbeaten Turkish armies in 
Transcaucasia behind the old Turco- 
Russian frontier, and Turkey there- 
after, pending the signing of peace, 
occupied an area of some 250,000 
square miles, with a population of 
some 10,000,000. Turkey then in- 
cluded only Turkish territory proper. 
The Arab countries from the Persian 
Gulf to Libya were lost. 

The armistice was followed by one 
of the important events in the his- 
tory of Europe, but amid the din of 
a world war which was smashing to 
its close it slipped by almost unno- 
ticed. The Anglo-French Saloniki 
force marched into Constantinople; 
the greatest naval force Constantino- 
ple had ever seen, a force which in- 
cluded a large proportion of the Brit- 
ish Grand Fleet itself, steamed up the 


Dardanelles and anchored off Dolma 
Bagtsche Palace; and, temporarily 
at least, Constantinople had been re- 
turned to Christian control. 

The British command in Constan- 
tinople took over the policing of the 
Pera section, detailed control officers 
to operate the Bagdad Railway to 
Konia, whence British expeditionary 
forces operated it all the way to 
Mesopotamia, and dispatched heavier 
forces to Batum for the occupation 
of Transcaucasia. The French com- 
mand policed the Stamboul section 
of the capital, operated the railways 
of Turkey in Europe, and garrisoned 
the principal towns. The Italian com- 
mand policed Scutari, on the Asiatic 
shore of the Constantinople area, and 
later occupied a large area of Turkey 
in Asia, extending from <Adalia to 
Konia. The rest of Turkey in Asia 
was not occupied; the British com- 
mand did not have troops available. 
Here the war had broken down 
the whole fabric of ordinary inter- 
course. Banditry and typhus were 
laying waste what was left to lay 
waste; whole provinces lay in weed- 
grown ruins; and in large areas 
across which the Turkish and Rus- 
sian armies had surged neither man 
nor animal could be found alive. 
Throughout this great stretch of 
primitive Alpine country the allied 
command in _ Constantinople _ per- 
mitted the Sultan’s Government to 
police the larger towns in an effort to 
bring such order out of the appalling 
chaos as it could. 


The Sultan’s Government had now 
returned to the British influence, 
which had dominated it from 1810 to 
1888. Purged of its Russian alliance 
and traditionally linked to the Sultan- 
Caliph by reason of India’s 60,000,- 
000 Mohammedans, Great Britain 
was Turkey’s inevitable refuge as 
long as the Turkish Government 
should be too weak to stand alone 
against the powerful influences 
which make a perpetual battleground 
of Constantinople. For the time be- 
ing the Turks looked to the Moham- 
medans of India to produce a British 





























peace treaty as easy in its terms as 
the British armistice had been, and, 
in so far as the broken-down means 
of communication in Asia Minor per- 
mitted, the Sultan’s Government 
obeyed the allied demands to the let- 
ter, demobilizing such forces as the 
terms of the armistice demanded, and 
surrendering large quantities of war 
material to British units on the 
fringes of the Constantinople area. 
Further than that, the Turks sought 
in the United States an escape from 
permanent British domination. Tur- 
key’s demand to be taken under an 
American mandate became unani- 
mous, despite the fact that the Allied 
Board of Censors in Constantinople 
had forbidden the publication of 


“news from Russian Soviet or Ameri- . 


can agencies” in the Turkish press. 

Then came the Greek occupation 
of the great Turkish port of Smyrna 
on May 15, 1919, which alienated 
Turkey from the British and com- 
pelled her to stand or fall by her own 
strength. 


MUSTAPHA KEMAL’S DEFIANCE 


Because the Greek disembarkation 
had been preceded by a small British 
landing, the Turks rightly or wrongly 
interpreted it as a British move. It 
caused such amazement that every 
shop in Stamboul shut its doors for 
three days, and the British command 
across the Golden Horn in Pera 
mounted machine guns on Galata 
Bridge. The Turks claimed that, 
since Greece had not been one of the 
Allies, the Greek occupation of 
Smyrna was a violation of the ar- 
mistice they had signed with Great 
Britain, and was equivalent to a new 
declaration of war on Turkey. Even 
now, in little Turkish villages far 
away in the mountains of Asia Minor, 
one may see Turkish men mumbling 
over their coffee about the “dirty 
English,” and Turkish women pass- 
ing with the red brassard inscribed 
in black Turkish script: “Remember 
Smyrna until it is avenged.” 

The armistice with Great Britain 
was torn up, and thereafter not an- 
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other bullet was surrendered to the 
Allies. Thrown on their resources, 
the Turks were able to find a strong 
man in the person of General Musta- 
pha Kemal Pasha, then Commander 
of the Turkish Third Army Corps 
stationed at Sivas in Asia Minor. In 
view of the sort of government which 
Constantinople has forced upon the 
Turkish Nation for the last centurv. 
a system of government in which 
nearly every strong man whom Tur- 
key could produce was sooner or later 
assassinated, Mustapha Kemal’s rise 
at this desperate moment evidences’ 
the soundness and virility of the 
Turkish people. Mustapha Kemal 
declared his allegiance to the person 
of the Sultan, whom he regarded as 
a prisoner in enemy hands, but he re- 
pudiated the Sultan’s Government, 
which he declared was incapable of 
registering the decrees of the Turk- 
ish people, by reason of the pressure 
of the allied command in Constanti- 
nople. 

Disregarding Constantinople’s de- 
mand for his resignation, he hastily 
began extemporizing a Turkish Gov- 
ernment in Asia Minor which should 
represent the Turkish Nation until 
such time as the.,Sultan’s Govern- 
ment in Constantinople would be able 
to function freely.. In the meantime 
the Sultan’s Government preferred 
charges against the Greeks of atroci- 
ties committed during their occupa- 
tion of Smyrna, and the allied com- 
mand in Constantinople sought to 
ease an increasingly difficult situa- 
tion by dispatching a commission, 
consisting of the British, French, 
Italian and American High Commis- 
sioners, to conduct an investigation 
at Smyrna. The result of the investi- 
gation was that four Greek officers 
were sentenced to long terms of im- 
prisonment, but the commission’s re- 
port was officially suppressed. One 
who looks upon the old Turkish Em- 
pire as one of the major scandals of 
Christendom may be permitted to 
point out that it is by such suppres- 
sions of the truth that hatred of the 
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Turkish Nation has been manufac- 
tured. 

Mustapha Kemal’s efforts brought 
some 300 delegates from the Turkish 
provinces of Asia Minor trekking into 
the ruined town of Erzerum. The 
Congress of Erzerum in July, 1919, 
was followed by the still larger Con- 
gress of Sivas in September, at which 
the Grand National Assembly was 
organized to sit at Angora as the pro- 
visional Turkish Government. The 
final inauguration of the National 
Assembly was, to any lover of Tur- 
key, the most hopeful event which 
has occurred in Turkey for more than 
acentury. It is impossible to visual- 
ize its vast promise for Turkey with- 
out knowing something of the old 
days of the empire, and of a Turkish 
Government in Constantinople which, 
in fact, was anything but Turkish. 

The old Turkish Empire occupied 
the military centre of the world. It 
was the junction of three continents. 
The trade routes of Asia, Africa and 
Europe crossed and crisscrossed it. 
With the rise of the mechanical revo- 
lution Europe began to reach out 
along the trade routes after the raw 
materials of Asia and Africa. From 
a continent of castles and serfs, Eu- 
rope became a continent of blast 
furnaces and trade unions, driven by 
industrial hunger into that terrific 
competitive search for raw materials 
which goes under the name of impe- 
rialism. Europe’s reach for the raw 
materials of Asia and Africa, along 
with the control of the trade routes 
to fetch home these materials, in- 
evitably brought it into touch with 
Constantinople. The medieval re- 
ligious feud which has centred for 
centuries in the Mohammedan bridge- 
head of Constantinople became in- 
extricably interwoven with the pow- 
erful industrial influences of Euro- 
pean imperialism. Although an East- 
ern and a non-industrial nation, Tur- 
key endeavored to drop into step with 
the new industrial march of Europe; 
but the young Russian Empire was 
already feeling the bars of its Black 
Sea jail, Great Britain was finding it 
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imperative to bar Russia from the 
Straits, and Constantinople had al- 
ready become the battleground of the 
most powerful political forces in the 
world. 


One can indicate only a few typical 
results for Turkey. The capitulations 
were forced on the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment by which every unscrupulous 
rascal who could show a foreign pass- 
port was placed beyond the reach of 
the Turkish courts. Treaties were 
forced on the Sultan for the “pro- 
tection” of his minorities, treaties 
which were not enforced and which 
had the single effect of stimulating 
his minorities against the empire. 
Money was loaned to Turkey by bank- 
ers who, in return, took over a mort- 
gage on every piaster of the Turkish 
Government’s revenue, making the 
Government a helpless subsidiary of 
its foreign bondholders. The time 
finally came when Turkey needed 
everything necessary to a modern in- 
dustrial country, railroads, harbors, 
ships, good roads, water power, fac- 
tories, but even its salt and tobacco 
were already foreign monopolies. 
So completely was its income tied up 
that when the Sultan built the Hedjaz 
Railway he had to call for popular 
subscriptions, and Turkish women 
stripped the jewels off their fingers 
and even cut off their hair and sold 
it. The Turkish Government long 
ago ceased to rule in Constantinople, 
and the European embassies, each 
with its court of concession hunters, 
permitted nobody to succeed it. The 
empire became an insane asylum of 
jangling races and religions, while 
Constantinople became such a cess- 
pool that its future, a British doctor 
once said, has become not a political, 
but a medical problem. 


A PATRIOTIC MOVEMENT 


It was a bitter and an unaccus- 
tomed position for Turkey. The re- 
sult was a slow but substantial 
growth of a Turkey-for-the-Turks 
movement, a sound nationalist move- 
ment which envisaged a Turkey 
standing again erect among the na- 
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tions by its own strength. For the 
moment, however, Turkey was tied 
hand and foot. In order to preserve 
her life she was compelled to rely on 
the great British Embassy in Con- 
stantinople which saved her from 
Russia in 1856 and again in 1876. But 
the British Embassy refused in 1880 
to accept concessions for the con- 


struction of a railroad from Constan- . 


tinople to Bagdad, and Turkey’s need 
of such an elementary highway was 
so urgent that she finally broke with 
Great Britain and let the first of the 
Bagdad concessions in 1888 through 
the German Embassy, relying on the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad scheme to afford 
her the same protection from Russia 
as the British Embassy had pre- 
viously afforded. Turkey’s position 
remained as humiliating under Ger- 
man domination as it had been under 
British influence, but the completion 
of the Bagdad Railway was expected 
to hasten the day when Germany 
could be dismissed as Great Britain 
had already been dismissed. 

When in 1907, however, Great 
Britain unexpectedly signed a truce 
with Russia in Persia, and King Ed- 
ward VII. met the Czar at Reval in 
1908 preparatory to lending his 
powerful support to Turkey’s great 
enemy, an electrical shock ran 
through Turkey. Any agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, 
Turkey reasoned, would inevitably 
mean her own partition (and the se- 
cret Anglo-Russian agreement of 
1915, by which Russia “annexed” 
Constantinople, showed how shrewdly 
Turkey reasoned); if Turkey was 
to break her bonds it was now or 
never. 

Turkish nationalism broke surface 
at once in the Young Turkish revolu- 
tion of July, 1908. Throughout the 
empire this movement was _ hailed 
with the wildest enthusiasm, but it 
flickered and went out in the foul air 
of Constantinople. The great war 
came, and although Germany was 
compelled to drag the Turk into it by 
the heels, Turkey’s interests lay in- 
evitably with Germany, for it was 
Germany who was fighting Russia. 


Once in the war, Turkey rescinded 
the capitulations and Turkish na- 
tionalism rose again to meet its sup- 
posed opportunity. 


But Germany’s collapse in 1918 
only returned Turkey to the British 
influence, and allied garrisons in 
Constantinople itself (the only en- 
emy capital which the Allies have oc- 
cupied) now fastened a more rigor- 
ous control than ever on the Sultan’s 
Government. But beneath the sur- 
face the current of Turkish national- 
ism still flowed so strongly that, with 
the Greek occupation of Smyrna, it 
was able to take the utterly unprece- 
dented course of throwing up at An- 
gora a free Turkish Government in 
flat defiance of Great Britain. 


ANGORA FORMIDABLE 


At Angora Turkish nationalism 
found at least its long-denied oppor- 
tunity. Throughout the Autumn and 
Winter of 1919 the Angora Govern- 


' ment attracted increasing numbers 


of Turkish leaders from Constanti- 
nople, and its growing prestige stiff- 
ened the hands of the Sultan’s Gov- 
ernment. From the British point of 
view the situation became intolera- 
ble, and early in March, 1920, the 
British command in Constantinople 
withdrew the British control officers 
from the Bagdad Railway and the al- 
lied command withdrew the Italian 
forces of occupation from the region 
about Konia. Having evacuated Asia 
Minor to the Angora Government, 
early on the morning of March 16 
the British command in Constanti- 
nople seized the Constantinople 
telegraph and _ telephone system, 
effectively cutting off the Sultan’s 
Government from Angora, and 
deported to Malta every Turkish 
leader in the capital who was sus- 
pected of the nationalist taint and 
who had not yet succeeded in mak- 
ing good his flight to Angora. 

Meanwhile, Mustapha Kemal’s 
Government at Angora was hemmed 
in on all sides by enemies. 

The Armenians, who had set up the 
Republic of Erivan in Transcau- 
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casia, were gathered along the old 
‘ Turco-Russian frontier awaiting re- 
patriation into the eastern Turkish 
provinces—a repatriation which the 
Turks believed would be the cover 
for the detachment of a large area of 
Turkish territory and its incorpora- 
tion in the Erivan Republic. The 
Angora Government continued to 
hold the old Turco-Russian frontier 
with a strong garrison, and still 
holds it. 

The Greeks had occupied Smyrna 
city, Smyrna province, and a ragged 
area greatly overrunning the bound- 
aries of Smyrna province. Greeks 
were also flowing into Trebizond and 
Kastamuni provinces on the Black 
Sea, and a propaganda was rife for 
the detachment of these provinces 
from Turkey and their elevation into 
the Greek Republic on the Pontus. 
Here the Angora Government also as- 
signed garrisons, and still holds un- 
contested its Black Sea frontier, but 
the Smyrna theatre is still the scene 
of military operations. 

The British Egyptian Expedition- 
ary Force had evacuated the plain of 
Adana, Syria, and the fringes of Up- 
per Mesopotamia to the French, and 
here Mustapha Kemal launched a 
campaign which pressed back the 
Franco-Armenian forces until the 
French command at Beirut was 
forced to sue for an armistice. Fur- 
ther negotiations between Angora 
and Beirut recovered for Turkey all 
the Adana plain and extended the 
Turkish frontiers in Syria and Up- 
per Mesopotamia down to the line 
of the Bagdad Railway. 

These operations compelled France 
to evacuate most of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, and the Turks of Adrianople 
(European Turkey) immediately be- 
gan an isolated nationalist move- 
ment under the leadership of Colonel 
Jaffer Tayer Bey. Angora at once 
moved on the Straits to link up with 
Adrianople. This precipitated such 
a crisis at Constantinople that the 
British command was compelled to 
evacuate Batum and to recall to Con- 
stantinople every British and Indian 
soldier it could lay its hands on. The 
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Greeks were hurriedly loosed against 
Jaffer Tayer; his nationalist move- 
ment was snuffed out, and with 
Greece holding Turkey in Europe in 
Constantinople’s rear, the British 
command was able to throw its 
strength upon the Asiatic shores of 
the Constantinople area, where Brit- 
ish battleships were now shelling 
the Angora troops in the very sub- 
urbs of the capital. 


EFFECTS OF SEVRES TREATY 


While this situation had been de- 
veloping, the Treaty: of Sevres was 
handed to the Sultan’s Government 
on May 11. Except that German and 
Russian interests were excluded, the 
Sévres Treaty proposed to fasten of- 
ficially and permanently on the Sul- 
tan’s Government the same outside 
control which had slowly rotted that 
Government during the old days of 
the empire. It proposed to make 
over immediately to Greece all of 
Turkey in Europe except the Con- 
stantinople peninsula; to deprive 
Turkey of military access to Constan- 
tinople, and to make her retention of 
the capital contingent upon her ob- 
servation of “the provisions of the 
present treaty, or of any treaties or 
conventions supplementary thereto” ; 
to transfer Smyrna and its hinter- 
land to Greek administration within 
the Greek customs system, and to 
place what remained of Turkey un- 
der the permanent financial, mili- 
tary and economic control of Great 
Britain, France and Italy. Its final 
proposal was to commit the peculiarly 
Turco-Russian problem of the Straits 
to an international commission to be 
“composed of representatives ap- 
pointed respectively by the United 
States of America (if and when that 
Government is willing to partici- 
pate), the British Empire, France, 
Italy, Japan, Russia (if and when 
Russia becomes a member of the 
League of Nations), Greece, Ruma- 
nia and Buigaria and Turkey (if and 
when the two latter States become 
members of the League of Nations) .” 
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A delegation of elderly Anglephile 
Turks representing the Sultan’s 
Government in Constantinople final- 
ly signed the treaty on Aug. 10, but 
the Angora Government had already 
denounced it, and with its denuncia- 
tion France tacitly and Italy openly 
had associated themselves. The Rus- 
sian Government had also repudiated 
it, and at the Conference of London 
last February the British Govern- 
ment itself offered to modify it by 
evacuating Constantinople and in- 
stituting allied investigations into 
the wishes of the inhabitants in the 
Smyrna area, and in Turkey in Eu- 
rope. But the proffered modifica- 
tions were rejected by the Greek dele- 
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gates, and within a week Greece had 
launched a blow from Smyrna which 
was intended to smash Angora, to 
hurl Turkey back into Asia Minor, 
and to erect in her place a new Greek 
Empire across the Straits. Angora 
broke the Greek drive at Eski-Shehr, 
however, and extinguished the last 
lingering spark of life in the Sévres 
Treaty. 

Now the Turks and Greeks are 
again fighting for a settlement of the 
great issues at stake. The immediate 
issue is Smyrna. The future of Con- 
stantinople depends on the fate of 
Smyrna—and the future of Europe, 
perhaps, depends upon the fate of 
Constantinople. 


WHY THE GREEKS ARE FIGHTING 
TURKEY | 


By ADAMANTIOS TH. POLYZOIDES 


Editor of the Greek 


Daily, Atlantis 


A war for the rescue of millions of Greeks from intelerable Turkish persecutions— 
Historical evidence to prove that Asia Minor always has been Greek territory—A ppalling 
facts of recent massacres, which are among the causes of the present war 


HAT is the essential character 

of the Greek struggle in Asia 

Minor? Is it an imperialistic 
campaign such as the Socialists con- 
sider it to be, or is it an assignment 
given to Greece by Great Britain in 
order to strengthen and maintain the 
British hold on the Near East; or is 
it an effort of King Constantine to 
preserve his popularity with the 
Greek people? 

All these explanations and many 
more of a similar character have been 
given to the events that we are wit- 
nessing in the war now going on in 
the region that was the cradle of 
Greek and Christian civilization. And 
yet no one seems to know, or dares to 
say, that this whole Greek campaign 
is purely a struggle of self-preserva- 





tion, conducted by the same nation 
that sent the first settlers and that 
has always furnished most of the in- 
habitants of the extended territory 
known as western Asia Minor. 

The most superficial reading of 
history will show to what an extent 
the Near East is Greek territory. 
That previous to the Greeks there 
may have been other races in those 
lands no one denies. But even in that 
case, those aborigines have been so 
completely absorbed by the Greek 
element during the last thirty cen- 
turies, that no trace of them remains, 
save perhaps, in some grotesque 
forms of prehistoric ruins—ruins 
which, even to this day, have not 
given us the secret of the races that 
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built those walls, temples and palaces 
of so long ago. 


On the other hand, Greece, both 
ancient and modern, has left the im- 
print of her culture and civilization 
over all that vast territory in which 
Hellenism has never ceased to pre- 
dominate for three thousand years. 


Asia. Minor, making the western- 
most end of the Asiatic continent, 
forms an extensive peninsula, stretch- 
ing between the waters of the Medi- 
terranean and the Black Sea, from the 
Gulf of Issus (the present Alexan- 
dretta) to the shore of Trebizond, and 
advances as if to meet the European 
continent. Thus we consider Asia 
Minor: the first stop of Asia, in the 
same way as the Asiatic peoples con- 
sider Greece the first sentinel of 
Europe. Here we have two names, 
Greece and Asia Minor, which by na- 
ture are inseparable. Here we have 
two opposing elements that must live 
tegcthner. * * * 

There, notwithstanding the differ- 
ences in geography, in racial fea- 
tures, in religions and habits, the will 
of nature has always been stronger 
than human prejudices. Greece and 
Asia Minor have always been destined, 
willy-nilly, to be provinces of the same 
State * * * In this continuous 
struggle, which began historically with 
the Trojan war, Greece and Asia 
have been alternately the _ victors, 
and for the last 400 years the Turks 
were the masters of both lands. It is 
a fact, however, that long before the 
Ottoman conquest the Greek element 
was fighting and winning for so many 
centuries that the Christian world be- 
came used to consider Asia Minor as 
an integral part of Greece. Anatolia 
in those years was simply Asiatic 
Greece. 

How long will this arrangement 
last? God alone knows. And yet we 
must acknowledge that European civili- 
zation is daily making new progress in 
the redemption of its lost territory. 
Asia Minor, always leaning to Europe, 
whose waters bathe its three sides, 
turns its back to Anatolia as if to show 
that it does not belong to it. It is there- 
fore for this reason that we have always 
considered Asia Minor as an annex to 
Europe and as the necessary comple- 
ment of the Constantinople Empire. 
This is shown by the fact that, not- 
withstanding its temporary subjection 
to the Asiatics, Asia Minor has never 
remained under their mastery, except 
only the period of 400 years when this 
mastery was extended to cover Old 
Greece itself. 


These are not the words of a Greek 
imperialist, nor the arguments of a 
politician. They are the sober 
thoughts and findings of a learned 
Frenchman, Dr. Ph. le Bas, author 
of probably the best historical book 
on Asia Minor. 


According to the same historian 
the country was first mentioned as 
Asia Minor in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, A. D. But it was in the 
middle of the tenth century, A. D.. 
when the Greek Emperor Constantine 
VII., known as Porphyrogenitus (the 
one born in purple) stated that Ana- 
tolia was the name given to the terri- 
tory east of Constantinople, while the 
same territory was known to the in- 
habitants of greater Asia, to Hindus 
and Ethiopians, and to those living in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, as the Mid- 
dle West or Asia Minor. From the 
Byzantines the Turks inherited the 
name of Anatolia, which they gave to 
the entire territory known today as 
Asia Minor. 

According to the division made by 
the Turkish Sultans after their con- 
quest of that territory, Asia Minor, 
which is separated from the rest of 
Asia by a straight line drawn from 
the Gulf of Alexandretta to Trebi- 
zond, was split into the following 
named provinces or vilayets: Aidin, 
with Smyrna as capital; Houdavendi- 
kiar, with Broussa as capital; also 
these, known under the names of their 
capitals: Konieh, Angora, Kastamoni, 
Sivas, Trebizond and Adana. In addi- 
tion, the Asiatic territory adjacent to 
Constantinople was made part of the 
Province of Constantinople, while the 
independent counties or Sandjaks of 
Ismid and the Dardanelles formed 
what is now known as the Zone of 
the Straits. 


PERSECUTION BY TURKS 


More than three million Greeks 
lived in this vast territory in 1914. 
These Greeks were the remaining 
population after 400 years of con- 
tinuous persecution by the Turkish 
conquerors. It is estimated that 
nearly two million Greeks made their 
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escape to Russia and other lands after 
the fall of Constantinople. That an 
equal number were massacred in all 
parts of-the empire during the four 
centuries between the Turkish con- 
quest and the Greek revolution of 
1821 is a conservative estimate of the 
Greeks’ national loss under the Turks. 
But to this must be added the Greek 
youths that were snatched from their 
families at the tender age of ten, to 


be brought up by the State and be-. 


come the Janissaries, the backbone of 
the military organization of the Em- 
pire. In the beginning a thousand of 
these boys were taken each year, but 
afterward the number was greatly in- 
ereased; as the Janissaries were 
maintained for 200 years, it is be- 
lieved that upward of a million Greeks 
were lost that way. An equal number 
was forced to adopt Isiam, while the 
number cf those who renounced their 
faith voluntarily in order to share the 
spoils and the privileges of the ruling 
race can only be guessed at. Thus 
one is not far from the fact when 
placing at five to six million people 
the net loss of the Greek nation under 
the domination of the Turk. 

This systematic extermination or 
Turkification of the conquered race 
was based on very solid reasons— 
from the Turkish point of view. The 
founder of the Turkish dynasty, Er- 
togrul, had only 400 families with him 
when he settled around Broussa in the 
latter part of the tenth century A. 
D. This small Turkish group for the 
next hundred years was continually 
occupied with efforts to gain the sup- 
port of the chieftains of various bar- 
barian bands that were coming from 
Turkestan and Indo-Chinese borders 
and settling on the fringes of the By- 
zantine Empire. The paramount ob- 
ject of the Turks was the creation of 
a strong army, and this could not be 
formed except at the expense of the 
conquered population. 

Being the strongest element in Asia 
Minor, the Greeks naturally paid the 
largest toll of suffering exacted from 
the Christian peoples of the Near East 
after the Turkish invasion. That they 
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survive today is due to the tenacity of 
their superior civilization, and their 
religious, cultural and communal or- 
ganization, which they preserved un- 
der the most trying circumstances. 


Against this hard-headed and 
morally strong element the Turk, not- 
withstanding his fighting qualities 
and his fanaticism, had to give way. 
He had some very significant victor- 
ies in Europe, and for a moment his 
victorious armies threatened Vienna 
itself. But aside from his military 
prowess, and his contempt for death, 
the Turk lacked the attributes of a 
civilized and civilizing people, and 
when he abandoned Europe he left 
behind him nothing but the memory 
of a hideous nightmare. Travelling 
ever what for five centuries has been 
the Ottoman Empire, one looks in vain 
for such landmarks as the Moors left 
in Spain, and the Arabs in Bagdad and 
Jerusalem. No more backward .na- 
tion ever invaded Europe from the 
East, and the invasion was made with 
the avowed purpose of destroying all 
that Greek and Christian civilization 
had accomplished in twenty-five cen- 
turies. 

Asia Minor was first colonized by 
Aeolian, Ionian and Doric settlers, 
who established themselves along the 
coast of the Aegean and all the way 
up to the Black Sea. Even before the 
campaign of Alexander the Great, it 
was one of the most highly developed 
centers of Greek culture and civiliza- 
tion, as well as of commerce and busi- 
ness. It was scarcely less so after the 
premature death of Alexander, and 
after the Hellenic Empire fell under 
the heel of the legions of Rome. 


GREEKS SAVED CHRISTIANITY 


Greece fell, politically and mili- 
tarily, just about the time when 
Christianity made its appearance in 
the Near East. That fact explains the 
marvellous Hellenic revival of Byzan- 
tium. It was on ground previously 
prepared by the teachings of Greek 
philosophy that the Sermon on the 
Mount fell, and it was the eager adop- 
tion of the Christian doctrine by the 
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Hellenized portion of the Roman Em- 
pire that gave Christianity its first 
and only chance for development and 
stability in the world. With the Jew- 
ish world holding strictly to the tra- 
ditious of the past, and the Roman 
Empire firmly upholding the ancient 
pagan gods, who but the Greeks of 
Asia Minor saved Christianity in 
those early years? 

The Orthodox Church was original- 
ly Greek; the seven general councils 
whose canons had fixed its doctrines 
were Greek. And, as Finlay says in 
his marvellous history of the Greeks 
under the Romans, “from the moment 
a people, in a state of intellectual 
civilization in which the Greeks were, 
could listen to the preachers, it was 
certain that they would adopt the re- 
ligion.” In Athens Paul was listened 
to with great respect by the philoso- 
phers. Constantine the Great was 
probably the first Roman to under- 
stand that the destinies of Christian- 
ity and Hellenism were closely inter- 
woven, and when he made Christian- 
ity the official religion of his Eastern 
Empire he sealed the fate of the old 
Roman imperialism, which gave place 


under Emperor Leo III. to the Hellen-’ 


ized Byzantine Empire. 
For a thousand years this Byzan- 
tine Empire made itself the bulwark 
of Greek and Christian civilization 
against the hordes of Asia. When this 
empire fell in 1453, after being 
treacherously abandoned by the whole 
of Europe, the whole world awoke to 
the danger threatening it from the 
East. With the fall of Constantinople 
Greek culture became the common 
possession of Europe. The Reforma- 
tion, followed by the discovery of 
printing, made the treasures of Greek 
philosophy and Christian literature 
accessible to all, and this spiritual 
movement, crowned by the discovery 
of America, gave the whole world the 
new aspect, which, with some slight 
variations, is continuing to our day. 
Greece was the victim sacrificed on 
the a!tar of Christianity and Civiliza- 
tion. But for five hundred years the 
civilized world took little interest in 
the fortunes and the never-ending 





struggles of this gallant people of the 
Near East. 

Thus we come again to the main 
purpose of our story, which is to ex- 
plain the present Greek campaign in 
Asia Minor. That campaign is simply 
a continuation of the same old strug- 
gle between a highly civilized people 
and a barbarian invader, who after 
five hundred years has remained as 
much a stranger to the culture, the 
morality and the ideals of Greek- 
Christian civilization as he was when 
he first came to oppress Europe ten 
centuries ago. 


The Greek today cannot reconcile 
himself with the idea that he is to 
continue to live under the shadow of 
Turkish domination. A nation which 
refused subjection to the Turk when 
the Turk was in the prime of his 
power will not suffer itself to be 
placed now at the mercy of so back- 
ward and so barbarous an alien ele- 
ment. 


When it becomes more widely un- 
derstood that Asia Minor, or, rather, 
the westernmost part of Asia Minor, 
along the Black Sea, is nothing less 
than a portion of Greek territory held 
by a foreign oppressor; when it be- 
comes known that the presence of the 
Turk there dates only from the fall of 
Constantinople, while the Greek was 
there long before the fall of Troy; 


_ when the world realizes that the mil- 


lions of Greeks in Asia Minor, suffer- 
ing through long centuries, have 
never given up the thought of ulti- 
mate liberation, then and only then 
will it be understood why the present 
struggle can never end until the Turk 
shall have ceased to be the master in 
that land hallowed by the martyrdom 
of a noble people. 


FIGHTING FOR GREEK CITIES 


The Greek soldiers that are fight- 
ing for possession of Eski-Shehir 
know that this is the ancient Dory- 
leaum, while next to it stand the 
ruins of old Hierapolis, the hallowed 
city. But is not Angoria a city with a 
splendid Greek past, as is proved by 
its name and by the ruins surround- 
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ing it? Is not Smyrna the birthplace 
of Homer, and is it not on its ancient 
Acropolis that the tomb of the mythi- 
cal Tantalus is shown to the present 
day? And Ephesus, excavated by 
Austrian scientists; and Priini, ex- 
cavated by the Germans; and Perga- 
mus and Militus—are these not all 
cities of immortal splendor, now once 
more open to the admiration of the 
world? And are not Laodicea and 
Tralles and Nicaea and Kyzikos and 
Nicomedia and Chaldea and Neokes- 
sareia and Elioupolis and Philadel- 
phia proof enough that all over that 
territory it is the Greek who is at 
home, and not the invader? 

The Turk has always known that 
the success of his political organiza- 
tion depended mainly on the good will 
of his Greek subjects, as is shown by 
the fact that there were times when 
he tried to win over the friendship of 
this race. Thus he allowed the reli- 
gious organization of the Greeks to 
remain intact during all the long 
vears of the Ottoman régime. The 
Sultan Mohamet II., who conquered 
Constantinople, was the first to 
inaugurate a policy of tolerance 
toward the Orthodox Church, his ob- 
ject being to win the predominating 
Greek element of his newly acquired 
empire by means of favors to the old 
State Church. The Greek accepted 
the favor, but refused to sell their 
birthright and their ideals; what they 
wanted was their freedom and a Gov- 
ernment of their own, and this the 
Turk could not give without jeopardiz- 
ing the entire fabric of the Empire. 

The Turk gave position, wealth and 
standing to any Greek who would be- 
come a renegade; but such Greeks 
were few, and they soon found out 
that by rejecting Christianity and 
Hellenism in favor of Islam and Tu- 
ranism they became wholeheartedly 
despised and hated by both elements. 

Another reason why the Turk 
needed the Greek in the management 
of his empire was his utter incapacity 
to govern so highly developed an or- 
ganism as the Byzantine empire was 
when it fell under the Ottomans. And 
it was the same reason that made the 
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Turk turn to Armenians and Arabs, to 
Syrians and Kurds, to Albanians and 
Jews in quest of helpers and advisors 
in the management of his imperial es- 
tate. But none of these elements ac- 
cepted as a definitely established fact 
the domination of the Turk. Thus the 
struggle between the conqueror and 
the conquered has continued, until we 
are witnessing today the more or less 
complete emancipation of these racial 
elements. 


INTOLERABLE PERSECUTIONS 


That so many Greeks still remain 
under the Turks is due to the fact that 
they have always formed the predomi- 
nant element in the region of Constan- 
tinople; and it is against these Greeks 
who have done so much toward under- 
mining Turkish power that the Turks 
are aiming their last arrow. 

It was against this uncompromis- 
ing Greek element that the fury of 
the Turk ‘was let loose after the 
second Balkan war. During that 
period the Greeks still living under 
the Sultan suffered persecutions for 
the like of which we have to go back 
at least a hundred years to the mas- 
sacre of Chio. 

Over 300,000 Greeks were violently 
deported from their homes between 
January, 1914, and the middle of 1917. 
Over 400,000 were deported, massa- 
cred, or otherwise injured from 1917 
to the end of the war, at a time when 
the anti-Greek and anti-Armenian 
persecution reached its climax. And 
the bloody record of Turkish barbar- 
ism continued even after the armi- 
stice, until, according to estimates of 
the Greek Government and the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate, more than 730,- 
000 Greek civilians were made to suf- 
fer at the hands of the Turkish au- 
thorities in the last seven years. That 
more than 500,000 of these victims 
have been massacred or died as the 
result of their sufferings is only a de- 
tail in the appalling record that is 
marking the last days of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

I have before me a copy of the 
“ Black Book of the Sufferings of the 
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Greek people in Turkey from the Ar- 
mistice to the End of 1920.” This 
pamphlet, published under the au- 
thority of the Ecumenical Patriar- 
chate, and bearing the official seal of 
the double-headed Byzantine Eagle, 
ought to be in circulation in every 
civilized country. 

Here we have a report of the Bishop 
of Amassia. A certain Ali Ghalib, 
Prefect of Tsarshamba, near Bafra, 
where some of the best Turkish to- 
bacco comes from, completely an- 
nihilated the whole district, setting 
fire to it, and exiled to Castamoni all 
the male population between the ages 
of 14 and 90. The carrying away and 
raping of fifty girls and married 
women by the Turkish soldiery is one 
item of the tragic episode. Another 
is the hanging of 178 young men in 
the market place of Samsoun for no 
other reason than that they were 
Greeks. The destruction of 210 vil- 
lages in that same diocese and the de- 
portation and subsequent massacre of 
more than 70,000 Greek men, women 
and children are covered in a single 
paragraph of this most interesting 
and singularly plain narrative. Two 
hundred Greek schools destroyed, 
three hundred and fifty Greek 
churches plundered and smashed to 
pieces. What more does a nation need 
to go to war against the perpetrators 
of such deeds? 

Thus the tragic report continues. 
Bishop after bishop and diocese after 
diocese send in their reports, cover- 
ing hundreds of cases in hundreds of 
villages, all after the armistice, 
Amassia reports 228 killed, and Eliou- 
polis 494, Philadelphia 230, and 
Chalcedon 610, Nicomedia 37, and 
Heraclea 54, Angora, 23, and Ephe- 
sus 35, Ancon 100, and Chaldia 24 
* * * and so on in an endless story. 

These reports cover only a very 
small part of what has happened in 
Turkey between the armistice and the 
end of 1920. 

When one has the facts before him, 
as the Greek nation has them, oné 
does not ask why Greece continues 
the war in Asia Minor. It is not a 


question of Greek imperialism, be- 
cause it is not imperialism to demand 
what has always been yours. It is not 
a question for or against this or the 
other leader of the Greek nation, be- 
cause personalities have nothing to do 
with this all-absorbing Greek problem. 

Those who light-heartedly ask 

that Greece comply with the sober 
advice of her friends—or, rather, 
her supposed friends—and abandon 
Asia Minor after shaking hands with 
Turkey, not only betray a complete 
lack of understanding of the issue, 
but they also fail to see beyond their 
diplomatic monocles. 

For Greece the maintenance of her 
army in Asia Minor until such time 
as her persecuted sons and daughters 
are freed from the Turkish yoke is 
not a question of national pride or of 
royal prestige. It is a question af- 
fecting the very life of more than 
2,500,000 people who have the same 
history, the same religion, the same 
language and the same aspirations, 
and who help to make the totality of 
the Greek nation.. These Asia Minor 
Greeks who for five long centuries 
have kept the faith, and never lost 
the hope of liberation, are entitled to 
their overdue freedom. 

Unpopular as the war in Asia 
Minor may seem to many, it is the 
only way open to the Hellenic people 
in their struggle for national unity, 
for the preservation of their national 
life, and for the honor and the prop- 
erty of those Greeks who, after so 
many sacrifices and so many suffer- 
ings, were left unredeemed when the 
great war ended. 

In her campaign Greece will wel- 
come the help of all those who be- 
lieve in the righteousness of her 
cause, and who wish to see the Greek 
and Christian civilization victorious 
in its ancient cradle. But, even should 
she be abandoned by the powerful 
and civilized peoples of the world, 
Greece, faithful to that ancient oath 
of the youth of Athens, will not 
shame her arms, and will defend her 
patrimony, whether with the help of 
the many or entirely alone. 
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HEN and where lived the “Miss- 
ing Link”? How shall we find 
conclusive evidence that will 

enable us to connect the species of 
animals to which we belong, and to 
which scientists have given the name 
of Homo Sapiens (Man of conscious 
thought, or knowledge), with earlier 
and more primitive forms of life? 
Who or what were the beings from 
which humanity sprang? 

This was the problem that Charles 
Darwin, the English scientist, ex- 
pounded to his startled contempo- 
raries in the ’70s of the nineteenth 
century, when he demonstrated his 
now generally accepted theory of the 
evolution of mankind from a long 
series of antecedent lower forms. 
Darwin’s “Descent of Man” appeared 
on Feb. 24, 1871. On the fiftieth an- 
niversary of this publication, almost 
to a day, viz., on Feb. 19, 1921, the 
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American Museum of Natural His- 
tory sent out from San Francisco a 
scientific expedition to the Far East 
in an attempt to solve Darwin’s riddle 
by discovering traces of the first hu- 
man progenitors of the race. This ex- 
pedition, headed by Roy Chapman 
Andrews, the explorer of the great 
desert of Gobi, at the time this article 
was written, was still outfitting at 
Peking preparatory to a five years’ 
search in Central Asia for the fossil 
remains of primitive man on what 
scientists now incline to believe was 
the ground of his origin. This par- 
ticular part of the whole investiga- 
tion will be under the direction of 
Walter Granger, a_ distinguished 
paleontologist of the Museum’s staff. 

It is naturally impossible to pre- 
dict the result of this well equipped, 
adequately financed search, with 
trained scientists at its head. They 
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may spend five years and come back 
empty handed. The laws of proba- 
bility are all against any particular 
individual or group, working within 
a time limit, discovering anything so 
elusive as, let us say, the skeleton, 
or even the skull of any creature that 
can be identified as in any sense a 
progenitor of humankind. Human 
remains, doubtless, may be found in 
great numbers and variety. Here, 
above all, the words of Bryant are 
applicable: 

Take the wings of the morning, 

And traverse Barca’s desert sands, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no 

sound 


Save its own murmurs, yet—the dead 
are there! 


THE “ RECENT” RECORDS 


Dead men’s bones a-plenty, dating 
as far back as the end of the Fourth 
Glacial Age, or somewhere from 
25,000 to 50,000 years ago—these 
might be turned up almost anywhere, 
given time, money and will to dig for 
them. Europe’s ancient caves have 
yielded many specimens of Neolithic 
man—that is to say, man of the New 
Stone Age—and Asia, Africa, Amer- 
ica and Australia were inhabited by 
men of this period of development 
down to historic or even recent times ; 
the North American Indians, most 
of them, had not progressed beyond 
the Neolithic stage when the first 
white settlers came. 


Here and there, even, have been 
found remains, a few bones and many 
implements, of Paleolithic man—man 
of the Old Stone Age. These were 
human beings who inhabited this 
earth during the last glacial epoch. 
How long they had existed as human 
beings before that time when the 
polar ice cap thickened and spread, 
from year to year, under the influ- 
ence of some great cosmic digression 
from the normal, we do not know. 
The record stops there; more prop- 
erly we might say that the record of 
humanity, of man as we know man 
today, of Homo Sapiens, in short, 
begins under a sheet of ice more than 
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a mile thick that covered the north- 
ern part of our globe down to South- 
ern England and Middle Germany in 
Europe, down to New York in Amer- 
ica, probably 50,000 years ago and 
for perhaps ten, twenty or thirty 
thousand continuous years prior to. 
that. 


We do not even know what caused 
the glacial epochs, of which this 
latest was the fourth to leave its 
record graven in the rocks; it may 
have been the oscillation of the Poles, 
the same gradual shifting of the 
earth’s position in space that astrono- 
mers tell us is still going on and that, 
in another 20,000 years or so, will 
make Vega instead of Polaris the 
“pole star.”” Perhaps there will come 
another glacial epoch; perhaps a 
hundred thousand years from now 
scientists will discover, under the 
detritus or glacial drift, rolled down 
from the flattened Rocky Mountains 
to the plains of Nebraska, fossil 
skulls, fragments of pottery and in- 
scribed stones to prove that man lived 
in the period we call “‘ now,” and try 
in vain to link these poor relics with 
an earlier past! We do not know. We 
only know that any cause sufficient 
to reduce the mean annual tempera- 
ture by only ten degrees on the Centi- 
grade scale would surely bring on 
another glacial epoch, for then the 
reduced heat of the short arctic Sum- 
mer would never be great enough to 
melt all the ice formed by the in- 
creased cold of the long arctic Win- 
ter, and year by year the ice would 
pile up at the Poles, and year by year 
slip toward the Equator, progressing 
perhaps only a foot a year, but re- 
fentlessly gaining that foot, until once 
more all the seats of civilization and 
centres of human life save those 
fringing the tropics would be buried 
under the same sort of rocks, gravels 
and sands as now overlie the earliest 
traces yet found of the human race. 
This we know, for what has just been 
suggested as a possibility of the 
future is a fact of the past, and of the 
not very distant past, as geological 
time is reckoned. 
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THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD 


We have just swung the pendulum 


of imagination a hundred thousand 


years ahead; now let us swing it back 
half a million years or more. We must 
go back through the period that 
elapsed between the Third Glacial 
Epoch and the Fourth, a period that 
stretched, perhaps, from 150,000 B. C. 
down to 50,000 B. C.; back of that, 
back through the Second Glacial Pe- 
riod, that may easily have been as 
long ago as 400,000 years; then we 
must go back another 100,000 or 150,- 
000 years, before the time when the 
earliest record was carved in the 
rocks by the drifting ice of the First 
Glacial Period. In every one of these 
ages or periods of geological time, if 
the geologists have read the riddle of 
the rocks aright, there lived upon 
earth beings like men, implement-us- 
ing animals with skulls and skeletons 
similar to those of the human race. 

And yet we do not know when hu- 
man life began, nor where! 

For these earlier forms, scientists 
now: quite generally believe, are relics 
of a race or species today totally ex- 
tinct ; they are not our ancestors, any 
more than the apes and the monkeys 
are our ancestors. Who or what 
these were, the beings from which 
humanity of today, or much of it, did 
spring— that is the quest upon which 
Darwin set the world of science in 
1871, and it is the quest upon which 
the Natural History Museum’s expe- 
dition into Central Asia set out early 
in 1921. 

In the short half-century between 
these two events the deepest-rooted 
beliefs of the civilized world have 
heen overturned. Evolution is ac- 
cepted as universally today by pulpit 
and public as it was rejected and 


ridiculed fifty years ago. It is no 
longer a “theory” to be argued 
against, but a definite, scientific 


fact, demonstrated a thousand times 
over in the case of plants and ani- 
mals and, by analogy, in the case of 
man. But there is yet to be found 
tangible evidence of the existence of 
an earlier form of being than the 
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men who lived about the end of the 
last Glacial Age, say 50,000 years 
ago, a being of whom, or of which, it 
can be predicated, to the complete 
satisfaction of anthropologists, that 
it was the creature that came be- 
tween man and his earliest progeni- 
tor, which, in turn, may well have 
been also the progenitor of the an- 
thropoid apes and of the pre-human 
types that lived half a million years 
ago. 

If the expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History finds 
the remains of such a creature it will 
be the rarest of accidents. Much 
more probable, traces may be found 
of completely developed human be- 
ings of an older period than any we 
now know, for nowhere but in 
Europe and around the shores of the 
Mediterranean has extensive scien- 
tific research for such remains been 
made, and all the evidence these have 
yielded, as I have said, points to Cen- 
tral Asia as the common centre from 
which humanity came. 


DARWIN’S THEORY 


Darwin, in 1859, in publishing 
his great work, “The Origin of 
Species,” predicted that “light would 
be thrown upon the origin of man 
and his history.” In 1871, thirteen 
years later, his “ Descent of Man” 
threw that light upon the human 
race, a light that has not only not 
been extinguished, but that has 
burned for half a century with ever- 
increasing brilliancy. As to the im- 
port of this revelation, Darwin éx- 
pressed himself as follows: 


It gives man a pedigree of prodigious 
length, but not, it may be said, of 
noble quality. The world, it has often 
been remarked, appears as if it had 
long been preparing for the advent 
of man; and this, in one sense, is strict- 
ly true, for he owes his birth to a long 
line of progenitors. If any single link 
in this chain had never existed man 
would not have been exactly what he is 
now. Unless we willfully close our eyes 
we may, with our present knowledge, 
approximately recognize our parent- 
age; nor need we feel ashamed of it. 
The most humble organism is some- 
thing much higher than the inorganic 
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PITHECANTHROPUS ERECTUS 


The Ape-Man of Java, lowest known type of 
prehistoric man, whose antiquity is 
estimated at 500,000 years 


(By permission, after McGregor’s model in Museum 
of Natural History) 


dust under our feet; and no one with 
an unbiased mind can study any living 
creature, however humble, without be- 
ing struck with enthusiasm at its mar- 
velous structure and properties. 


To review here the truly marvelous 
reasoning, backed up by incontro- 


vertible facts marshalled in _ tre- 
mendous array, by which Darwin 
traced the common origin of man 
and all other vertebrates to the low- 
est form of marine life, through the 
fishes and the amphibians to the land 
mainmals, would be tedious and is 
unnecessary for the purpose of the 
moment. It is important to note his 
positiveness, as when he said, re- 
ferring again to the conclusion that 
man is descended from some less 
highly organized form: 
The grounds upon which this conclu- 
sion rests will never be shaken, for the 
close similarity beetween man and the 


lower animals rests on facts which can- 
not be disputed. * * * The great 


principle of evolution stands up clear 
and firm. * * * It is incredible 
that all these facts should speak false- 
ly. * * * Man is the co-descendant 
with other mammals of a common pro- 
genitor. 


Two questions immediately stirred 
the thought of the world. “If these 
things are true, what becomes of the 


PILTDOWN MAN 


With some characteristics of the ape and some 
of man. Antiquity variously estimated at 
100,000 to 300,000 years 


(Restoration by McGregor, ‘Museum of Natural 


History) 


doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul?” was the first question and the 
one that pressed most urgently for 
an answer. “Where are the ceatures 
that came between the ape and man?” 
was the second. 


We can now, after fifty years, an- 
swer neither of these questions ex- 
cept as Darwin himself answered 
them: “I do not know.” But the re- 
search that was already under head- 
way when Darwin wrote, and that 
gained new impetus from the sudden 
rise of his theme into the command- 
ing position of humanity’s most im- 
portant problem, has disclosed such 
a series of previously unknown facts 
as to strengthen immeasurably the 
beliefs that the “Descent of Man” 
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expressed, and to shatter forever a 
mass of belief and dogma that had 
been held to lie at the very founda- 
tions of the social order. We can 
sum up the facts as to man’s origins 
as these have been disclosed in the 
last fifty years and state, with some 
reservations, the beliefs as to man’s 
future held by scientific thought to- 
day, but we cannot produce the 
“missing link,” nor demonstrate 
either the mortality or the immor- 
tality of the human soul. 


THE FossiIL REMAINS 


A review of the half century’s evo- 
lutionary research would begin with 


NEANDERTHAL MAN 


Type of; man inhabiting Central France 25,000 to 
40,000 years ago 


(From a restoration by McGregor, Museum jot 
Natural History) 


the reconstruction—one of tremen- 
dous interest, though perhaps incon- 
clusive to the unscientific mind—of 
the fossil remains of the extinct 
species that lived before the Fourth 
Glacial Period, and that resembled 
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man, yet was not man, as we use 
the term. It would concern itself, first 
of all, with the discovery in 1856 of 
part of the skull, two leg bones and 
a few other fragments of a presuma- 
bly human skeleton in a glacial de- 
posit in the Neander Valley in Ger- 
many; it would also consider the 
Piltdown skull found just before the 
war in a geological formation of the 
Thames Valley in England that must 
have been present before the last Ice 
Age, and it would take cognizance of 
about half a score of other speci- 
mens of manlike creatures having a 
geological age greater than that of 
the earliest known remains of true or 
modern man. For example, in the 
caverns of Spy, in Belgium, two skele- 
tons precisely like the remains of the 
Neanderthal man were found; near 
Heidelberg a jawbone of a different 
type; at Trinil, in Java, in 1892, a leg 
bone, two teeth and the brain-cap of 
still another type were discovered. 


CRO-MAGNON MAN 


Highest type of prehistoric man, with great 
increase of brain power over earlier types. 
Antiquity about 25,000 years. 

(By permission, after McGregor’s model in Museum 

of Natural History) 
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These, with a few other relics ob- 
viously of the Neanderthal type, are 
all, apart from the evidences of the 
situations in which they-were re- 
spectively found, and the remains of 
other animals and primitive tools or 
weapons found near them, that we 
possess to build upon for even a frag- 
mentary picture of earlier human 
types. 

The very lowest type of these is 
that represented by the Java remains, 
which scientists have refused to clas- 
sify as of the genus Homo, and which 
they have defined as the Pithecan- 
thropus erectus, or “ape-man who 
walked erect.” Somewhere around 


the end of the time that geologists~ 


call the Pliocene Period, or in the be- 
ginning of the succeeding Pleistocene, 
this ape-man walked erect in the trop- 
ical forests of Java. Reduced to 
year's, we may safely say that it was 
more than half a million years ago; 
it may have been fifty million years. 
Hailed at first as the “ missing link ” 
between humanity and that direct an- 
cestor of man which Darwin described 
as “a hairy, tailed quadruped, prob- 
ably arboreal in its habits, and an in- 
habitant of the Old World,” scientists 
have now reached the conclusion that 
this creature was neither human nor 
sub-human; that he was the product 
of evolution in a direction that would 
not have led to the sort of human 
beings we are if the evolutionary 
process had not been terminated by 
the extinction of his species; in short, 
that it was but one of the millions of 
Nature’s experimental failures, a few 
of which still survive in the monkeys 
and apes of today, which, it is 
probable, are themselves the prod- 
uct of evolutionary processes that be- 
gan long after the strain that pro- 
duced man had become established. 
It should not be forgotten that this 
evolution is continuous, that it is still 
going on, in man as in all other forms 
of life. From these very monkeys 
and apes of today, unchecked by out- 
side influences, there may yet be 
evolved beings equal or superior to 
the men of today. But from the 
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weight of scientific evidence it is 
clear that we may drop the Pithe- 
canthropus out of consideration when 
we go hunting for traces of human- 
ity’s ancestors. 

Traces, indeed, we find scattered 
all through the geologic periods that 


Diagram showing evolution of the brain, from 
pre-human to modern human form. Note early 
development of back of brain, as compared with 
late development of forehead, the seat of higher 
mental faculties 


(From Osborn’s ‘‘ Men of the Old Stone Age ’’) 


overlie the time when the bearer of 
the Java skull stood erect among his 
crouching cousins. Down through 
half a million years or so some sort 
of creatures that made and used stone 
implements lived in many parts of 
the world, and we can study these 
implements, each with relation to the 
geological age of the rocks and gravel 
among which it was found, and note a 
steady development from the crudi- 
ties of the earliest to the refinements 
of the later forms, and so reach some 
fairly definite conclusions as to the 
physical and mental development of 
the species of beings that made and 
used these things. And we know that 
we are dealing with a human type, 
with the genus Homo, in these conclu- 
sions and speculations, because the 
human animal is the only one that 
has ever acquired the ability to make 
implements. The higher apes may 
on occasion use implements—clubs, 
stones as missiles or for cracking the 
shells of cocoanuts or shellfish—but 
man alone makes either tools or 
weapons. We find still further proof 
that these implements were the work 
of a human-like being when we find 
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them associated with traces of fire 
in places and under conditions where 
the fire must have been deliberately 
kindled ; for only human beings make 
or use fires. 

But until we come down to the 
Third Interglacial Period—the age 
preceding the last Ice Age—we find 
no remains of these creatures them- 
selves, if we except the Heidelberg 
skull, the precise geological period of 
which is subject to some question. 
Here, in the warm period that lasted 
perhaps 100,000 years and ended pos- 
sibly as long ago as that, when the 
last great polar ice cap was formed, 
we find the Piltdown skull in Eng- 
land; and in the period simultaneous 
with the last era of ice and imme- 
diately following it, a possible 50,000 
years ago, we find the Neanderthal 
man and his contemporaries, the men 
of Spy. Were either or both of these 
our progenitors? Scientific thought 
today tends strongly toward the re- 
jection of this assumption. 


THE NEANDERTHAL MEN 


The Neanderthal men, Professor 
Henry Fairfield Osborn of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History believes— 
and most, if not all paleontologists 
have reached the same conclusion— 
were merely another experiment in 


THE WOOLLY RHINOCEROS, ONE OF 
YEARS AGO 


(By permission, from a painting by Charles R. Knight for the 
New York) 


useum of Natural History, 


THE ANIMALS 
HUNTED BY THE NEANDPRTHAL MAN ABOUT 30,000 


evolution, an experiment that reached 
an immensely higher stage of de- 
velopment than poor Pithecanthropus 
ever attained, but that came to an 
end when the last of the Neander- 
thalers perished, possibly in conflict 
with the first .of the true men to in- 
vade Europe. 


The preponderance of scientific 
weight, therefore, is behind the con- 
clusion that in the Neanderthal man 
evolution produced not Homo Sapiens, 
but a different species of Homo; that 
these beings, like ourselves but of a 
different species, were almost but 
not quite human in our modern sense; 
sub-men, “‘gorilla-like monsters, with 
cunning brains, shambling gait, hairy 
bodies, strong teeth, and possibly 
cannibalistic tendencies,” who, if the 
suggestion of Sir Harry Johnston be 
accepted, are the germ, through “dim 
racial remembrance,” of the ogre -in 
folklore; creatures of enormous mus- 
cular power, with almost no nose, no 
forehead, no chin, and a thick ridge 
of hair that may have grown down 
the back of the neck and along the 
spine in a mane that bristled or stood 
erect when they were enraged; it is 
more than probable that the whole 
body was covered with hair, thicker 
in Winter than in Summer, and al- 
most concealing the brownish skin; 
doubtless, too, the males 
had heavy beards growing 
from lips, cheeks and 
throats. 

Naked they roamed 
through the valleys of the 
Alps, across the wide plain 
that is now the bed of the 
North Sea, and so over the 
British Isles and Norway. 
The Glacial period prob- 
ably drove them south. 
Small-brained, they could 
yet think and reason better 
than any of the apes, 
though they probably pos- 
sessed no articulate speech. 
They used flint knives and 
wooden clubs as weapons. 
They knew the use of fire, 
in all probability, but used 
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it to keep off enemies, and continued 
to eat their food raw. 

Before the last of these Neander- 
thal men had disappeared, Europe 
began to be invaded from the south, 
as the ice cap began to melt, by an 
entirely different type of man, the 
‘product of a different chain of evo- 
lution, the earliest specimen of 
Homo Sapiens of which we know any- 
thing at all, and which had reached, 
at least 25,000 years ago, a stage of 
development higher than that of 
many of the savage tribes now living. 
But science is still without evidence 
that will connect either these or the 
Neanderthal species of man, or the 
species of which the Piltdown skull 
is all we have to go by, with dis- 
tinctly lower forms of life. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION 


We do know now, however—sci- 
ence has proved it conclusively—that 
Darwin’s words, received with such 
skepticism when he wrote them fifty 
years ago, were true: 

To believe that man was aboriginally 
civilized, and then suffered utter deg- 
radation in so many regions, is to take 
a pitiably low view of human nature. 
It is apparently a truer and more 
cheerful view that progress has been 
much more general than retrogression ; 
that man has risen, though by slow and 
interrupted steps, from a lowly condi- 
tion to the highest standard as yet 
attained by him in knowledge, morals 
and religion. 


How shocking such a hypothesis 
seemed to the average thought of 
Darwin’s day, rooted and grounded in 
the dicta and dogmas of the Hebraic- 
Christian religious teachings, it is 
impossible for any one of today to 
realize. Archbishop Usher’s chronol- 
ogy, which gave the world a life of 
but 4,004 years before the birth of 
Jesus Christ, was but one of the least 
important of the rooted beliefs and 
convictions accepted by the whole 
civilized world as absolute truths that 
had to be thrown overboard if what 
Darwin wrote were true. The whole 
structure of religion seemed to be tot- 
tering. Darwin himself recognized 
this when he wrote: 
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He who believes in the advancement 
of man from some low organized form 
will naturally ask, how does this bear 
on the belief in the immortality of the 
soul? * * * Few persons feel any 
anxiety from the impossibility of deter- 
mining at what precise period in the 
development of the individual, from the 
first trace of a minute germinal vesi- 
cle, man becomes an immortal being; 
and there is no greater cause of anx- 
iety because the period cannot possibly 
be determined in the gradually ascend- 
ing organic scale. 

I am aware [he went on] that the 
conclusions arrived at in this work will 
be denounced by some as highly irre- 
ligious; but he who denounces them is 
bound to show why it is more irreli- 
gious to explain the origin of man as a 
distinct species by descent from some 
lower form, through the laws of varia- 
tion and natural selection, than to ex- 
plain the birth of the _ individual 
through the laws of ordinary reproduc- 
tion. The birth both of the species 
and of the individual are equally part 
of that grand sequence of events which 
our minds refuse to accept as the re- 
sult of blind chance. The understand- 
ing revolts at such a conclusion, wheth- 
er or not we are able to believe that 
every slight variation of structure, the 
union of each pair in marriage, the 
dissemination of each seed, and other 
such events, have all been ordained for 
some special purpose. 


And here we are, fifty years later. 
still seeking the link in the chain of 
evolution that connects our own 
species with primitive life-forms; 
still asking for proof of immortality. 
We may never find either. To say 
that either quest is futile would be 
foolish; to say that the discovery of 
either is essential to human prog- 
ress or human happiness would be 
even more so. 

Evolution goes on, slowly in the 
individual, with accelerating and al- 
most breath-taking speed in the 
species. In the fifty years since 
Darwin wrote his ‘‘ Descent of Man,” 
doubtless not a single child born into 
the world has within his physical 
structure a single cell or combination 
of cells which in its formation and 
grouping is not precisely like those 
of a thousand of its direct ancestors, 
as far as the most powerful instru- 
ments of the biologist can determine; 
yet we know that there are differ- 
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ences, from generation to generation, 
and that in a million generations 
these divergences, so slight that, 
seen from any one point, they ap- 
pear parallel, will have evolved a 
new and different kind of being 
from those of which the writer and 
his readers are individual specimens. 
But we know—we have the evidences 
all around us—that in the same fifty 
years since Darwin wrote the human 
species has made longer and swifter 
strides toward the goal of happiness 
and comfort for all of its component 
individuals, toward the conquest of 
its environment and the power over 
life and death that is, perhaps, man’s 
nearest approach to Divinity, than 
in any five-hundred-year period of 
the past. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE RACE 


Perhaps the great fruit of the seed 
Darwin sowed is the concept, now 
gaining wide acceptance among biol- 
ogists, that immortality, like evolu- 
tion itself, is not individual but racial; 
that the organism destined to survive 
forever is the species, not the unit; 
that it only needs that all the domi- 
nant individuals of the human family 
should realize this for man to proceed 
with even greater speed toward the 
fulfillment of the millennial dreams 
that lie at the roots of all religious 
philosophies. 

“The biologist says,” remarks Ver- 
non Kellogg, himself one of the fore- 
most investigators in that field of 
knowledge, “if he is not a bigoted 
biologist, that he has no right to say, 
and will not say, that there cannot be 
a human spirit-life. He cannot au- 
thoritatively, and hence will not try 
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to, affirm that there cannot be human 
immortality. He simply remains ag- 
nostic. He does not know.” 

But hear him a little further. “If 
evolution is carrying man forward— 
and we do not doubt it—it is doing 
it ina different way. This way seems 
to be the way of social evolution, 
based on man’s social inheritance and 
the biologic factor of mutual aid. * * * 
That means, in the ultimate analysis, 
that future man can be consciously 
determined by man today; that hu- 
man evolution has been turned over 
to humankind itself to direct. What 
an opportunity, but, at the same time, 
what a responsibility! * * * The 
soundest of science leads us to the 
conclusion that man has in his own 
hands a great instrument for deter- 
mining the fate of himself as a spe- 
cies, the future of mankind.” 

We may well rest here. Nothing 
that the Andrews expedition is likely 
to bring back from Asia can do much 
more than cement still more strongly 
man’s intimate kinship with every 
other form of life. No new discoveries 
of man’s origins can alter the fact 
that our race is, as the eminent French 
scientist, Mr. Boule, points out, one 
body with the world that carries it. 
We are the product of causes so re- 
mote, of the interplay of forces so pro- 
digious, of actions and reactions so 
complex, that they may well be said 
to have constituted the chief and 
only important steps in the develop- 
ment of the earth itself, and to have 
had as their sole purpose, if we con- 
cede a purpose at all behind it, the 
creation of man out of the substance 
of earth itself by the process we call 
evolution. 


MASTODON AND ROYAL BISON, ANIMALS OF THE OLD STONE AGE, AS RESTORED IN A 
PAINTING BY CHARLES R. KNIGHT OF THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, NEW YORK 
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A dispassionate view of both sides of the case, showing that Polish hatred of the Jews is 


due to an intense desire for national unity, to the Jews’ unfair commercial methods and 


to their pro-German and pro-Bolshevist leanings—Possibilities of a solution 





HERE have been many articles 
and statements written con- 
cerning Poland’s Jewish prob- 

lem, some of them for ulterior motives 

and others from sincere conviction, 
but for the greater part they have all 
been either pro-Polish or pro-Jewish 

in intent. In the following article I 
shall present the facts as I saw them, 
and in such a manner as will please 
neither the one extremest nor the 
other. It should not be forgotten that 
two parties to a bitter struggle have 
seldom a monopoly of righteousness 
on either side. 

Since the report of the Morgenthau 
Commission it is almost unnecessary 
to waste space with a denial of the 
vivid and exaggerated stories of 
atrocities which have been dissemi- 
nated for one reason or another, as 
the various allegations of this kind 
were fully investigated and properly 
disposed of by that body of men. 
During four months’ residence in 
Poland, including visits to many 
parts of the country, I saw no such 
atrocities. 

In approaching this problem from 
an unprejudiced viewpoint, it is neces- 
sary, first of all,to rid one’s self of the 
misconception that it is a religious 
problem. The truth of the matter is 
that the basis of friction between the 
Poles and the Jews is not Judaism, but 
Polish nationalism, combined with an 
economic cause which is probably 
secondary in importance. 

The Poles are a people of intense 
patriotism, which reaches a degree of 
almost fanatical fervor. The disinte- 
gration of their country and the major 
share of their political misfortune 


have been due to the factional differ- 
ences among themselves. After years 
of dismemberment Poland has finally 
been reunited, but the lessons of the 
past have taught them the value of 
cohesion, and reunion of the country 
in spirit and culture has become the 
goal of their ambitions. 

The years of subjection to foreign 
Governments have left the particular 
imprint of each of the governing 
countries upon the portion of Poland 
under its rulership. These marks are 
not easy to eradicate. German Poland 
today is as different in many respects 
from Russian and Austrian Poland as 
one nationality of the same race of 
mankind is from another. To bring 
these dismembered parts together in a 
strong union is a task demanding the 
statesmanship and ability of a Bis- 
marck. 


WHY JEWS ARE HATED 


When the intensity of desire for 
unification in a people is so inherent, 
any body of men opposing the fulfill- 
ment of this desire are naturally 
bound to incur hatred. Hatred is es- 
sentially based on fear, and it is fear 
that the Jews will thwart them in 
their national ambition that has 
brought forth the enmity of the Poles 
to as great a degree as their hatred 
for the Germans and the Russians. 


Thanks to the protection of the Al- 
lies, for the moment Poland’s fears 
from external aggression are allayed. 
All the more have they been concen- 
trated upon the possibility of internal 
disruption. For, living among them, 
scattered throughout their country, 
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with the exception of the Duchy of 
Posnan (German Poland)—forming a 
large part of the population of the 
cities, the strategic points of the 
country’s economic and political life— 
is a people not only of a different race, 
but claiming a different nationality. 
The Jews who live today in Poland 
are mainly the immigrants of recent 
years who have come westward from 
Russia. These late arrivals, or Litt- 
vacs,as they are called,are the leaders 
of Jewish life, barring, of course, the 
small but highly cultured and intelli- 
gent group of Assimilators, who are 
completely disowned by the great 
mass of their co-religionists. These 
Littvacs are as orthodox in their be- 
lief and customs as were their fore- 
fathers generations ago. They stand 


stalwart in their resistance to any 
suggestion which will tend to modify 
their ghetto life. They are Jews, first, 
last and always, and they will not 
assume Polish nationality or Polish 
culture, whatever persecution may 


be brought to bear to make them 
conform to the will of the majority. 
Their language is a jargon called 
Yiddish. They will not speak Polish, 
though they teach Hebrew in their 
schools. Their lives are lived in 
that part of the city called the ghetto. 
Their schools, their social life and 
their interests centre around the 
synagogue. 

Let the reader consider what his 
feelings would have been if he had 
learned during the World War that 
there were schools in this country 
wherein the pupils were taught the 
German language, or even what he 
would think today, were it discovered 
that there were institutions of learn- 
ing solely employing a _ foreign 
tongue and not even demanding of 
their students the study of the Eng- 
lish language. Certainly no more un- 
fair treaty was ever signed than that 


which forced the Polish Government . 


to permit the Jews resident within its 
domain to conduct schools of their 
own, using their own language. This 
interference in a strictly internal 
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question, which was prompted by the 
American Jewry, and to a lesser de- 
gree by the Jewry of other countries, 
will cause a lasting resentment, far 
outbalancing the good which might 
be accomplished by such a privilege. 
It constitutes a wound to national 
pride and dignity, which has brought 
forth a protest even from the Polish 
reformed Jews. 

Is it not possible for us, who are 
confronted by the great problem of 
Americanization, and who compre- 
hend so well the necessity of melting 
the various races and nationalities 
that come to our shores into a homo- 
geneous body of American citizens, to 
understand the impossibility of per- 
mitting a people to live among the 
citizens of any nation, and yet not be 
of them. 


THE JEWISH BLOC 


The Jewish population of Poland is 
a small minority (5,000,000 out of a 
total of 30,000,000) ,and not integrally 
resident in one section of the country, 
but permeating the entire population. 
If the cardinal principle of republican 
government is that the minority shall 
conform to the will of the majority, 
it certainly does not befit us to preach 
to a sister republic the doctrine of al- 
lowing the minority not only all the 
rights enjoyed by the majority, but 
added privileges as well. 

And this is what the Jews in Poland 
desire, and, to a certain extent, have 
theoretically gained. They have 
elected to the Polish Diet, members 
of the Jewish Nationalist Party, 
whose sole political efforts are de- 
voted to safeguarding their own in- 
terests and securing further conces- 
sions. The mere fact that such a party 
exists proves to the Poles the com- 
plete lack of interest which the Jews 
have for the national welfare. No 
more striking evidence of the absolute 
separation of the Jewfrom his fellow- 
countrymen is his voluntary assump- 
tion of a distinctive appearance. He 
insistently wears a long black smock, 
a tight-fitting black cap, and high 
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black boots, which, coupled with his 
refusal to shave or cut his hair, marks 
him unavoidably for what he is, and 
permits him to present as unattrac- 
tive a personal appearance as could be 
accomplished if prompted by inten- 
tion. 

To a foreign cbserver such determi- 
nation is quite impossible of under- 
standing. To the Pole it is unmistaka- 
bly the badge of a secret fraternity 
conniving for the downfall and pos- 
session of his country. With equal 
determination, the Jews insist on 
crowding together in ghettos, where 
filth and disease cannot possibly be 
prevented. True, both the garb and 
the ghetto are the products of hun- 
dreds of years of oppression and com- 
pulsion, and it is perhaps fittingly 
ironical that the descendants of their 
oppressors should find these former 
means of subjection a source of dis- 
comfiture and worry. 


Offers of Polish citizenship and na- 
tionality hold no attraction to the 
Jew. He will have none of them, for 
he distrusts the Pole, and he has no 
interest in the wars, problems or pros- 
perity of a country he will not call 
his own. To the great majority, the 
brilliant dream of Zionism is the only 
future worth having, and of a cer- 
tainty, if all the Jews of Poland could 
be transported to Palestine the solu- 
tion of the problem would be reached 
—for Poland. 


The complete lack of patriotic and 
yublic spirit among the Jews cannot 
fairly be attributed to their absence 
of faith in the promises of the Poles 
that they will be granted full citizen- 
ship and political equality. For those 
Jews who have deserted the ghetto 
and given up their secular peculiari- 
ties, though still maintaining their in- 
dependence of thought and religious 
belief, have prospered in their va- 
rious occupations and professions. 
Some of the most prominent bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers and pro- 
fessional men of Poland are Jews, and 
the textile mills of the great manu- 
facturing City of Lodz, the largest in- 
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dustrial metropolis of Poland, are 
owned for the greater part by capi- 
talists of the Jewish race. These suc- 
cessful men have surrendered no more 
of their racial individualism than 
have the modernized Jews in any 
other country in the world, and the 
application to them of the name “As- 
similators” should not mislead one 
into the fallacious belief that assimi- 
iation necessarily means a surrender 
of religious conviction. Of all the 
leaders of Polish life and thought 
with whom I discussed this problem, 
I never met one who expressed the 
hope that the Jews would desert their 
creed. 


FOREIGN SYMPATHIES 


The impression that the ambition 
of the Jews is anti-nationalistic in 
strengthened by the unfortunate pref- 
erence of great numbers of them for 
the rulership of the Germans or the 
Russian Bolsheviki. Their leaning 
toward the Germans is explained by 
the fact that during the German cccu- 
pation of Poland there was a strong 
and efficient Government, which pro- 
vided greater security to person and 
preperty than does the present weak 
and recently organized administra- 
tion of the Poles. The Germans, being 
administrators of an enemy country, 
had no more prejudice against the 
Jews than against the Poles, and it is 
also true that business was far better 
under their sovereignty than it is 
now. 

Among the poor Jews—and the 
great majority of them are in a pitia- 
ble state of poverty—there is also a 
strong radical feeling, which tends to 
create a sympathy for Bolshevism, en- 
couraged by the presence of many 
Jews in highly responsible official 
positions in the Russian Soviets. In 
Eastern Poland, where the battle with 
the Bolsheviki has been waged with 
such intensity, there are many al- 
leged cases—founded on varying de- 
grees of truthfulness—of connivance 
between the Jewish population and 
the attacking enemy. Were it to be 
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granted that these stories as an en- 
tirety are false, the fact would still 
remain that the Jews, by their passive 
attitude and lack of interest in the 
success of the Polish armies, have laid 
themselves open to the charge of anti- 
patriotic sympathies. 

The rare instances of violence to 
the Jew arise from suspicion of his 
giving aid to the enemy, from indig- 
nation against his profiteering and 
usurious methods of business, or from 
crude desire to indulge in the prac- 
tice of so-called Jew-baiting ; the cases 
of Jew-baiting have been instigated 
almost entirely by Polish-American 
soldiers of General Haller’s army, who 
are unaccustomed to the freakish ap- 
pearance of the Jew, and find it 
provocative of an ignorant and brutal 
sense of humor. The failure of the 
Government te protect the Jews 
against such harm and humiliation is 
not due to any predetermined policy 
of the officials, but rather to the gen- 
eral weakness of the administrative 


system, which is equally powerless to 
prevent smuggling or graft. 

We Americans, who possess one of 
the most efficient governments of 
the world, protect the person of our 
American negroes with such laxity 
that they are daily the unfortunate 


victims of mob license. Scarcely a 
morning passes that one does not 
read in the newspapers of the hanging 
of one or more negroes, and occa- 
sionally of their being burned alive. 
The number so put to death im- 
measurably exceeds the total number 
-of Jews in Poland who have suffered 
physical violence of any kind at the 
hands of the populace. 


THE ECONOMIC CAUSE 


To understand the economic cause 
of the violent prejudice against the 
Jews, one must be conversant with 
present and past conditions of 
Poland. The Poles are divided into 
two classes, the aristocratic land- 
owners and peasants. The absence of 
a large and powerful bourgeoisie, such 
as exists in every modern country, is 


a great weakness to the social struc- 
ture. The organization of commerce 
on a scientific and respected basis is 
as yet in its infancy, and trade is, 
therefore, still conducted mainly in 
the old manner. 

The Jews, inclined by heredity 
toward a mercantile life, having for 
centuries been forbidden the owner- 
ship of property, form the great class 
of merchants. Their business ‘is run 
in a small bargaining fashion, unde- 
niably lacking in the principles of fair- 
ness or equity, and the ignorant, naive 
Polish peasant is at their mercy for 
the securing of the goods he needs. 
Today, when instability is so univer- 
sal in all material things, the peasant 
is at an even greater loss to determine 
whether or not he is being charged a 
fair value for the article he purchases. 
There can be no denial of the fact 
that the Jewish merchant is guilty of 
shameless profiteering, and also of 
the smuggling of forbidden goods, 
tempted by the large profits he can 
obtain for the sale of them. If the 
Polish Government is as yet unable 
to protect the peasant from such in- 
justice, can it be surprising that in 
turn it is incapable of protecting the 
Jew from the occasional outbursts of 
anger aroused by his unfortunate oc- 
cupation? 

The anti-Semitic party does not 
wish for a better understanding be- 
tween the Jews and the Poles, but 
strives to increase existing ill-feel- 
ing, to aggravate the unpleasant fric- 
tien in every instance, and to fan the 
smoldering flames of prejudice into 
a conflagration before which the 
Jews will flee never to return. The 
historic example of the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain teaches them 
no lesson in political shortsighted- 
ness. To them the Jew will never be 
anything but what he is today, and 
they will not grant the remotest pos- 
sibility of his becoming an asset to 
the community. It is their convic- 
tion that material prosperity will only 
give the Jews the means to control 
the State to the exclusion of the 
Poles, and it is futile to point out 
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the examples of France, England and 
America, where the Jewish immi- 
grant, granted equal opportunity and 
equal rights, has within the space of 
a generation or two become complete- 
ly nationalized, and has developed 
into the finest type of patriotic 
citizen. 

That the Polish Government per- 
mits the violent agitation and insid- 
ious propaganda of the anti-Semitic 
party to persist is greatly to be re- 
gretted, and it only serves to make 
a wise and practical solution of the 
racial problem more difficult. The 
widespread publication in newspapers 
ard periodicals of articles preaching 
such prejudiced and untruthful doc- 
trines causes indignant protest from 
many people in this country; but can 
we as a nation condemn the Polish 
Government for failure to suppress 
the printing of such matter when we 
tolerate Mr. Henry Ford’s literary ef- 
forts in The Fort Dearborn Indepen- 
dent? ; 

The first step toward solving the 
Jewish problem in Poland is for the 
radical parties on both sides to be- 
come reconciled to the fact that the 
Jews are a permanent part of the 
population of the country, and that 
their future destiny is identical with 
that of their fellow-countrymen. If 
they both cling to the idea of the 
eventual migration of the Jewish res- 
idents, no improvement in the exist- 
ing conditions can be hoped for. But 
if the two extremists can be brought 
to acknowledge the impossibility and 
undesirability of their ambition, a 
great stride toward a basis of mutual 
co-operation will have been accom- 
plished. 


The Poles, on their side, must real- 
ize that prosperity breeds patriotism, 
and that a prosperous Jewish commu- 
nity will be loyally grateful to the 
State and will be an economical and 
political asset to the country. They 
must never forget that the Jew to a 


great extent is the resultant product 
of centuries of oppression and perse- 
cution. They must endeavor to con- 
tradict the untruthful stories con- 
cerning the character and habits of 
the Jews, and to dissipate the feeling 
of prejudice. They must be convinced 
of the potential ability of the Jew to 
become a devoted patriot, and they 
should take the first step toward in- 
ducing the Jews to believe in their 
sincerity. 

The Jews must be persuaded to for- 
sake their secular peculiarities. They 
must be educated in the modern con- 
ception of religious practice, taught 
that devotion to State is as paramount 
as devotion to creed. They must also 
be taught that surrender of ghetto 
life and of its attendant habits and 
customs does not in any way imply 
diminution of religious devoutness. 
The true meaning of the word assimi- 
lation must be made clear to them, 
and they must be shown that if they 
accept the benefit of equal political 
ana economic rights and privileges 
they must also assume the duties and 
obligations of national citizenship. 
They must seek in every possible way 
to show their Catholic neighbors that 
the sole difference between them, 
aside from one of blood, is that of a 
religious belief. 

Peculiar as it may seem, the hope 
for a future solution of this problem 
depends on the outcome of the Rus- 
sian situation. For Russia once more 
open to theworld will provide Poland’s 
Jewish merchants with an unrivaled 
opportunity for profitable trade. Let 
there be sufficient legitimate work 
for Jew and Gentile alike, and a great 
part of the discontent and ill feel- 
ing would subside. By a process of 
mutual concessions the leaders of 
both parties must adopt a program of 
rapprochement leading to a common 
goal, and thus strive to fuse the two 
races into a strong, united and pro- 
gressive nation. 
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[English Cartoon] 


THOSE GERMAN WAR CRIMINALS 


—London Opinion. 


THE HuN (apropos of the Leipsic court’s inadequate sentences) : -‘ But you 
can’t expect a German to punish a German for behaving like a German! ” 
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[American Cartoon] 





“THEY COME DOWN TWO BY TWO” 
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[German Cartoons] 


The Entente Situation 


—Wahre Jakob, 
Stutigart. 


The Entente 
as Seen by 


ENTENTE: “I 
am getting old. 
I wonder wheth- 
er the paint will 


hide the cracks . d * ff 
and wrinkles.” /t Vf 


—Kladderadatsch, 
Berlin. 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Lost Dog 


The United States has 
a greater amount of the 
world’s wealth than any 
other nation. Gold has 
been pouring in to an ex- 
tent that has aroused the 
apprehension of  finan- 
ciers. But, despite this 
surplus, business has con- 
tinued to shrink and un- 
employment is prevalent 
in all industrial centres. 
Credit must be advanced 
to impoverished nations 
in order to make it pos- 
sible for them to become 
again our customers. 
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© New York Tribune. 
[German Cartoon] 


THE PROCESSION BEFORE THE AMERICAN DOLLAR 


—niadderaaatsch, Berlin. 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 

After Germany’s 
Acceptance of 
the Ultimatum. 
LLOYD GEORGE: 
“Health! Here’s to 
Justice and Free- 
dom!” 


BRIAND: “Health! 
Here’s to Fraternity 
and Humanity! ” 


[It is but natural 
that the vanquished 
should think the 
terms of the victor 
unbearable. Ger- 
many protests 
against what she 
thinks the excessiive 
indemnities de - 
manded by the Al- 
lies. They on the 
other hand point to 
the reduction from 
the original de- 
mands as a proof of 
their moderation.] 

—Nebelspalter, Zurich. 


' Germany’s Idea of Repara- 
ae KS tion 
Poo Wr S GERMANY: “Perhaps I am 
, technically wrong, and I will 
pay nominal damages—on con- 
dition that I may retain Upper 
Silesia.” 

[One of ethe things that irri- 
tated the Allies, and among 
other reasons caused _ the 
brusque rejection of the Ger- 
man reparation proposals at the 
London Conference, was the in- 
sistence that the payments pro- 
posed should be conditioned on 
the retention of Upper Silesia 
by Germany. At that time the 
plebiscite had not been taken.] 


—Mucha, Warsaw. 
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[American Cartoons] 


FARETICAY 
Keven 
__ Ee eu 


<LIia S22 a 
SELLE ere SEE 
GALLO DELL a 


—Ohio State Jodrnal. 


The Bolshevist Predicament 


— 
) 1 MUST BRING THE GOOSE 
on ’ 2 BACK TO LIFE! 
If you’re going anywhere, you ay sae | 
have to have oars.” 


Having Consumed All the 
Golden Eggs— 


[Lenin in,his address at the Mos- 
cow Congress practically acknowl- 
edged that the Bolshevist experi- 
ment had proved a failure and that 
the only hope of restoring mori- 
bund Russia lay in concesions to 
capitalism.] 








4) 


\. ‘ 


« 
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Waiting for 
Help from the 
Entente 


‘AUSTRIA (gazing 
westward) : “Hang 
it all, when will 
the sun rise 
again? 


The plight of 
Austria has been 
more severe than 
that of Germany, 
for, although her 
obligations are 
less, her resources 
have shrunk to the 
vanishing point. 
Help has been ex- 
tended, however, 
by the Allies, and 
there is no disposi- 
tion to press her 
beyond her ability 
to pay. 


Ca 
fi 


» 





Briand’s Triumph 


For decades Ger- 
many will now have 
to work for France. 


—Kikeriki, Vienna. 


The reparation 
terms, which _ re- 
quire Germany to, 
pay $35,000,000,000, 
are here typified by 
the magic ring of 
the Nibelungen, 
which, in the hands 
of Alberich the 
dwarf, (Briand,) 
makes slaves of all 
within reach of its 
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[American Cartoons] 


WHY? 


The increase of the 
Japanese Navy in 
number of vessels and 
in fighting strength : 
is viewed, if not with | JAPAN'S NAVAL PROGRAM 
deep concern, at least | |THE SS. VAGATO,- 32,000 Tons 
with a certain grav- Simuricas: io Dricion shige 
ity on this side of the ; i ee 
Pacific. The Japa- =, 4 MARE prograsy of "OS ant S* 
nese immigration ONE OF THE SMALLEST OF NATIONS |. 
problem and the man- “| WITH ONE OF THE rat aI 
date over Yap have a 
not yet been settled, 
although it is hoped 
that these can be ad- 


justed by diplomacy. 


clea, en en ae me ga Mem ape mama RM 


emer 


x= 


—New York Evening 
Mail. 


“And you laughed 
at Summer furs” 


RAN A EE NER RNR I Ne mee 


Although talk of 
disarmament is in 
the air, the nations 
still adhere to their 
naval programs. 
Taxes are staggering, 
not only in the Unit- 
ed States, but in 
Great Britain and Ja- 
pan. All profess to 
be willing to curtail 
warlike preparations, 
but none is_ willing 
to set the example. 


> me Spree: AS Ae ee aR eT gem tae: eyo mee NUON Cem Re AE TF 


—Detroit News 








[American Cartoons] 


Victor and Vanquished. 


—-San Francisco Chronicle. 


Cheering to the public is the fact 
that the American dollar, which at 
the peak of high prices was worth 
only 37 cents compared with pre-war 
values, is now worth 65 cents by the 
same standard. 


Hurry up! It’s getting heavy. 


[ 





| 


| § 
| Lets see now XY 


yr 

} Where will we put FON, 

j ey 
| 
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—Detroit News. 


About Face! 








—Detroit News. 


The general reduction that has 
taken place in prices and wages has 
not yet been reflected to any marked 
extent in the charges for public utili- 
ties, which in many cases have ad- 
vanced. 
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[American Cartoon] 


“IT LOOKS FINE, BUT I CAN’T MAKE IT BREATHE” 


* < ~— 
SSA Eee: 
Merete 


> <——_ 


Y 
ce 


—Dayton News. 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 


7 
A 
y 


eal 


—De Amsterdammer, Amsterdan. 


J. BuLL (to Poland): “Stop trying to climb in. Wait till we open the door.” 


Upper Silesia 


The robber (Po- 
land) and his look- 
out (France.) 


The attempt of 
Poland to forestall 
the decision of the 
Supreme Council 
and to seize the dis- 
puted Upper Sile- 
sian territory by 
force of arms has 
ended in _ failure. 
The raid of Korfan- 
ty and his Polish 
irregulars irritated 
the British and Ital- 
ians, who hinted that 
the French had been 
lukewarm in oppos- 
ing it. Lloyd 
George declared 
that the Allies could 
not permit the “un- 
ruly children” of the 
treaty to “break 
crockery” in Europe. 

—Kladderadatsch, 
Berlin. 
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[American Cartoon] 


DANGEROUS BUSINESS 


Hon tagRagky ony 


yt! 
* 
x 

" iy 
y 
\ 

N 


pen 


Eire 
Seas 


os ALE 
pi 


—New York Evening Mail. 


The Sinn Fein agitation in Ireland has many sympathizers in the United 
States, and these have been active to an extent that might under certain condi- 
tions create tension between this country and Great Britain. A shipment of arms 
designed for the Sinn Fein was recently seized in New York. 
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[German Cartoon] 


THE AMERICAN LIFE PRESERVER 


= 


NR Ae 


M4 NVA AE 
we 


) 


“That life belt, after all, was made of thorns ” 


merica’s refusal to recommend Germany’s indemnity scheme to the Allies] 





HOW TRADE UNIONS ARE RUINING 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 


By J. ELLIS BARKER 


Startling facts and figures regarding the union policy of restricting output in mines 
and factories—Why British coal costs three times as much as American coal——Five 
English miners do only as much work as one American miner—Labor itself injured. 


HE British trade unions are organiza- 
tions which pursue simultaneously eco- 
nomic and political aims. The study 

of their activities in the economic field re- 
veals the fact that they have inflicted the 
greatest injury upon England’s industry and 
trade, and upon the nation as a whole. The 
uncritical defenders of British trade union- 
ism tell us that, owing to the activities of 
the unions, British labor conditions have 
been greatly improved and British wages 
have risen considerably. It is true that dur- 
ing the last few decades British labor has 
been benefited by shorter hours, higher 
wages and the improvement of factories, 
houses, &c. However, it is a mistake to 
ascribe this advance to the trade unions. In 
the United States, where the power of trade 
unions is small, labor is far better off than 
in England, and the highest wages are paid 
in those industries, such as the United 
States Steel Corporation and the Ford 
works, where trade unions are not recog- 
nized. Labor conditions throughout the 
werld have vastly improved in the last few 
decades, and the reason for that universal 
improvement is obvious. The remuneration 
of labor depends upon its productiveness. 
Improved machinery and organization have 
created that abundance of useful and neces- 
sary things which constitute prosperity. 
Labor organizations by themselves create 
nothing. The British trade unions, far from 
benefiting the workers by increasing the 
supply of goods, have restricted it to the ut- 
most. They have kept the English workers 
in relative poverty by preventing the expan- 
sion of industries. They are principally re- 
sponsible for the backwardness of industrial 
England, and for the economic stagnation of 
the country. 

The industries of Great Britain are ex- 
traordinarily backward, if compared with 
those of the United States. 


England’s in- - 


feriority is startling. The facts of the posi- 
tion are glaringly shown by a comparison of 
the British and American censuses of pro- 
duction. The only census of production 
taken in the United Kingdom refers to the 
year 1907. The American census of produc- 
tion nearest in date was taken in 1909. The 
two years are so close together that the re- 
sults of the two investigations are fairly 
comparable. From these two documents we 
learn that in 1907-1909 British and Ameri- 
can production compared as follows: 
Value 
of Products. 


Number 
of Workers. 
private 
indus- 


United States, 

manufacturing 
tries only, in 1909.... 6,615,046 
Tnited Kingdom, indus- 
tries of all kinds, in- 
cluding the production 
of public utilities, such 
as gas and waterworks, 
&e., in 1907 


£4,134,421,000 


6,019,746  1,617,340,000 


It will be noticed that, taking the indus- 
tries as a whole, production per worker 
was two and a half times as great in the 
United States as in the United Kingdom— 
that in 1907-1909 two average Americans 
produced as much as five Englishmen. 
This comparison is strictly fair. In both 
censuses wholesale prices formed the basis 
of calculation, and in 1907-1909 British and 
American wholesale prices for similar 
goods were approximately equal. Hence 
British and American wares competed 
freely in British, in American and in neu- 
tral markets. Since the time of the two 
censuses American production per worker 
has increased, while British production per 
worker has declined considerably. We may, 
therefore, safely estimate that production 
per worker is at least three times as great 
in the United States as in England. Under 
these circumstances we cannot wonder that 
American wages are from two to three 
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times as high as are British wages, and 
that, measured by their consumption, sav- 
ings, &c., the American workers are from 
two to three times as well off as are the 
British workers. 


In the industries taken as a_ whole, 
American production per worker is three 
times as great as is British production per 


worker. In the more efficient British in- 
dustries, such as the cotton industry, 
America’s advantage in production per 


worker is relatively small. In others, such 
as the iron and steel and engineering indus- 
tries, which are very backward in England, 
America’s superiority in output per worker 
is absolutely startling. In the British 
Government report on the engineering 
trade, which was published toward the end 
of the war, we read: 

Nearly every employer who appeared be- 
fore us had the same story to tell. While 
alleging that the British mechanic stands 
second to none of the mechanics of the 
world—that his skill, initiative, and adapt- ~- 
ability enable him readily to cope with all 
engineering manufacturing difficulties— each 
employer in turn complained of two things. 
The first complaint was that the workman 
deliberately restricts his output below that 
which represents a reasonable day’s work, 
and that this deliberate restriction does ul- 
timately have a serious effect on his char- 
acter and makes him physically incapable 
of producing a _ reasonable day’s work, 
through habit which this restriction engen- 
ders. 

The second complaint was that the restric- 
tions imposed by trade union rules class 
as skilled work (a definition which can be 
determined by the rate of pay) that which 
is in fact unskilled work. These two points 
seem to include the main difficulties with 
which employers have to contend, and 
which present a most grave aspect if they 
are to continue after the war, in face of the 
great national problems which will then 
demand solution. 

We are satisfied that both these allega- 
tions are founded on fact. * * * 

The trade unions have, in the past, been 
very reluctant to admit piece rates. Indeed, 
even now, some of the unions forbid their 
members to accept piece rates where these 
have not previously been in force, and, where 
piece work has been started, the members 
are asked to discourage it as much as possi- 
ble. It has also. been evidenced to us that 
eases have occurred wherein, should the men 
earn more than time and a half, they have 
been fined by their unions, * * * 


Experienced and authoritative foreign 
observers likewise have frequently ascribed 
the extraordinary stagnation of many 


British industries, and especially of the 
iron and steel industry, which not so long 
ago dominated the world, to the fatal in- 
fluence of the British trade unions and to 
their policy of restricting output. The 
final report of the American Industrial 
Commission of 1902 stated: 


That the tendency of workingmen is to 
restrict the output of their labor within more 
or less definite limits, which they have come 
to consider right and just, is undeni- 
able. * * * The trade unions of Great Brit- 
ain, for instance, have always been relatively 
stronger than those of America, and at the 
same time the tendency to fix definite 
limitations to the performance of each work- 
man has been stronger there. One standard 
contrast between industrial conditions in 
Great Britain and in the United States is 
the greater freedom of the American work- 
man from restrictive rules. To it is often 
attributed, in a large degree, his greater 
activity and effectiveness. The alleged de- 
cline of British industry is often laid at 
the door of the unions, by reason of their 
limitation of the product of their members. 


Judge Gary, the President of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which produces 
per year about twice as much iron and steel 
as the whole of the United Kingdom, stated 
before the United States Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor in October, 1919: 


I think it is immoral for a small minor- 
ity of men, organized, if you please, to com- 
pel by force a large majority to yield to 
their desires and to submit to their con- 
trol. Because, if the industries of this coun- 
try or any other were controlled by union 
labor it would mean decay, less production, 
higher cost; and this country could not suc- 
ceed in its contest with other countries for 
the world’s business—it would be in the con- 
dition that, I fear, England is in today, 
but which, I hope, it will come out of. * * * 

Labor unions are practically in control of 
the industries in England today,’'I am in- 
clined to think. I am afraid they are. 
And if they have control, I believe it is 
a very great hindrance to the _ progress, 
prosperity and nappiness of England. Of 
course, I may be mistaken, but that is my 
belief. I think England is dealing not only 
with conditions of unrest, but with condi- 
tions which compel her to do things which 
are not the best things to be done. And I 
firmly believe, whether I am right or wrong, 
if labor unions had control of the indus- 
tries of this country it would not only mean 
the closed shop, but it would mean the im- 
position and enforcement of conditions which 
would restrict output and increase cost and 
add to the expenses of living. 


Previous to the war the production of 
iron was almost stagnant in Great Britain, 














while it rapidly increased in Germany, as 
the following figures show: 

Production of Iron: 
In the United Kingdom. 


8,033,000 tons 
10,260,000 tons 


In Germany. 
Ree as men Ke 4,658,000 tons 
RNs te ka RS 19,292,000 tons 


Between 1890 and 1913 English iron pro- 
duction increased by 20 per cent., while 
German iron production increased by more 
than 300 per cent. In 1890 England pro- 
duced almost.twice as much iron as Ger- 
many, while in 1913 Germany produced al- 
most twice as much iron -as the United 
Kingdom. In steel the position had changed 
no less strikingly to England’s disadvan- 
tage. Commenting upon the rapid expan- 
sion of the formerly insignificant German 
iron and steel industry, and upon the utter 
stagnation of the English iron and steel 
trade, which used to dominate the world, 
an authoritative German technical handbook, 
“ Gemeinfassliche Darstellung des Eisenhit- 
tenwesens,” (Diisseldorf, 1912,) stated: 

No land on earth is as favorably situated 
for iron production as is England. Extensive 
deposits of coal and iron, easy and cheap 
purchase of foreign raw materials, a favor- 
able geographical position for selling its 
manufactures, reinforced by the great eco- 
nomic power of the State, made at one time 
the island kingdom industrially omnipotent 
throughout the world. Now complaints about 
constantly increasing foreign competition be- 


come from day to day more urgent. These 
are particularly loud with regard to the 
growing power of the German iron indus- 


try. * * * 


The German trade unions, with their So- 
cialist ideas, are opposed to progress. If their 
aspirations should succeed, the German iron 
industry would be ruined. An attempt on the 
part of the German trade unions to increase 
the earnings of the skilled workers by limit- 
ing the number of apprentices, the imitation 
of the policy which has been followed by the 
British trade unions, would produce a scar- 
city of skilled workers in Germany, as it has 
in England. The British iron industry should 
be to us Germans a warning example. The 
English trade unions, with their short-sighted 
championship of labor, with their notorious 
policy of ‘‘ ca’ canny,’’ (the limitation of out- 
put), and with their hostility to technical 
improvements, have seriously shaken the 
powerful position of the British iron trade. 


Owing to the restrictive policy pursued 
by the trade unions, the British industries 
have suffered severely. The great organ- 
izations of the workers have in many cases 
refused to employ improved labor-saving 
machinery, arguing that its use would 
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put men out of work. In other cases they 

have produced no more with the best mod- 

ern machinery than with old and out-of- 

date machines previously used, thus dis- . 
couraging employers from modernizing 

their plants. 

The basis of England’s wealth and power 
is the coal industry. A few decades ago 
Great Britain produced more coal than all 
the nations of the world combined. Eng- 
land was at that time the most efficient 
nation in the world, both in manufacturing 
and in mining. However, of late the coal 
output per man has rapidly declined in the 
United Kingdom, while it has equally rap- 
idly increased in the United States and 
elsewhere. Since 1880 the following ex- 
traordinary change has taken place in Eng- 
land and in America: 


COAL PRODUCED PER MAN PER DAY. 








United United States. 
Kingdom. (Bituminous). (Anthracite). 

Tons. Tons. Tons: 
1880.... 1.33 waa 
1886... «2.28 ac wen 
1890.....1.08 2.56 1.85 
3808.65. 1.18 2.90 2.07 
1900.... 1.10 2.98 2.40 
1905.....1.08 3.24 2.18 
1910....,1.00 3.46 2.17 
1 ee 0.98 3.91 2.19 
1918.....0.80 3.78 2.29 


During the years under consideration coal 
production per worker per day has very 
greatly increased in the United States, ow- 
ing to the improved machinery and organi- 
zation introduced into coal mining. In the 
same period British production per worker 
has disastrously declined, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary -mechanical progress 
made. About 80 per cent. of the coal mined 
in the United States is bituminous. Com- 
parison of the British and American sta- 
tistics shows that production per worker is 
almost five times as large in the United 
States as in Great Britain—that one Ameri- 
can miner produces as much coal as five 
British miners. The British miner works, 
as a rule, five shifts per week. It follows 
that an American miner produces approxi- 
mately as much coal per day as his British 
colleague produces during an entire week. 
We can, therefore, not wonder that British 
coal is three times as dear as American 
coal, to the ruin of British trade and indus- 
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try, although the American miner receives 
higher wages than the British miner. The 
representatives of the British coal mining 
unions frequently assert that America’s ex- 
traordinary superiority in output per 
worker is due to the possession of thick 
seams lying close to the surface. That is 
one of the reasons, but not the principal 
one. The extraordinarily low production 
per worker in England is due mainly to the 
restrictive policy pursued by the workers 
and by their hostility to labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Before the Royal Commission on 
the Coal Industry an eminent engineer, Mr. 
Forster Brown, stated: 


Mechanical appliances for coal cutting and 
getting are employed to a greater extent in 
America than in this country. * * * I think 
it is due to two main causes: Partly the 
physical conditions under which coal is 
worked in America are better, but also I am 
of opinion that American labor has grasped 
to a far greater extent than labor in this 
country has grasped the fact that the sound- 
est route to improve its position and its 
employment is to get the maximum output 
per unit of labor employed compatible with 
health and safety, either by direct manual 
labor or the help of machines. 


Before the same Commission Lord Gain- 
ford of Headlam, the eminent coal owner, 
complained: 

The terms demanded by miners have fre- 
quently prevented and retarded fair trials 
being given to coal-cutting and labor-saving 
appliances which managers have been keen 
to introduce. ‘ 

Coal-cutting machines are only used 
very little in Great Britain, as compared 
with the United States. In 1916 only 26,- 
303,110 tons of coal were mined by 
machinery in the United Knigdom, and 
no than 253,285,962 tons of coal 
were machine-cut in the United States. 
The fact that the British miners deliberate- 
ly reduce output may be seen by com- 
paring the British and the American 
record of coal produced per machine. In 
this respect the two countries compare as 
shown at top of the next column. 


less 


Men em- 
ployed. 


Year ending June 30, 1914.. 8,844 
Year ending June 30, 1920.. 9,487 
Increase or decrease. 


Total 
Wages. 


L 


735,236 
1,589,036 
+ 853,800 


Output Per Coal-Cutting Machine. 
In the In the 
United Kingdom. United States. 
Tons. Tons. 
10,457 
11,722 
15,638 


1910 8,039 


7,601 


Production per machine has rapidly in- 
creased in the United States and rapidly 
declined in the United Kingdom, and the 
result has been that, per machine, produc- 
tion was in 1916 twice as great in the 
United States as in the United Kingdom. 


The defenders of the British mining 
unions habitually assert that natural condi- 
tions and the greater use of machines, 
which the British miners refuse to employ 
or deliberately prevent running at a rea- 
sonable speed, are solely responsible for 
America’s extraordinary superiority in coal 
production per worker. That might pos- 
sibly be true with regard to the bituminous 
mines, but cannot be correct with respect 
to the American anthracite mines. The 
United States has only a Ifttle anthracite. 
It occurs in a circumscribed area, and is 
found in seams which are so thin, irregular 
and broken that coal-cutting machinery 
cannot be used... Many of the American an- 
thracite mines are exhausted, partly ex- 
hausted, or waterlogged. Nevertheless, the 
American anthracite miner produces per 
day almost three times as much as the 
British miner, who is aided by a good deal 
af machinery, as shown by the figures pre- 
viously given. Even in the best-equipped 
pits of South Yorkshire, which have only 
recently been opened, and which exploit 
very thick seams, the British coal miner 
produces only about a ton of coal per day—- 
less than half as much as the American 
anthracite miner, and one-fourth as much 
as the American bituminous miner. 

In the course of his speech to the Gen- 
eral meeting of Boleckow, Vaughan & Co., 
Limited, at Manchester, on Sept.'30, 1920, 
Sir J. E. Johnson Ferguson, Bt., the Chair- 
man, gave the following figures, showing 
the fall in output and increased wages at 
the company’s collieries: 

Average 

Coal 
Output 


Per Man. Ton. 
Tons. 3. d. 


2,320,410 262.37 6 4 
1,616,233 170.36 19 7% 
—704,177 —92.01 +13 3% 


Wages 
Cost 
Per 


Average 
Wages 
Per Man. 

£ s. d. 


83 2 8 
167 10 0 
+84 74 


Coal 
Raised. 
Tons. 
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Coal is the principal source of power used 
for industrial and commercial purposes, and 
it is at the same time the most important 
raw material of industry, especially in the 
iron and steel and engineering industries. 
We cannot wonder that British industry 
and commerce are stagnating, and that un- 
employment is unprecedented, in view of the 
fact that British coal costs three times as 
much as American coal. That disastrous 
handicap of England is due not so much 
to natural conditions as to the action of the 
misguided trade unions. 












The harmful effect of restriction of out- 
put is unfortunately not limited to the 
British coal, iron and steel and engineering 
industries, but is general. Lord Askwith, 
who was Controller General of the Com- 
mercial, Labor and Statistical Department 
and Chairman of the Fair Wages Advisory 
Committee, and who has had an unrivaled 
experience of British labor, wrote in his 
book, “‘ Industrial Problems and Disputes ”: 











It would be useless to calculate how much 
talent and how many rising hopes have been 
dashed down in the atmosphere of insistence 
on time work, with its watchword, ‘‘ Keep 
your time by the slowest,’’ or in the absolute 
command of foremen or colleagues that the 
number of rivets, the tale of bricks, the 
lasting of boots, the cuts of clotnes, or the 
output of articles of every kind must be kept 
within or below the rule of the shop. 

A discharged soidier, who returned to work 
for a motor car firm at Birmingham, found 
that in turning cylinders he could do a job 
in forty-three minutes, and he maintained 
this speed for three weeks. The man was 
warned that the official time was seventy 
minutes. The warning being ignored, on 
Nov. 4 last the union stopped the shop until 
the man was moved to other work. The 
same kind of intervention seems to take 
place on most engineering work on which 
piece rates are paid. 

In the collieries the restriction is exercised 
indirectly. If a miner exceeds a4 certain out- 
put per day, varying from four to seven 
tons, he finds himself delayed by the 
‘shunt ’’ men, who cut down his supply of 
tubs and props. In South Wales and La- 
narkshire the output laid down is a fixed 
number of tubs per day, cailed a ‘“ stint,’’ 
and if this were regularly exceeded the pit 
would be stopped to enforce it. The same 
applies to the docks. Recently a ship dis- 
charging grain in bulk in Birkenhead was 
stopped because the union considered 150 
tons a day was an excessive rate, though 
the rate was. laid down both in the ship’s 
charter-party and the sale contract. The 
result is that the eleyators are now running 
at 23 per cent. below full speed. In Cardiff 
and elsewhere carters are not now allowed 



































to load more than one tier on team wagons. 
On Nov. 10 last a team-lorry was stopped in 
Bute Street, Cardiff, by the union delegate, 
and the carter made to unload eight bags 
which were in a second tier. At Immingham 
a motor-lorry was stopped because it had a 
full six-ton load. The driver asked the dele- 
gate what the limit was, and he said: “I 
don’t know, but you have got too much on 
there, anyhow.”’ 


The restriction is of special moment when 
we find it applied to house building. At 
Huddersfield, during the building of an ex- 
tension, four men were stopped by their 
union for three days because they laid 480 
bricks in a day of eight hours. A slater was 
warned at the same place because he fixed 
a gutter—a plumber’s job—in order that he 
might get on with his own work. Instances 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 


To the more enlightened trade unionists 
it is perfectly obvious that the policy of 
limiting output is bound to be disastrous 
to the workers themselves. G. N. Barnes, 
M. P., stated in The Evening Standard of 
July 9, 1920: 


There is a fundamental error in the sup- 
position that increased production leads to 
unemployment. The idea that less work for 
one man means more for another is entirely 
wrong. A worker who adopts the ‘“ ca’ can- 
ny "’ policy is doing no good to himself or 
any other human being, and is simply pay- 
ing homage to a stupid fetish which is a 
curse of the workshop. 

First of all, the idea of more production, 
less employment, is entirely opposed to the 
facts as they have revealed themselves in the 
last generation. During that period there 
has been an é€ver-widening extension-of pro- 
duction, and at the same time a steadily 
diminishing proportion of unemployment * * * 


Increased production at the. present time 
would have swift effect in lowering prices. 
The more clothes or boots that are pro- 
duced the less chance has the profiteer for 
high prices. That, however, is but an inci- 
dental advantage. At the moment food is 
very high in cost, a dominant cause being 
that we are importing vast supplies from 
America without being able to send equiva- 
lent values in manufactured articles. The 
result is that the value of the sovereign in 
America has gone down * * * The policy of 
‘*ca’ canny’”’ is the policy of high prices 
for the necessities of every working-class 
household. 


Mr. J. H. Thomas, M. P., stated at a 
gathering of railwaymen at Kentish Town, 
on March 15, 1921: 


I want you to get clearly into your minds 
that in return for a fair day’s pay you must 
do a fair day’s work. Nothing is more 
vicious and more uneconomic or more cal- 
culated to react upon you than the assump- 
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tion that you are providing work for some 
one else by doing as little as you can. 


The idea of men benefiting themselves 
by making their production scarce and 
dear is perfectly correct within limited 
scope. Diamonds owe their great value to 
their scarcity. If they were as common as 
paving stones no one would wear them as 
jewelry, and they would be worth no more 
than paving stones. If the makers of cer- 
tain indispensable goods, such as boots or 
clothes, succeed in establishing an artificial 
scarcity value fer their productions, they 
may be able to exploit the community for 
their personal benefit, but if all the work- 
ers in a country pursue the policy of mak- 
ing their goods scaree and dear, no one 
will be any better off, but all will suffer 
from the general shortage. That is, unfor- 
tunately, the position in Great Britain. 
Limitation. of output, far from benefiting 
the British workers, is injuring them most 
seriously. Owing to their policy they suf- 
fer, in the first place, from a general scar- 
city and dearness of goods and from the 
high cost of living, which creates wide- 
spread dissatisfaction; in the second place, 
they suffer from widespread unemploy- 
ment. The goods which the British work- 
ers turn out grudgingly at high prices and 
in totally insufficient quantities are pro- 
duced in large quantities and at cheaper 
prices elsewhere. These more cheaply pro- 
duced goods naturally undersell similar 
British goods, both in foreign markets and 
in the English home market, and the result 
is unemployment and poverty among the 
workers. 

The medieval guilds were closed corpo- 
rations. The members of every guild 
strove to keep the special kind of work in 
which they were engaged to their own mem- 
bers, and jealously prosecuted those guilds 
which endeavored to encroach upon their 
privileges. A maker of hats was not al- 
lowed to make caps, and a maker of caps 
was prohibited from making hats. Every 
locality had privileges of its own, and en- 
trance into a guild was made exceedingly 
difficult. The result was that labor ceased 
to be fluid. Men who had lost their em- 
ployment in an occupation, the productions 
of which were not in demand, could not 
engage in the making of other goods be- 
cause of the jealousy of the established 


- ing class houses were wanted. 


unions, even if there was a great shortage 
of labor. The result was disastrous to the 
workers. Goods were made rtifically 
scarce and dear, and unemployment became 
great and general. 


The French Revolution of 1789 was 
principally due to economic causes. France 
swarmed with workers who could not. find 
employment. The great Turgot endeavored 
to save the situation by freeing industry 
from its shackles. He prevailed upon the 
King to issue the celebrated Edict of 1776, 
which abolished the privileges of the guilds. 
Unfortunately, the power of the established 
interests was too great. The Edict was re- 
voked. The sufferings of the people be- 
came ever greater. The Revolution broke 
out in 1789, and one of its first acts was 
the destruction of the ancient guilds, 
which aroused the jubilation of the people. 
The British trade unions are creating a 
state of affairs which resembles that of 
France before 1789. An unemployed worker, 
no matter how skilled, may not enter 
another trade which is short of workers. 
Some time ago a lengthy labor dispute oc- 
curred in the piano trade. The unem- 
ployed piano case makers wished to find 
work in the furniture factories, which suf- 
fered from an acute shortage of workers. 
However, they were turned away because 
the furniture workers meant to keep the 
making of furniture exclusively to them- 
selves. The United Kingdom has been suf- 
fering severely through the shortage of 
houses. The number of workers in the 
building trades had declined between 1910 
and 1920 to almost one-third, as shown by 
the following figures from the People’s 
Year Book: 


1019. 
Masons ....... 48.012 
Slaters ....... 9,786 
Plasterers . 81,300 
SGTES — oii bas 265,000 
Bricklayers ..115,995 


siete: ate 495, 103 


1911. 
52,188 
8,391 
25,082 
208,995 


102,752 


1914. 
34,381 
4, 154 
19,479 
126,345 
73,671 


1920. 
19,310 
3,673 
12,067 
108,199 
53,063 
Totals 397,408 


258,030 196,312 


At the end of the war the demand for 
houses was unprecedented. The representa- 
tives of labor asserted that a million work- 
Besides, 
hardly any painting and repairing had been 
done since 1914. At least 5,000,000 houses 
were in urgent need of painting, patching 
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and redecorating. Nevertheless, the build- 
ing trade unions restricted their previously 
low output very greatly and refused to re- 
ceive 50,000 ex-soldiers whom the Govern- 
ment had trained. The building trades 
could at the time have absorbed 200,000 
unemployed workers, and the expansion 
would have vastly improved employment in 
other affiliated trades, such as furniture 
making, brick making, &c. Notwithstand- 
ing widespread unemployment and the most 
extraordinary shortage of bricklayers the 
building trade unions would not abandon 
their policy of short-sighted selfishness. 
George Barnes, M. P., who was General Sec- 
retary of the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers for ten years, stated in the House 
of Commons on Feb. 16, during a debate on 
unemployment: 

I say, and I say it with extreme regruc, 
that you will get no better world until you 
have made a better use of the world you live 
in. Taking things as they are, there seem 
to be three causes for the present unemploy- 
ment. The first is that the world has been 
disrupted by the war. * * *. The second 
cause of the present paralysis of industry is, 

I would suggest, the lack of confidence due to 
industrial disputes and conflicts within the 
past two or three years. I wonder if it is 
as fully appreciated as it should be that 
during the last twelve months 27,000,000 days 
have been lost by strikes, 27,000,000 days at 
a time when the world is starving for 
goods, and when every man should be do- 
ing his best to get the world on its 
again. * * * 


legs 


We were told that there were 6,000 appli- 
ecants for bricklayers. It is very well known 
that the number of bricklayers wanted is 
not merely 6,000 but 60,000. * * * There 
are no bricklayers available, although, as is 
well known, there is work for hundreds of 
thousands of them if only they could be 
found. It is not right. I deplore the fact 
that there has been so little fellow feeling on 
the part of the bricklayers for the men who 
went to the war and fought on their behalf. 
Everything, in fact, was done to safeguard 
the interests of the men in the industry and 
to ensure that there should be no under- 
payment; yet nothing whatsoever has been 
done by the bricklayers to welcome these 
men as they deserve to be welcomed. * * * 
We are not producing things in their right 
proportion. 


Rigid trade unionism in England has 
destroyed the fundamental right of men to 
earn their living by the work of their 
hands. Starving men may accept charity, 
but they must not work at a trade which 


is short of workers but which jealousky 
closes that trade to all outsiders in order 
to preserve for its members a profitable 
monopoly. That state of affairs cannot 
last. 


During and especially after the war the 
British trade unions followed the policy of 
raising wages while keeping output low. 
From the official statistics we learn that in 
certain trades and industries the following 
wage advances were secured between 1915 
and 1920: 

Workers 
Affected. 


Weekly Advances 
in Wages. 


Annual 
Amount. 


1915.... 3,470,000 £677,700 £35,240,400 
1916.... 3,593,000 637,000 33,124,000 
1917.... 5,029,000 2,307,000 119,964,000 
1918.... 5,998,000 2,988,000 155,376,000 
1919.... 6,160,000 2,432,000 126,464,000 
1920.... 7,600,000 4,693,000 244,036,000 

WRUGUE 69 <n s uka aa nada aia toda meenee £714,204,400 


The official table by no means covers the 
whole increase of wages. In the first place, 
millions of workers whose wages have been 
raised do not come under the purview of 
the department which looks after labor. In 
the second place the enormous increase in 
wages has been accompanied by a drastic 
reduction in working hours. Lastly, dur- 
ing the years for which figures are sup- 
plied a vast number of overtime hours at 
specially high rates were worked. During 
the years under review at least £1,000,- 
000,000 were added to the yearly labor bill. 
We cannot, therefore, wonder that the 
prices of all British goods rose enormously, 
partly through the deliberate scarcity 
created by the trade unions, and partly 
through the huge addition made to the 
wages bill. Nevertheless, labor agitators 
have accused the capitalists, the profiteers, 
and have pilloried them because of the high 
cost of living for which the trade unions 
themselves are chiefly responsible. 


The British trade unions have not only 
made all goods scarce and dear, thereby do- 
ing almost irremediable damage to the in- 
dustries and commerce of the country and 
to the people as a whole, but they have 
destroyed the pride of the workers in their 
work by rewarding slackness and penalizing 
ability. In many industries payment by re- 
sults has been abolished by trade union 
pressure, and time payment regardless of 
results has been introduced in its stead. 
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Moreover, the payment of unskilled workers 
has been raised to, or near to, that of 
highly skilled workers. Lastly, increase in 
payment is no longer the reward of ability, 
but is automatically acquired because the 
workers in many trades are paid in accord- 
ance with their age. For instance, in the 
perambulator and invalid carriage trade the 
following wages were fixed for male work- 
ers per week of forty-eight hours: 
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Workers 15 to 16 years . per week. 
Workers 16 to 17 years 26s. per week. 
Workers 17 to 18 years old........33s. per week. 
Workers 18 to 19 years old 40s. per week. 
Workers 19 to 20 years old.... 47s. per week. 
Workers 20 to 21 years old........54s. per week. 
Hundreds of similar wage rates could be 
given. Age, not ability, being rewarded by 
higher pay, we camnot wonder that both 
manufacturers and customers complain 
about shoddy work. 


DEBTS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 
DUE TO THE UNITED STATES 


N official statement issued in July, 1921, 

gave the complete schedule of foreign 
debts due to the United States at that time 
as follows: 


OBLIGATIONS HELD FOR ADVANCES UN- 
DER LIBERTY BOND ACTS—IN- 
TEREST AT 6 PER CENT. 

Country. Amount. 
Belgium aa $347, 691,566.23 
Cuba .... 9,025,500.00 
Czechoslovakia 61,256, 206.74 
France Fa See okiaatoow ts . 2,950,762,938.19 
Great Britain 4,166,318,358.44 
Greece or 15,000,000.00 
Italy Mee on ol nalare ig ndveilg cio we 
Liberia 26,000.00 
Rumania 23,205,819.52 
Russia 187, 729, 750.00 
Serbia 26,175,139.22 


TOCA. nc ics's 6a vias vice vives vc 00 s oyEBO ee OROree 


OBLIGATIONS RECEIVED FROM SECRE- 
TARY OF WAR AND SECRETARY -OF 
NAVY ON ACCOUNT OF SALE OF SUR- 
PLUS WAR MATERIALS. 

Principal Date of 

Amount Payable. Maturity. 

. .$19,000,000.00 Apr. 10, 1922 
8,392,097.57 Aug. 5, 1922 

196,483.57 Aug. 21, 1922 


Country. 
Belgium 


Tatas 3» $27,388,581.14 
Czechoslovakia 5,000,000.00 June 30, 1922 
5,000,000.00 June 30, 1923 
4,902,994.94 June 30, 1924 
2,464,950.88 Oct. 14, 1922 
1,291,903.85 Jan. 28, 1923 
1,962,145.37 June 30, 1925 


Total ...........+.$20,621,904.54 


5,000,000.00 June 30, 1922 
5,000,000.00 June 30, 1923 
2,213,877.88 June 30, 1924 


Esthonia 


Total $12,218,377.88 

France 400,000,000.00 Aug. 1, 1929 
betvia ..... 2,521,869.382 June 30, 1922 
Lithuania 4,159,491.96 June 30, 1922 
Poland 10,000,000.00 June 30, 1922 
10,000,000.00 June 30, 1923 

10,000,000.00 June 36, 1924 

10,000,000.00 June 30, 1924 

7,890,939.27 June 30, 1924 

5,5036,867.71 Oct. 1, 1925 

3,941,803.61 Oct. 15, 1925 

2,266,709.66 Mar. 27, 1926 


Total .........+..-$09,636,320.25 


Principal Date of 
Amount Payable. Maturity. 
5,000,000.00 June 30, 1922 
5,000,000.00 June 30, 1923 
2,922,675.42 June 30, 1924 
DOU. si iocivn sc ee s.0 Rape Otorae 
Russia 406,082.30 June 30, 1922 
Serbs, Croats 
Slovenes 


Country 
Rumania 


5,000,000.00 June 30, 1922 
5,000,000.00 June 30, 1923 
10,000,000.00 June 30, 1924 
50,350.28 June 30, 1924 
281,205.51 Apr. 15, 1924 
4,646,465.20 June 30, 1925 


Total .... «824,978,020.99 


Grand total......$565,048,.413.80 


OBLIGATIONS HELD BY THE UNITED 
STATES GRAIN CORPORATION. 
Principal Date of 
Payable Maturity. 

+ eee 05, 001,500.34 June 30, 1921 

Jan, 21, 1925 


Country 
Armenia 
Austria 
Czecho- 
slovakia 
Hungary 
Poland 


. 2,878,238.25 Jan. 1, 1925 
: 1,685,835.61 Jan. .1, 1925 
«e+. 24,8538,590.97 June 30, 1921 


56,899,879.09 
OBLIGATIONS RECEIVED BY TREASURER 
FROM AMERICAN RELIEF AD- 
MINISTRATION, 
Principal 
Payable. 
. -$8,028,412.15 


Date of Int. 
Maturity. 
June 30, 1921 


5 
se 


Country 
Armenia 
Czecho- 
slovakia 
Esthonia 
Finland 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Poland 
Russia 


.. 6,428,089.19 
1,785, 767.72 
- 8,281,926.17 


June 30, 1923 
June 30, 1921 
June 30, 1921 
June 30, 1921 
June 30, 1921 
June 36, 1923 
June 30, 1921 


$22,136.07 
51,671, 749.36 
4,465,465.07 


USAT CTU Ct 


Total ....$84,093,963.55 

The grand total of original obligations, as 
enumerated above, is $10,084,367,706.59. To 
this is to be added the unpaid interest, 
which on July 1 aggregated in excess of 
$1,000,000,000, making the entire obligation 
on July 1 in excess of $11,100,000,000. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress to 
empower the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Tund these obligations at his option. 





SWITZERLAND’S DISPUTE 
WITH FRANCE 


By M. E. DE GOURMOIS 


[A Swiss citizen, formerly a student at the University of Neufchatel, who did military service on 
the Swiss border during the war] 


Story of the controversy caused by France’s proposed abolishment of the “‘Free Zones” 
adjoining Geneva—How the treaty of Versailles has upset an age-old arrangement 
between the two countries—A storm of Swiss protests leads to new negotiations 


EGOTIATIONS begun at Berne, Switz- 
N erland, toward the end of April, 1921, 

have called attention to an unpleasant 
issue between France and Switzerland. The 
controversy has to do with the so-called 
“free zones” of Upper Savoy and Gex, on 
the Franco-Swiss frontier, adjoining Ge- 
neva. Both districts are French territory, 
but ever since feudal times they have been 
economically, and even, at certain periods, 
politically united with Geneva. The present 
status of affairs, under which Switzerland 
has all the advantages of trade and ex- 
change, while French business interests are 
protesting, dates back to 1815 and the 
Treaty of Vienna, under which France 
agreed not to plac> its customs line on the 
frontier in the neighborhood of Geneva, but 
to leave certain “ free zones.” 

This situation was left unquestioned until 
the end of the war with Germany, when the 
French Government, influenced by home 
business interests, caused to be inserted in 
the Versailles Treaty a clause (Article 435) 
which declared that the stipulations of the 
treaty of 1815 were no longer consistent 
with present conditions, and that it was de- 
sirable “for France and Switzerland to 
come to an agreement together, with a view 
to settling between themselves the status of 
these territories under such conditions as 
shall be considered suitable by both coun- 
tries.” 

As Switzerland was not a member of the 
Peace Conference, and had no part in dis- 
cussing and signing the treaty, this clause 
of Article 435 was tantamount only to 
a wish for negotiations, and could not in 
any way be considered as compulsory. On 
May 5, i919, however, the Swiss Federal 
Council notified the Peace Conference that 
it was willing to comply with the wish ex- 
pressed, but that it made all reservations 


regarding the new status to be adopted, and 
that no modifications could be made in the 
present régime “until new arrangements 
had been agreed upon between France and 
Switzerland to regulate matters in the ter- 
ritory.” 

To understand why the Swiss Government 
was so cautious in the wording of this note, 
it is necessary to consider, behind the ap- 
parent simplicity of the phraseology of 
Article 435, the historical, geographical and 
economic questions involved. 

A map of this small part of Europe, 
which is not as large as Greater New York, 
shows that Geneva, situated at the end of 
the lake of the same name, is the only im- 
portant town of the whole region. One can- 
not help being struck by the fact that Ge- 
neva is the natural centre of the district, 
whieh is cut off from the main part of 
France by high mountains, the Jura to the 
west and the Savoyan Alps to the south, 
the only natural way of communication be- 
ing the narrow break in the mountains 
which the Rhone River channels. 

Passing over the feudal period, when this 
ground was a bone of contention between 
the overlords of the Houses of Savoy and 
Geneva, one notes that it was in the six- 
teenth century that the first mention of the 
“free zones’ appeared. Geneva had seized 
the Pays de Gex, then a “fief” of the 
House of Savoy. The city, however, did not 
retain its conquest, but turned it over to 
King Henry IV. of France, on the guaran- 
tee that free trade and free communications 
between that district and Geneva should ex- 
ist permanently. That district of Gex re- 
mained French until the second period of 
the French Revolution, when Geneva also 
was annexed to the French Republic 
(1798). 

The district of Upper Savoy, on the other 
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hand, after having been conquered by the 
Republic of Berne, was subsequently turned 
back to the House of Savoy, and according 
to the Treaty of Saint Julien in 1603 the 
Duke of Savoy established a free zone in 
Upper Savoy and granted to the Republic 
of Geneva trading privileges. At the time 
of the Directory, Savoy was also annexed 
to France, so that the whole territory, now 
partly French and partly Swiss, which is 
limited by the mountains, was united and 


-formed the “ Departement du Léman ” (an- 


other name for Lake Geneva), with Geneva 
as capital. ‘ 

After the downfall of Napoleon, that ar- 
rangement, which seemed the only practical 
one, was broken again. Nobody at the 
Congress of Vienna (1815), or at the Con- 
gress of Paris (1814), seemed opposed to 
having the Districts of Gex and Upper Sa- 
voy (Chablais and Faucigny) united to Ge- 
neva. Only differences in religion between 
the town, which was Protestant, and the 
agricultural districts, which had remained 
Catholic, can be blamed for the failure of 
the desired fusion to take place. 


The Congresses of Paris and Vienna were 
respectfu], however, of the principle of the 
free zones which had been in existence for 
over two centuries, and, while incorporating 
the Canton of Geneva into the Swiss Con- 
federation, both Congresses clearly specified 
that the customs lines of France and of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia would be placed be- 
hind the surrounding mountains. This de- 
cision is recoedled as follows: In the last 
part of the third paragraph of the first ar- 
ticle of the Treaty of Peace of Paris, Nov. 
20, 1815: “ The French customs line will be 
placed to the west of the Jura, so that 
the whole district of Gex shall be outside 
of that line.” Again, in the last part of 
the second paragraph of the treaty between 
the King of Sardinia, the Swiss Confedera- 
tion and the Canton of Geneva, Turin, 
March 16, 1816, “* * * also that the 
customs line be placed at least one league 
from the Swiss border and beyond the 
mountains mentioned in the said protocol.” 


The Treaty of Vienna, which is the com- 
plement of these two treaties, has created 
Switzerland as it is today, and is for that 
country the fundamental basis of its rights, 
freedom and constitution. It is perpetual 
in its dispositions regarding Switzerland, 
and was acknowledged as such by the Peace 


Conference when the case of Swiss neutrali- 
ity was submitted. 


When Upper Savoy finally became French 
in 1860, as a result of a plebiscite, the Im- 
perial French Government issued a procla- 
mation confirming the existence of the free 
zone in that department, and recognizing 
the perpetual neutrality of Upper Savoy, 
thus endorsing the Treaty of Vienna in that 
resnect. 

The régime thus instituted has been a 
great factor in the prosperity of Geneva and 
the zones. Outside of the city, which has a 
population of about 130,000, the territory 
of the canton is very small, and by far in- 
adequate to supply the town with the vege- 
tables and dairy products it needs. The ad- 
ditional supply comes mostly from the free 
zones. The French people of these districts, 
before the World War, came to town to 
sell their products and to buy in the numer- 
ous stores of the city all the manufactured 
articles and wearing apparel they needed. 
The Savoyard was feeding the Genevois, 
and the Genevois was in turn clothing and 
entertaining the Savoyard. 

The disturbances caused by the war have 
somewhat modified that picture. Passport 
regulations, the closing of the border, big 
differences in the exchanges, haye ham- 
pered relations between Geneva and the free 
zones. The Savoyard is still selling his 
dairy and garden products in Geneva—the 
town needs them and pays a good price for 
them—but the Frenchman is no longer buy- 
ing clothes and manufactured articles in the 
city. The exchange is prohibitive; he would 
have to give from two to three of his French 
francs for one Swiss franc’s worth of goods, 
and so -he now prefers to make his pur- 
chases in his own village or in some more 
remote French town. Stores in these dis- 
tricts have had a prosperous period, they do 
not feel any longer the competition of Ge- 
neva’s merchants. They want to retain 
their cHentele and fear that, when the ex- 
change between France and Switzerland be- 
comes normal again, they will lose their 
customers if the régime of the free zone is 
still in existence. 

The business associations of these French 
territories, as well as the customs authori- 
ties of France, who have been losing an 
appreciable amount of taxes under the pres- 
ent status, have brought pressure on the 
French Government, asking it to cancel the 
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free zones. It is to be noted that the free 
zone privileges are not reciprocated by the 
Swiss authorities; while any kind of Swiss 
products can enter the French zones with- 
out paying duty, the Swiss customs are on 
the political border. The French food prod- 
ucts would be liable to duty if there were 
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any, and the French manufactured articles 
of the zones must pay the regular duties 


when entering Swiss territory. It thus ap- 
pears that Geneva has every interest in the 
maintenance of the free zones, whereas 
opinion in France is divided; the farmers 
want the free zones, and the business men 
want the customs line at the political bor- 
der. 


One would expect that, as a consequence 
of the age-old friendship between France 
and Switzerland, particularly Geneva, the 
negotiations foreseen by Article 435 of the 
Treaty of Peace would have been conducted 
along amicable lines, and that a compromise 
would have been easily found. This has un- 
fortunately not been the case, and the 
French note of May 18, 1919, in answer to 
the note from the Swiss Government men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, took 
the stand that Article 435 implied the open- 
ing of negotiations with a view to canceling 
the free zones. Such an interpretation was, 
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of course, utterly inacceptable to the Swiss 
Federal Council. Unsatisfactory negotia- 
tions have slowly proceeded ever since. On 
March 22 the French Government issued a 
note announcing that a law canceling the 
free zones was about to be introduced in 
the Chamber of Deputies and the French 
Senate; this note further stated that the 
French Government “ could not contemplate 
submitting to a court of arbitration a ques- 
tion of sovereignty.” Such a bill was 
actually introduced, but even before it was 
passed the Paris Government announced 
that the change would be made and the 
free zones abolished as from April 26. 


This created a storm of protest in Switz- 
erland, and France lost several of her best 
friends in the Swiss Confederation as a con- 
sequence of the issuance of that unfortu- 
nate note. Such newspapers as Le Journal 
de Genéve and La Gazette de Lausanne, 
which had defended the cause of France 
during the war even beyond the safe limits 
of a strict neutrality, were for once in com- 
plete agreement with their colleagues of 
German Switzerland, and criticised sharply 
the attitude of France. 

A question of principle was raised: Was 
France going to break the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles on a minor point, and thus create a 
precedent which would be a powerful lever 
in the hands of the adversaries of that 
treaty, and perhaps induce Germany to 
evade some of her obligations? It was to 
the best interest of France that such a 
thing should not happen. As a consequence 
of the sharp criticisms uttered by the Swiss 
newspapers and a large portion of the 
French papers, among them the Journal des 
Débats, the question was reconsidered, and 
on May 20, 1921, the French Government 
sent a note to the Swiss Federal Council 
stating that’ France was prepared to reopen 
negotiations and was sending a delegation 
to Berne for that purpose. 

The French and Swiss delegations began 
their sessions at Berne on May 27. The 
Swiss at the very outset issued a state- 
ment, addressed to the French delegates, 
in which they emphasized the conciliatory 
spirit with which, in accordance with their 
instructions, they were prepared to conduct 
the discussions, and implied that they were 
prepared to yield to the French desire to 
remove the customs line to the frontier. 
The statement, however, wert on to say 
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that so vital a concession must be rewarded 
by suitable compensation, and that the pro- 
visions contained in the French project 
must be altered accordingly. The state- 
ment added: 

In these circumstances the Swiss delegation 
must regard the French preliminary projeet 
merely as the starting point, reserving the 
right to formulate any proposals for its modi- 
fication which may seem necessary, and pos- 
sibly to present a draft convention of its 
own. 


It is to be hoped that a solution by mu- 
tual agreement will be reached, as Switzer- 
land undoubtedly has treaties and justice 
on her side when she says that no one-sided 
solution can be accepted. It has been sug- 
gested that the case be submitted to the 
League of Nations, or that a plebiscite be 
calied for in the free zones. If, however, 
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IGH honors were paid by England 

to the memory of George Washington 
in June. Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral 
home of the Washingtons, was rededicated 
on June 21, 1921, with elaborate ceremonies 
following its restoration, at a cost of $50,- 
000, to the form in which it existed three 
centuries ago. The exercises were arranged 
by the Sulgrave Institution, organized in 
19i2 to foster friendship between Great 
Britain and the United States; it was this 
organization which initiated the movement 
for restoration and conducted the necessary 


work from the first. Lord Mayors and 


other great dignitaries, robed in their most 
picturesque regalia, participated in the 
ceremonies. The exercises began with 
short services in the Sulgrave Parish 
Church, where lie buried Laurence Wash- 
ington and his wife, with their eleven chil- 
dren, and were concluded on the lawn of the 
Manor House, where the Marquis of Cam- 
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both the French and Swiss delegates have 
the sincere desire to avoid complications 
and are ready to make the necessary con- 
cessions, a satisfactory solution can be 
found. France would then not be accused 
of having broken a treaty the fulfillment of 
which means everything to her. 


In addition to the question of the free 
zones, the negotiations between France and 
Switzerland will have to include another 
point: the neutrality of Upper Savoy, which 
was established in 1815 for the benefit of 
Switzerland. The settlement of this ques- 
tion is, however, not likely to create com- 
plications, as the Swiss Government and 
Swiss public opinion seem to agree that the 
neutrality of Upper Savoy is a part of that 
status “which is no longer consistent with 
present conditions.” 


bridge, brother of Queen Mary, delivered 
the principal address. Letters were read 
from Calvin Coolidge, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Samuel Gompers and Charles W. Eliot. 

A second ceremony was held in London on 
June 30. The bronze copy of Houdon’s 
statue of George Washington—the original 
of which stands in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol of Virginia, at Richmond—was unveiled 
at Trafalgar Square as the gift of Virginia 
to Great Britain. The unveiling was wit- 
nessed by a large and distinguished com- 
pany, including Earl Curzon, Viscount 
Bryce and other notables, and the members 
of the Virginia delegation headed by Pro- 
fessor Henry “ouis Smith, President of 
Washington and Lee University. The gift 
was accepted by Earl Curzon on behalf of 
the British Government. Friendship be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
was emphasized. Ambassador Harvey was 
absent from both ceremonies. 












[OFFICIAL] 


THE POLISH LEGISLATURE 
AT WORK 


By PRESTON LOCKWOOD 


HE Legislature of the Republic of Po- 

land began its labors two years ago 

without any foundation of law and gov- 
ernment on which to build. Elected on Jan. 
26, 1919, the Legislature met for the first 
time on Feb. 10 of the same year. There was 
no Constitution, and no provisional organi- 
zation of the country. The three parts of the 
new republic, formerly under the sway of 
Russia, Germany and Austria, respectively, 
sent Deputies to this Parliament so far as 
they were sufficiently free from the Ger- 
man and Ukrainian invaders to be able to 
hold elections. 

The new Legislature, elected by all men 
and women of 21 years or more (between 
90 and 100 per cent. of the voters went to 
the polls), faced four groups of problems: 

1. The taking of immediate measures to 
cope with the prevailing conditions—starva- 
tion, epidemics, &c.—and to meet the need 
of organizing the defense of the country 
against Germans, Ukrainians and other in- 
vaders, including brigands. 

2. The task of reconstructing a country 
devastated by Russians, Germans, Austro- 
Hungarians and Turks, more than, perhaps, 
any other European country. 

°°. The urgent obligation of realizing the 
century-old wishes of the Polish people to 
unite, to ‘do away with the undemocratic 
laws of the countries which had governed 
Poland, and to reform the educational and 
social system quickly enough to satisfy the 
hopes of the population, whose nerves had 
been sorely tried by the war. 

4. The universal need of Poland, as of all 
countries, to carry on the ordinary business 
of Government as smoothly as possible. 

In every one of these directions, the Par- 
liament, which has not yet finished its sit- 
tings, has made some progress, and though 
some of the laws may seem imperfect, and 
others have already been changed, there is 
reason to believe that the complexity of its 
problems and the way in which they have 
been met will be a matter of interest to the 


future historian, who will probably have no ° 


reason to blame the Legislature for lack of 
wisdom or zeal. 

In the first place, it was necessary to pro- 
vide for the whole country a new Constitu- 
tion. But, before that was enacted, the 
Legislature, though itself assuming the 
sovereign power, entrusted Joseph Pil- 
sudski with the office of Chief of State and 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces, 
laying down rules as to his responsibility 
to the Diet, as well as that of the Cabinet 
appointed by him with the co-operation of 
the Legislature. 

The Legislature had, of course, to adopt 
at once rules of its own procedure, and 
these, very liberal from the first, have been 
changed as need arose and experience dic- 
tated. The Constitution was finally adopted, 
as the result of a series of compromises be- 
tween the main groups of the Legislature, 
on March 17, 1921, and it is believed that it 
is one of the most democratic and liberal 
Constitutions in the world. In the mean- 
time, steps have been taken to co-ordinate 
the organization of the three parts of Poland 
by creating new territorial divisions and by 
giving these a reasonable measure of home 
rule. In some parts, particularly in what 
was formerly Russian Poland, there had 
been very little home rule; in others, main- 
ly in Prussian Poland, the country was or- 
ganized so as to give preponderance to the 
Germans over the Polish majority. In Aus- 
trian Poland the Government had been very 
undemocratic. 

The Polish Legislature at once began to 
democratize the franchise and to introduce 
a unitary system of organization. It then 
proceeded to take up the matter of civil 
law, the law governing family relations, 
contracts, damages, real and personal prop- 
erty, &c. A commission was appointed to 
draw up a Polish system of law in place of 
the four systems actually prevailing. The 
necessity for this is obvious, for, at pres- 
ent, in what was the Austrian part, the 
Austrian Civil Code of 1811 is in force; in 
what was German Poland, the German Civil 
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Code of 1896 prevails; in what was formerly 
Russian Poland, around Warsaw (the Con- 
gress Kingdom), the Napoleonic Civil Code 
(as in Louisiana, South America, France 
and Belgium); and in other parts of late 
Russian Poland, the Russian civil law. The 
Commission of Codification, composed of 
leading professors, judges and practicing 
lawyers, has been holding frequent meet- 
ings and is working out a new legal code. 


To meet the immediate needs of defense, 
many laws have had to be passed organiz- 
ing the army and assuring its supplies. In 
this starved and overcrowded country, 
where over a million houses were destroyed 
during the war, and where practically no 
building is going on, because of its high 
cost, laws on billeting had to be passed, as 
well as laws devised to supply the army 
with food and other necessary articles. Sim- 
ilarly, there has been a need of laws pro- 
tecting tenants against eviction by land- 
lords. Evictions are today very rare. Also 
provision had to be made against the rais- 
ing of rents. 

All such legislative measures, conceived 
in the interest of the poor, have sometimes 


been so far reaching as to make property a 


burden, rather than a privilege. Laws had 
to be passed to provide for exceptional 
criminal proceedings in invaded or upset 
territories, but most of these enactments 
have now been abolished. It may safely be 
said that whenever a law restricting per- 
sonal liberty was under consideration, the 
debates were very thorough and every pos- 
sible angle was considered. The Polish 
people have submitted to these restrictions, 
though they believed some of them to be 
unreasonable. They are, however, very im- 
patient to get rid of them, and since the 
signing of the Peace Treaty with Soviet 
Russia, the most burdensome restrictions 
have ceased to exist. Steps have been taken 
to improve the material situation of low- 
salaried Government officials. 

Elementary instruction was at once made 
compulsory in the whole of Poland, and the 
Legislature gave an earnest of its deter- 
mination to do away with illiteracy by mak- 
ing the situation of elementary school 
teachers particularly attractive, providing 
that teachers should be given land plots en- 
abling them to raise vegetables and grain 
either for their own use or for purposes of 
sale. In an agricultural country, this is an 
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important endowment. Later on, a law was 
passed organizing on a liberal basis the uni- 
versities and other academic schools. There 
are in Poland five universities, two poly- 
technic schools, a mining academy and an 
academy for veterinary science. The sys- 
tem of high schools was unified, and laws 
have been passed fixing in a liberal way the 
status and income of professors, teachers, 
judges and other public servants. 


Poland has always represented an eco- 
nomic unity, although, for a time, it was ar- 
tificially divided by political boundaries and 
unnatural customs barriers. Its reunion as 
an independent country makes for a revival 
of destroyed industries, and encourages the 
creation of new ones. It has large mineral 
deposits, but the main production of the 
country is still agricultural. Most of the 
land in Poland—from 60 to 70 per cent. of 
the surface—belongs in freehold to owners, 
whose shares do not exceed 200 acres, and 
are sometimes as small as a quarter of an 
acre. The remainder—from 30 to 40 per 
cent.—forms estates and belongs to the 
State, to various public and private cor- 
porations, and to private individuals. 

Since the population of Poland is very 
dense (about 200 to the square mile), there 
is a strong demand for land. According to 
a decision of Parliament, made in 1919, and 
finally embodied in a statute of 1920, large 
estates are to be broken up, leaving a pre- 
scribed maximum for individual cultivation, 
the rest being sold in small plots. This 
“agrarian reform” has already assumed 
concrete shape, and some estates have been 
actually purchased from their owners. 

The conquering Governments had im- 
posed various disabilities on Poles for 
Polish patriotic activities. All these have 
been removed. Moreover, a special statute 
was passed granting amnesty even to per- 
sons who had offended against the mili- 
tary or political law and order of Poland. 

Such is the bare outline of what the 
Polish Legislature has done in the first two 
years of its existence. Many of the or- 
dinary problems of finance and administra- 
tion also have been dealt with. It should be 
remembered that all these things have been 
accomplished despite invasions by Germans, 
Ukrainians, Bolsheviki and other neighbors. 
Only in the light of that fact can one realize 
how much energy and devotion the Legisla- 
ture has given to its difficult task. 





SANTO DOMINGO’S TITLE 
TO INDEPENDENCE 


By H. P. KRIPPENE 


The author of this fair-minded survey of the situation in Santo Domingo is a graduate of the University 


of Wisconsin, who served as an officer in the United States Army until the armistice. 
His statement of the mistakes of the American Military 


has been engaged in business in Saato Domingo. 


Since then he 


Administration and of the capacity of the Dominicans for self-government is written from the viewpoint 
of an observer who has lived among these people jor several years. 


HOUGH the Dominicans have always 

7. maintained that the American occupa- 
tion of Santo Domingo was unjusti- 
fiable, it is probable that in the beginning 
the majority did not consider it an un- 
friendly act. Wearied with strife and star- 
vation, in the throes of their last and most 
vicious revolution, they inwardly welcomed 
the arrival of the American forces that 
were to bring them peace and order. As 
a result of war conditions, Santo Domingo 
almost at once entered upon the greatest 
business era of her history, and the Amer- 
ican Government, in the rdle of “big 


brother,” had every prospect of creating an 


excellent and lasting impression. With the 
coming of peace and business and _= the 
promise of a program of construction, the 
Dominicans had impressive evidence that we 
were going to be their friend and benefac- 
tor; and we were launched upon a policy 
which would have done more to further 
friendly relations with the Latin-American 
republics than the costly balm recently ac- 
corded Colombia. 

It is evident, after four years of military 
administration, that the great advantage 
we once held in this republic has been lost. 
The Dominicans now ask nothing more of 
us than “to get out.” The good that the 
occupation has actually done has been lost 
sight of in a maze of maladministration 
and extravagance, and it is difficult to find 
many instances where we ‘have shown the 
Dominicans a way to better government. 

During the month of November, 1916, 
Admiral Knapp issued a_ proclamation 
stating that the occupation was undertaken 
with no immediate or ulterior object of de- 
stroying the sovereignty of Santo Domingo, 
but simply to assist the country to return 
to a condition of internal order which would 
enable it to assume again its obligations as 


one of the family of nations. A few months 
later, however, the Dominican Government 
ceased to function, and the American Mili- 
tary Government assumed control. The lat- 
ter at once began laying plans for the gen- 
eral improvement of the country. Roads 
were to be constructed; schools and hos- 
pitals were to be built; education was to be 
extended to the masses; land was to be 
surveyed, titles cleared and taxes levied: 
in short, it appeared that Santo Domingo 
was soon to rival Porto Rico and Cuba in 
all the higher works of progress. 


THE ROAD-BUILDING FIASCO 


In order to appreciate one of the diffi- 
culties which confronted the Military Gov- 
ernment and one of the first great mistakes 
which it committed—viz., in respect to 
road building—a knowledge of the geo- 
graphical complexion of Santo Domingo is 
necessary. 

The Dominican Republic is more than 
five times the size of Porto Rico; yet its 
population is less than a million inhabitants. 
Most of the people are living in the six 
natural seaports, or in the outlying dis- 
tricts. This is due to various causes, the 
most important of which is that the in- 
terior is still wild and uncultivated. The 
republic is divided into a north and south 
watershed by a chain of mountains run- 
ning east and west across the centre of the 
island. The capital, Santo Domingo City, 
is the largest outlet of the southern water- 
shed, and Puerto Plata, lying almost di- 
rectly north. of the capital, a distance of 
about 130 miles, is the largest port on the 
northern slope. Almost directly back of 
Puerto Plata and in line with Santo Do- 
mingo City, is the largest inland city, San- 
tiago, which lies in the most fertile agri- 
cultural region of the northern slope. San- 
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tiago occupies the same strategical position 
with relation to Puerto Plata on the north 
and the capital on the south that Chicago 
does to New York and to the West. 


It can easily be seen that a thoroughfare 
connecting the. capital and Puerto Plata, 
and passing through Santiago, would be 
of the utmost importance to the rapid de- 
velopment of the island; for the vast un- 
cultivated interior, with Santiago as a 
centre, would then have both a northern and 
southern outlet, without considering the 
various eastern ports, also more or less in 
touch with Santiago. Before the occupa- 
tion, considerable work had been done in 
enlarging the trails which still connect 
these cities, but a lack of funds had always 
been responsible for the failure of the 
Dominican road-building program. 

An Obras Publicas, or Public Works or- 
ganization, was established under the con- 
trol of the Military Government, and work 
en these roads was begun. When one con- 
siders that the trails in many places of the 
interior are mudholes and swamps for the 
greater part of the year, and, where they 
cross the dividing range, difficult mountain 
passes, it would seem that the Military 
Government should have placed a contract 
with some experienced road-building firm, 
instead of endeavoring to handle this dif- 
ficult undertsanding itself. It has been 
stated that bids were solicited, but that 
they were all considered prohibitive. There 
can be no doubt that the Obras Publicas 
has proved the more expensive experiment, 
and the roads aré not yet built. This body 
has been severely criticised by the Domini- 
cans; and the criticism, on the whole, is 
just; for extravagance and incompetence 
are everywhere in evidence. Many of the 
men who made up the personnel were young, 
inexperienced engineers, and the men who 
had expert knowledge had gained their ex- 
perience upon the thoroughfares of Ameri- 
can cities. As a result, thousands of dol- 
lars were expended upon machinery and 
labor-saving devices, which, when put into 
operation on the jungle passes of the in- 
terior, were found impracticable and were 
left to rust. Millions of dollars have been 
expended by this branch of the Government, 
which has now stopped operations for lack 
of funds, and there is very little to show 
for it. Had these roads been completed, 
Santo Domingo would now be a new field 


for the American automobile exporter. A 
great many cars have already appeared in 
the republic, though there is still little use 
for them, and a horse continues to be the 
only means of travel in the interior. Fur- 
thermore, thousands of acres of extremely 
fertile land would now be open to cultiva- 
tion. 


THE LAND TAX 


The revenue of the republic has been de- 
rived in the past from customs receipts 
and from internal taxes. The latter are 
collected from licenses issued mainly to 
business houses for the privilege of operat- 
ing. The Military Government at once pro- 
ceeded to work out and levy a land tax. 
Very few Dominicans have ever questioned 
the value of a land tax, but they almost 
unanimously question its wisdom at this 
time. With thousands of acres of land in 
the interior unsurveyed, some of it very 
difficult to approach, and with much of it 
of uncertain ownership, they concur in the 
opinion that it has worked more injury than 
good. The natives were asked to acknowl- 
edge and assess their own land, a thing dif- 
ficult in itself, not only because of the rea- 
sons mentioned, but also because under- 
valuation carried a penalty with it, and as 
many of the people feared the Military 
Government, some of them probably over- 
valued their land for the sake of security. 
In a pamphlet issued by one of the City 
Councils, they agreed that the land tax 
would be of great value to the Dominican 
Government; but they asked that it should 
not be put into operation for a period of 
from three to five years, so that land- 
owners could prepare themselves to make 
intelligent returns. The tax, however, was 
put into operation at once, and it appears 
that the revenue derived from it did not 
reach expectations, for the Military Govern- 
ment immediately began an investigation of 
the reported valuations, and in most cases 
raised them. The land tax, however, will 
work one immediate result. Many of the 
politicians and land holders have held in 
the past large tracts of land to which they 
had little or no just claim. The tax will 
force some of them to open the lands to the 
public, for it will be impracticable to hold 
them idle and non-productive. 


Though some _ schoolhouses have been 
built, the teachers are very poorly paid and 
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the schools poorly equipped; yet thousands 
of dollars have been spent on equipment 
bought at wartime prices and stered here 
for use. The crowning disappointment in 
the development of education came a. few 
weeks ago, when the Military Government 
announced that the schools would be closed 
indefinitely because of lack of funds—and 
this despite our boast that the landmarks 
we leave are pre-eminently schools and edu- 
cation. 


No Civit GOVERNMENT 


One of the most serious disappointments 
the people of this republic have experienced 
arises from the fact that no effort has been 
made to re-establish a civil government un- 
der American control. This work should 
have been begun some time ago, for there 
is no reason to assume that a military gov- 
ernment is necessary in any country during 
times of peace. Conditions have been nor- 
mal in the island for at least the last three 
years, so there has been ample time to hold 
an election under the supervision of the 
marines and to establish a civil govern- 
ment, which would now be working har- 
moniously with the American officials. 
Conditions, laws, and the people are so dif- 
ferent in these Latin-American republics 
that the Americans can never succeed in 
governing a nation of this type by military 
rule. If these circumstances had been 
recognized, and the power to rule them- 
selves under the guidance of the United 
States had been given the Dominicans at 
least two years ago, much of the criticism 
to which we are now subjected could have 
been avoided. If the Military Government 
had carried on without the earmarks of 
absolute military control; if it had given 
regularly to the public a statement of the 
expenditures of Dominican moneys; if it 
had taken the Dominicans into its confi- 
dence and told them more of its projects 
for improvements, it might not even have 
been necessary to establish a civil govern- 
ment. 

The attitude of the American military 
authorities, on the whole, has been that of 
conquerors. They have made little effort 
to know the Dominicans, to learu their 
language or to understand their customs. 
They have been told that the Dominicans 
are lazy and immoral; that Dominicans can 
never learn to govern themselves; that they 
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are a worthless, shiftless people, incapable 
of reasoning or understanding: and the ma- 
jority of the American officials, though 
there are some noteworthy exceptions, have 
accepted these statements as facts, and. 
acted accordingly. 


PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 


The island of Santo Domingo requires 
only time and money to become the centre 
of the West Indies. With a climate which 
is mild but not enervating, a rich and virgin 
soil, and a degree of “ personal liberty ” no 
longer known in the States, Santo Domingo 
will of a certainty surpass Porto Rico as a 
sugar country and Cuba as a Summer re- 
sort. When highways have been built, when 
land has been cleared, and a stable govern- 
ment has been established, this island will 
assume a position second to none in the 
West Indies; and that time is not far dis- 
tant. 

In the eyes of the world, Santo Domingo 
has had a turbulent history. She has been 
called “the land of blood and revolution,” 
but an examination of the facts proves that 
this charge is unfounded. It is true that 
progress has been retarded by the various 
revolutions, and that the present conditions 
are due mainly to the fact that the Treas- 
ury, in times of peace, found itself so de- 
pleted by past purchases of arms and am- 
munition that public works could not be 
financed on a large scale. The revolutions 
themselves, however, were usually more of a 
strategical than of a bloody nature. Vic- 
tories were more often gained by a dispiay 
of a superior military force than by a 
crushing attack. Civilians were seldom 
harmed, foreigners never. In fact, fighting 
was often stopped on both sides so that 
foreign business concerns could pass goods 
on to ports for shipment. The Dominican 
business men, however, now fully realize 
that revolutions are a serious detriment to 
business, and the country people know that 
fighting always means loss of stock and 
men, so it appears reasonable to believe that 
any future government established by the 
republic will show greater stability. Un- 
doubtedly there is still need of American 
supervision, but the Dominicans are ready 
for a much greater degree of self-rule than 
they now have. 

The retarding effects of instability are 
everywhere in evidence, but this country is 
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not a wilderness, as many Americans be- 
lieve. The capital on the south is a flour- 
ishing city of 60,000 people, the centre of 
many beautiful homes; and the number of 
automobiles that can be seen on the 
streets discountenances the idea that the 
Dominicans are a shiftless people. La Ro- 
mana, on the southeast, is a modern trop- 
ical town. Santiago is a commercial centre 
of great promise, and as soon as there are 
sufficient funds to lay the newly planned 
sewer system the streets will be widened 
and improved to equal those of any mod- 
ern city in these latitudes. Many cf the 
towns have electric light, waterworks and 
telephone systems. 

Puerto Plata, on the north, is one of 
the most beautiful ports in the West Indies. 
Of an early morning, as one comes into an 
emerald harbor, with the sun rising from 
the ocean on the left, one sees the majestic 
outlines of Isabella del Torres rising in the 
background. In the depression between it 
and the sea the sparkling red roofs of the 
houses peep from the foliage of the royal 
palms. As the visitor leaves the wharf and 
walks up the clean white streets of the city 
he is impressed with the fact that he is not 
mingling with a “degenerate people.” 
Squalidness and dirt and carelessness are 
everywhere in evidence, but these are not 
peculiar to Santo Domingo; they pyrevail 
more or less in all of these tropical islands. 
It is disappointing to note that many of 
the writers who visit Santo Domingo select 
only the flaws, while from the neighboring 
islands they take only the romance. 

The greatest injustice has been done the 
Dominican people themselves. This may be 
due, in part, to the fact that many low- 
caste Haitians are always wandering 
through the country in search of work and 
that the critic making only a superficial ex- 
amination considers them Dominicans. 
However, when the hostile critic says that 
the Dominican people are inferior to the 
Haitians he insults their race; when he 
says they are lazy and shiftless, he mis- 
represents their character; when he states 
that they are ignorant and puerile he min- 
imizes their intelligence. The Dominicans 
are not, primarily, a black race, as is com- 
monly believed, for they are descendants 
of the Spaniards who came here as con- 
querors, and of the Indians whom they 


found living here. The Spaniards brought 
with them at a later period a number of 
slaves, and these, together with some of 
the Haitian immigrants, mixed their blood 
with that of the Dominicans, but to a much 
lesser degree than is ordinarily supposed. 

In Santo Domingo, as in Mexico, there 
is no middle class. If this is detrimental 
to the country, it is difficult to see how it 
works a hardship. The educated class is 
made up of land owners, business men and 
politicians and as a whole it is a refined, 
cultured, progressive type. Many of its 
members have been educated in foreign 
schools and universities, have traveled more 
or less extensively and are cosmopolitan in 
ideas and customs. They read widely, dis- 
cuss present-day problems with a keen in- 
sight and intelligence, and socially they 
carry themselves with a grace and refine- 
ment which prove them equal to the high- 
est types of any nation. 

The peasant class, on the other hand, is 
extremely poor and illiterate. Although 
the law requires children to go to school 
until they are 14 years of age, many fam- 
ilies are forced by poverty to send their 
children to work at an early age. This im- 
plies a condition much worse than it ac- 
tually is, for as a rule the people are well 
nourished, happy and contented. Living 
here is not a struggle as it is in a more 
highly developed country, and the majority 
of the poor people easily earn enough to 
buy their rice and beans and to supply 
their simple luxuries. They usually build 
their own “ casitas,” and plant enough to 
supply their wants throughout the year. 
They are quiet, peace loving and hospitable; 
a stranger never fails to find a welcome 
wherever he may stay. They cannot be 
considered progressive when compared with 
the working class of northern countries, 
but this is more or less true throughout 
the tropics. 


The peons, as a whole, have favored the 
intervention, for it has enabled them to 
work in peace and preserve the fruits of 


their labor. They ask nothing more of any 
Government. This is their desire: “ My cig- 
arrillo (cigarette), a drop of rum when I 
wish it, and always peace to enjoy the 
great out-of-doors.” An empty philosophy, 
we may think it, but it is possible that we 
may not be right, 
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SANTO DOMINGO 


Text of the Proclamation by which the 


United States pledges itself to withdraw its 


military forces from the island within eight months—Assurances by the Washington 
Government in response to Dominican protests 


FTER five years of military rule over 
2 Santo Domingo, culminating in ex- 
treme discontent among the Dominican 
people, the United States Government has 
at length pledged itself to withdraw all 
military forces within a period of eight 
months. The occupation of the island by 
United States Marines occurred on May 15, 
1916; the proclamation issued by Admiral 
Robison in Santo Domingo City on June 14, 
1921, implies that it will end in February, 
1922, provided that certain essential condi- 
tions are fulfilled. 

This proclamation is an effective answer 
to the many bitter complaints of Domini- 
cans in regard to alleged abuses and mal- 
administration. For many months the 
Dominicans have maintained a commission 
in the United States, headed by the deposed 
President, Dr. Francisco Henriquez y Car- 
vajal, which has been indefatigable in pre- 
senting their case to the Government and 
people of the United States. President Har- 
ding’s decision, embodied in the proclama- 
tion, represents a radical departure from 
the policy of his predecessor. 

The proclamation itself, prepared by the 
State Department, and made public by Sec- 
retary Hughes, outlines a systematic plan 
for the withdrawal, which is to occur within 
eight months, the time deemed necessary 
for an orderly winding up of the Adminis- 
tration, and for the establishment of a na- 
tive Government. All acts of the Military 
Government are to be validated, especially 
the final loan for $2,500,000 now being 
raised in order to complete the public works 
still in process of construction, and the 
duties of the general receiver are to be ex- 
tended, so as to afford a guarantee for the 
paymegt of this loan and the whole foreign 
debt. The primary elections are to be called 
within one month after the date of the 
proclamation, the Board of Electors to 
choose the necessary officials and magis- 
trates, and the new President to be elected. 


A Guardia Nacional, or Civil Guard, is to be 
constituted, and every assurance is to be 
given that the withdrawal will be followed 
by an era of peace and order. The procla- 
mation calls on the Dominican people to 
give their helpful co-operation to the plans 
outlined. 


TEXT OF THE PROCLAMATION 


The proclamation issued on June 14 by 
Admiral Robison, recently appointed Mili- 
tary Governor to succeed Admiral Snowden, 
reads as follows: 


Whereas, by proclamation of the Military 
Governor of Santo Domingo, dated Dec. 23, 
1920, it was announced to the people of the 
Dominican Republic that the Government of 
the United States desired to inaugurate the 
simple processes of its rapid withdrawal from 
the responsibilities assumed in connection 
with Dominican affairs; and, 

Whereas, it is necessary that a duly con- 
stituted Government of the Dominican Re- 
public exist before this withdrawal of the 
United States may become effective, in order 
that the functions of government may be re- 
sumed by it in an orderly manner; 

Now, therefore, I, S. S. Robison, Military 
Governor of Santo Domingo, acting under 
the authority and by direction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, declare and an- 
nounce to all concerned that the Government 
of the United States proposes to withdraw 
its military forces from the Dominican Re- 
public in accordance with the steps set forth 
herein. It is the desire of the Government 
of the United States to assure itself before 
its withdrawal is accomplished that the in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of the 
Dominican Republic, the maintenance of pub- 
lic order, and the security of life and prop- 
erty will be adequately safeguarded, and to 
turn over the administration of the Domini- 
ean Republic to a responsible Dominican 
Government, duly established in accordance 
with the existing Constitution and laws. To 
this end it calls upon the Dominican people 
to lend to it their helpful co-operation, with 
the hope that the withdrawal of the military 
forces of the United States may be com- 
pleted, if such co-operation is extended in 
the maaner hereinafter provided, within a 
period of eight months, The executive power 
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vested by the Dominican Constitution in the 
President of the Republic shall be exercised 
by the Military Governor of Santo Domingo 
until a duly elected proclaimed President of 
the Republic shall have taken office, and un- 
til a Convention of Evacuation shall have 
been signed by the President and confirmed 
by the Dominican Congress. 

Within one month from the date of this 
proclamation the Military Governor will con- 
vene the primary assemblies to assemble 
thirty days after the date of the decree of 
convocation in conformity with Articles 
LXXXII. and LXXXIII. of the Constitution. 
These assemblies shall proceed to elect the 
clectors as prescribed by Article LXXXIV. 
of the Constitution. In order that these 
elections may be held without disorder, and 
in order that the will of the Dominican peo- 
ple may be freely expressed, these elections 
will be held under the supervision of the au- 
thorities designated by the Military Gov- 
ernor. 

The electoral colleges thus elected by the 
primary assemblies shall, in accordance with 
Article LXXXV. of the Constitution, proceed 
to elect Senators, Deputies and alternates for 
the latter, and to prepare for the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, of the Appellate 
Courts and the Tribunals and Courts of the 
First Instance, as. prescribed by Article 
LXXXV. of the Constitution. 

The Military Governor, performing the 
functions of Chief Executive, will then ap- 
point, in accordance with Article LII1. of the 
Constitution, certain Dominican citizens as 
representatives of the republic to negotiate a 
Convention of Evacuation. In order that the 
enjoyment of individual rights may be in- 
sured, and in order that the peace and pros- 
perity of the republic may be conserved, the 
said Convention of Evacuation shall contain 
the following provisions: 

1. Ratification of all of the acts of the Mili- 
tary Government. 

2. Validation of the final loan of $2,500,000, 
which is the minimum loan required in order 
to complete the public works which are now 
in actual course of construction, and which 
can be completed during the period required 
for the withdrawal of the military occupation 
and are deemed essential to the success of 
the new Government of the republic, and to 
the well-being of the Dominican people. 

8. Extension of the duties of the General 
Receiver of Dominican Customs, appointed 
under the convention of 1907, to apply to the 
said loan. 

4. Extension of the powers of the General 
Receiver of Dominican Customs to the collec- 
tion and disbursement of such portion of the 
internal revenues of the republic as may 
prove to be necessary, should the customs 
revenues at any time be insufficient to meet 
the service of the foreign debt of the re- 
public. 

5. The obligation on the part of the Domin- 
ican Government, in order to preserve 
peace, to afford adequate protection to life 









and: property, and to secure the proper dis- 
charge of all obligations of the Dominican 
Republic, to maintain an efficient Guardia 
Nacional, urban and rural, composed of na- 
tive Dominicans. To this end, it shall also be 
agreed in said convention that the President 
of the Dominican Republic shall at once re- 
quest the President of the United States to 
send a military mission to the Dominican 
Republic, charged with the duty of securing 
the competent organization of such Guardia 
Nacional; the Guardia Nacional to be of- 
ficered by such Dominican officers as may 
be competent to undertake such_ service, 
and, for such time as may be _ found 
necessary to effect the desired organiza- 
tion, with American officers appointed by 
the President of the Dominican Repub- 
lic upon the nomination of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The expense of 
said mission will be paid by the Dominican 
Republic, and the said mission will be in- 
vested by the executive of the Dominican 
Republic with proper and adequate authority 
to accomplish the purpose above stated. 

The Military Governor will thereupon con- 
vene the Dominican Congress in extraordi- 
nary session to confirm the Convention of 
Evacuation referred to above. 

The Military Governor will then assemble 
the electoral colleges for the purpose of elect- 
ing a President of the Dominican Republic, 
in accordance with Article LXXXV. of the 
Constitution, and, simultaneously, officials 
other than the Senators and Deputies elected 
at the first convecation of the electoral col- 
leges, will be installed in office. 

The Dominican President so elected will 
then take office, in accordance with Article 
LI. of the Constitution, at the same time 
signing the Convention of Evacuation as 
confirmed by the Dominican Congress. 

Upon this ratification of the Convention of 
Evacuation, assuming that through the co- 
operation of the people of the Dominican Re- 
public a condition of peace and good order 
obtains, the Military Governor will transfer 
to the duly elected President of the Republic 
all of his powers, and the Military Govern- 
ment will cease, and thereupon the forces of 
the United States will be at once withdrawn. 

The further assistance of the Advisory 
Commission appointed under the proclama- 
tion of Dec. 23, 1920, being no longer re- 
quired, it is hereby dissolved, with the ex- 
pression of the grateful appreciation of the 
Government of the United States of the self- 
sacrificing services of the patriotic citizens 
of the Dominican Republic of whom it has 
been composed. 


WITHDRAWAL PLAN PROTESTED 


It soon became evident that the Domini- 
fans were opposed to the conditions of the 
withdrawal as laid down in the proclama- 
tion. Cable after cable was sent from the 
island republic to Sefor Carvajal in Wash- 
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ington, one signed by the various newspa- 
pers of Santo Domingo City, exhorting him 
to “ protest energetically against the procla- 
mation before the State Department, the 
Senate and the American people.” Similar 
messages were received from the Presi- 
dents and other officials of the “ juntas ” in 
other parts of the Dominican Republic. 
Other dispatches intimated that the popular 
storm was about to break in the form of a 
mass demonstration, to be staged in the 
capital. This demonstration occurred on 
June 20. An enormous throng gathered at 
a meeting, in which participated the Arch- 
bishop, members of the Supreme Court and 
the Faculties of the universities. Demand 
was voiced at the meeting that the offer of 
conditional withdrawal be refused. A letter 
embodying the protests and declaring that 
the Dominicans would assume no further 
obligations than the convention of 1907, pro- 
viding for assistance by the United States 
in the collection and application of the cus- 
toms revenues of the country, was handed 
to the Military Governor by the leaders of 
the demonstration. 


Moved by these protests, the State De- 
partment instructed the American Legation 
at Santo Domingo to make public a supple- 
mentary statement, setting forth the exact 
meaning of the proclamation. The Govern- 
ment held that the terms of the withdrawal 
were extremely liberal, and that all the con- 
ditions laid down were necessary for the 


best interests of the republic itself. In or- 
der, however, to put the minds of the pro- 
testers at rest on certain points, it issued 
this new statement on June 28. The main 
points clarified were: (1) The Dominican 
representatives to be empowered to negoti- 
ate the Convention of Evacuation will not 
be appointed by the United States, but by 
the Dominican Congress, as soon as that 
body shall be elected; these appointments 
will merely be ratified by the Military Gov- 
ernor. (2) The condition laid down in the 
proclamation providing that the Convention 
of Evacuation shall validate all the acts of 
the Military Governor was intended prima- 
rily to insure the recognition of the Domini- 
can debt, including the loan now being nego- 
tiated, and in no way implied that the laws 
and regulations passed by the Military Gov- 
ernment must continue without repeal by 
the new Government. (3) The proviso for 
extension of the powers of the general re- 
ceiver was merely a further guarantee for 
the payment of the last loan. The state- 
ment added: “ Financial conditions through- 
out the world are at present on such an un- 
stable basis that it is necessary, in order 
to obtain funds at this time, to give addi- 
tional guarantees to those which were de- 
manded in the past. Should the customs 
revenues, as is anticipated, prove more than 
sufficient to meet the service of the public 
debt of the republic, this provision wiil 
never become operative.” 


NEW CANCER X-RAY IN LONDON 


ME. CURIE, after a seven weeks’ visit, 
left the United States for France on 

June 24, 1921, laden with honors and bear- 
ing with her the precious gram of radium 
which the women of the United States had 
presented to her. Before her departure she 
expressed her firm hope that cancer, that 
scourge of the race, would yet be van- 
quished by radium. At the very time of 
her departure, a London dispatch reported 
that the West London Hospital had in- 
stalled a new X-ray treatment for cancer— 
one invented by the Bavarian physician, 
Dr. Wintz—and had already recorded re- 
markable results. A demonstration of this 
new process was given by the hospital on 
June 24. The apparatus, which cost $10,000 


to install, was attached to the outstretched 
arm of an upright standard machine, and 
projected over the patient’s bed. The con- 
trolling switches were in an apartment shut 
off by a lead partition. A funneled base 
was lowered into close contact with the pa- 
tient’s body, and around it were spread 
leaded rubber wrappings. The rays worked 
invisibly, and there was no heat, no danger 
and no discomfort. The intensity of the 
rays, it was said, was such as had never he- 
fore been available for practical work. The 
hospital authorities, on the basis of results 
already attained, stated it was their hope 
to effect cures in 80 per cent. of the cases 
treated, one condition being that the pa- 
tient had undergone mo previous operation. 





THE RAPID INCREASE OF DIVORCE 


By GUSTAVUS MYERS 


A survey of the phenomenal growth in the number of American marriages that end 
in shipwreck—A_ historical summary of the phases through which the movement has 
- passed—Official figures on the subject for the last fifty years 


MERICA’S black spot is the divorce 
A court; America’s disease is divorce,” 
said the Rev. Dr. Mark A. Matthews 
of Seattle, Wash., recently. Addressing a 
convention of the Episcopal Diocese of Long 
Island, on May 17, 1921, Bishop Frederick 
E. Burgess recounted how the fall of the 
Roman Empire was produced by the laxity 
and rottenness of the laws of marriage, and 
he commented, “ This low standard of mo- 
rality in Roman society would seem to be 
fast approaching in America.” 

These are only two of the many clergy- 
men who have been trying to fix national 
attention upon what they consider our most 
serious social evil. The outcry against the 
enormously increasing divorce rate is not a 
sudden one, nor has it been confined to min- 
isters. Many public men and women have 
uttered warnings of its growing enormity. 
In 1918 an important hearing on the sub- 
ject was held by a committee of Congress, 
but the war absorbed public interest, and 
the facts and statements there produced re- 
ceived but little publicity. It was at that 
hearing that the Rev. (now Bishop) 
William T. Manning of Trinity Church, 
New York City, made this declaration: 


The happiness, the safety, the well-being of 
our nation depend directly upon the stability 
/and well-being of our home. Now, there 1s 
one menace more than any other threatening 
the life of that institution, and that is the 
appalling increase of divorces. The menace 
of that, the danger of that, to the life of our 
nation, I believe we all feel. * * * It was 
true recently, and I believe it is true today, 
that the number of divorces, the proportion 
of divorces to marriage, is greater in our 
country than in any other country in the 
world that calls itself civilized. 


Are such expressions of alarm impelled 
by casual or exceptional conditions? Is 
the huge divorce rate in the United States 
chronic, or has it, as in some countries, 
been largely brought about by extraordi- 
nary war dislocations? 

In England and Germany the Great War 


is authoritatively represented to have been 
responsible for a great impetus to divorce. 
A recent dispatch from England said that 
the courts were overcrowded with divorce 
cases, a chief cause of which was the lone- 
liness of women during the long absence of 
their husbands at the front. A cable from 
Berlin tells how Germany, not so long ago 
pluming herself as a country of solid do- 
mesticity, has become a land of divorce; 
statistics now show one divorce in every 
eight marriages, the majority of divorces 
being granted for breach of marriage vows. 
A judge of the leading divorce court in 
Berlin attributes the rush for divorces 
largely to war causes; he specifies how, 
during the war, there were many hasty 
marriages followed by the long separation 
demanded by army service; and how in the 
absence of husbands many wives living in 
a general atmosphere of wartime frivolity 
and immorality -went recklessly to excesses. 
This judge verifies what many observers 
of German war methods suspected: that the 
unmorality of the German Government was 
accompanied by a widespread breakdown 
of private morality. Among other ways 
in which this manifested itself, the judge 
says, was in “the shocking lack of moral 
restraints and the trend toward pleasure 
and luxury ” shown by many women. 


Such an explanation may be largely true 
of European countries engaged in a long, 
desperate war tending to displace all nor- 
mal standards. But can it be applied to the 
United States? Our participation in the 
war was brief, and neither our national 
nor our private life can be said to have 
been disarranged. Moreover, there is the 
striking fact that long before the war di- 
vorces were steadily, ominously increasing, 
and that the process has been continuing 
uninterruptedly. 

To trace the growth of divorce in the 
United States it is necessary to go far 
back. Some investigators, and illustrious 
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gnes at that, have, in their veneration of 
the past, been misled into thinking that 
divorce is a fairly modern American prac- 
tice. Even Bancroft, the historian, wrote 
of New England: “Of divorce I have found 
no example.”. Bancroft was wholly mis- 
taken. Had he carefully examined the rec- 
ords of the Massachusetts General Court 
during the Puritan régime he would have 
found that a number of divorces were 
granted, mainly for desertion and bigamy, 
and that in settlement and Colonial times 
some divorces were allowed in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island and others in New York. 


In that era, however, and also for some 
decades after the Revolution, divorces were 
not numerous. European observers travel- 
ing in this country noted the remarkable 
sense of independence American women 
had, compared with European women. In 
many European countries divorces were 
forbidden or discouraged by church canons, 
and in such of those countries as allowed 
them, they were expensive to obtain. But 
in addition there was a state of mind on 
the part of European women in general 
which prevailed to a much less extent in 
America. So long as the husband did not 
complicate matters by desertion and non- 
support the European woman was inclined 
to overlook her spouse’s lapses from virtue, 
and to a considerable degree this view is 
still evidenced in Europe. The American 
woman never tolerated this condoning. If 
poor and friendless, she would yield to the 
exigencies of the occasion and continue a 
union that she resented, for the one reason 
that there was no other course that she 
could follow. If well-to-do or rich, she 
would seek relief in separation. Divorce 
was then an unpleasant extreme because of 
the general standard of the times, which 
viewed it as disgraceful. Church influence 
also was strong, though not predominant, 
and its tendency was to regard sternly, 
even to the point of social ostracism, both 
those responsible for divorces and the divor- 
cees themselves. 


Two events, however, brought a great 
change in the attitude of many American 
women toward the problem of marriage and 
divorce. The entry of women into industry 
gave them opportunities for self-support; 
they were no longer wholly dependent, and 
had greater control over the question of 
whom and when they should marry. If, 


when married, they had good cause for 
sundering the tie, they could often return 
to their industrial jobs. This, of course, 
was not conveniently practicable where 
there -were young children, but, on the 
whole, the fact that many women had the 
opportunity to win their own living gave 
them a greater field of independent action. 


IN THE “WOMAN’S RIGHTS” ERA 


The second event was the movement for 
woman’s rights. Manhood suffrage had 
been generally gained in the United States 
by 1828, by which time laws restricting the 
right to vote to propertied men had been 
abolished. Immediately thereafter came the 
movement to establish woman’s political and 
social rights. One of the pioneers of this 
was Frances E. Wright, who, in 1829 and 
1830, gave a series of lectures in many 
American cities. As in the case of many 
radical movements, this movement went to 
extremes of agitation. Miss Wright did 
not believe in marriage; she proposed free 
sex unions; urged that children be sepa- 
rated from their parents, and called for 
the establishment of State institutions in 
which the children were to be placed and 
fearéd. The American people were not at 
all receptive to any proposals for the dis- 
ruption of family life, and, in fact, Miss 
Wright herself later virtually repudiated 
her earlier views by marrying. But under- 
neath this movement there were ideas which 
increasingly appealed to many thinking 
American women. 

One of these ideas was the right of 
women to have a direct voice in politics. 
Another was the control by women over 
their property and wages. Still another 
was the effacing of the double standard of 
morality. Miss Wright and other agitators 
pointed out that men were an inexcusably 
privileged class; that no matter what their 
moral transgressions were they retained 
standing, whereas when a woman committed 
an infraction the whole crushing weight of 
social proscription fell upon her. “ Why 
this discrimination?” asked the woman’s 
rights leaders of that day. They denounced 
it as thoroughly unjust and demanded its 
removal. 

Intelligent men of the day realized that 
a new era was setting in, threatening the 
overthrow of “ man’s domination.” A writer 
in the Knickerbocker Magazine, published 
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in New York City (issue for August, 1834), 
told, in a spirit of trepidation, how women 
were beginning to demand the vote; how 
colleges were beginning to admit them, and 
how they were on the point of achieving 
other rights hitherto held by men as ex- 
clusive privileges. ‘‘ My nerves,” he wrote, 
“already begin to tremble in view of the 
momentous revolution which the evidence 
I have presented seems to indicate. A war 
of rights is pending, and every man will 
soon have to come out in defense of his 
ancient prerogatives! ” 

In the following years the agitation to 
abolish negro slavery became increasingly 
the dominant issue, tending to obscure other 
questions. Still, the revolt of women 
against what they thought existing injus- 
tices went on energetically, for many of 
the leaders, sueh as Lucy Stone, were at 
the same time agitators against slavery and 
advocates of woman’s rights. 

In 1852 and 1853 there was another or- 
ganized attempt—chiefiy on the part of men 
radicals—to discredit the marriage insti- 
tution and to substitute free love. In a 
notable debate then published in The New 
York Tribune, Henry James and Horace 
Greeley effectively exposed the free-love 
propaganda, although their points of attack 
differed. 

Divorce statistics were then unknown; in 
all Government and State reports the sub- 
ject was completely ignored. In fact, it was 
not until 1842 that Massachusetts—the first 
State to do so—established a general sys- 
tem of marriage and death statistics, and it 
did so only after urgent petitioning by the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
But no provision was made by any official 
body anywhere in the United States until 
many years later for reporting divorces. 


CONDITIONS SEVENTY YEARS AGO 


Those who are inclined to disparage 
overmuch the state of our times may find 
matter for thought in Henry James’s state- 
ment in 1852 that there was, undoubtedly, 
“a very enormous clandestine violation of 
the marriage bond; careful observers do not 
hesitate to say an unequaled violation of 
it.” James’s argument was that this arose 
from the difficulty of obtaining divorce, 
and that by freely legitimizing divorce—that 
is, by making it easy and inexpensive—this 


immorality would be reduced. Greeley’s 
opinion was strongly the opposite. He con- 
tended that if marriages could be contracted 
and dissolved at pleasure it would intro- 
duce a reckless facility and wild levity. 
His further comments present interesting 
facts as to forces then busily engaged in 
trying to discredit the established marriage 
institution. 


If divorce on mere application were per- 
mitted, he wrote, the innocent would be 
sought in marriage by those who under 
strict marriage laws plotted ruin outside 
marriage. “How many have already fall- 
en victim to the sophistry that the ceremony 
of marriage is of no importance—the af- 
fection being the essential matter? How 
many are every day exposed to this sophis- 
try? * * * The free-trade sophistry re- 
specting marriage is already on every liber- 
tine’s tongue; it has overrun the whole 
country in the yellow-covered literature, 
which is as abundant as the frogs of Egypt 
and a great deal more pernicious. It is 
high time that the press, the pulpit and 
every other avenue to the public mind were 
alive to the subject, presenting, reiterating 
and enforcing the argument in favor of 
the sanctity, integrity and perpetuity of 
marriage.” 

What immediate influence the campaign 
against marriage had it is not possible to 
say. Evidently not much. It was the agita- 
tion making divorce an acceptable idea, and 
the demand for laws allowing a greater 
latitude in breaking matrimonial bonds, that 
then had the practical effect. There was 
a tendency on the part of legislators to re- 
lax the strictness of ancient laws concern- 
ing marriage and divorce. Even when these 
laws came, however, there was no importu- 
nate rush for divorces. An article on the 
subject in The North American Review for 
April, 1860, said that divorces were still 
rare. 

It was after the Civil War that the 
doctrines for woman’s emancipation began 
to show results. Such leaders as Victoria 
and Tennie C. Claflin demanded not merely 
the suffrage right for women but the com- 
plete enfranchisement of the sex. What 
they chiefly meant was that women should 
no longer be “man’s chattel,” but should 
be invested with full rights as human be- 
ings. But their views were often distorted, 
and they were made to appear as full-’ 
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fledged proponents of a free-love campaign. 
So unpopular was their campaign that they 
were ridiculed and ostracized; influential 
people of that time were not disposed to 
tolerate any views impairing the marriage 
relation. Both of the Claflins, it may be 
said, later married. 

But the fashion of publicly making light 
of marriage began to spread. So-called 
comic papers having wide circulation and 
vaudeville shows abounded in jokes and al- 
leged witticisms on marriage, while serious 
writers professing to have a mission wrote 
books and plays either openly or adroitly 
attacking and mocking marriage. A wit- 
ness who had made a study of divorce tes- 
tified before the House of Representatives 
Judiciary Committee in 1918 that one of 
the leading provocations of divorce had 
come from the writings of extreme radicals 
on the sex question. He instanced Ellen 
Key, Bernard Shaw and others “ who write 
in all sorts of unreason their story screeds 
of heathenish devilment against the per- 
manence of homes and against personal 
purity.” If he meant to imply that such 
writings had more effect upon women than 
upon men he was entirely mistaken, for 
official statistics show that on an average 
twice as many—and often more than twice 
as many—divorces have been granted to 
the wife as to the husband; and although 
it is true that a greater percentage of di- 
vorces for adultery are granted to men 
than to women, yet this is a cause in which 
men have the evidential advantage. And 
he should have added, in justice to Ellen 
Key, that some years before he testifed she 
had written an article virtually repudiating 
her former ideas and explaining that the 
originators of the woman’s movement never 
imagined that the ideals they had in mind 
would degenerate to a low basis. 


GOVERN MENT INVESTIGATIONS 


By 1881 the divorce question had become 
such a scandal that the New England Di- 
vorce Reform League was organized by 
leading Protestants and Catholics. It was 
made a national organization in 1885, and 
its stated purpose was “to promote an im- 
provement in public sentiment and legisla- 
tion in the institution of the family, espe- 
cially as affected by existing evils relating 
to marriage and divorce.” It was at the 
solicitation of this body that the United 
States Government made its first investi- 


gation of marriage and divorce. This re- 
port was issued in 1887-1888 by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and covered the years 
from 1867 to 1886. Another report was 
issued in 1906-7 by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, covering the twenty years from 1887 
to 1906. In July, 1917, Congress provided 
the funds for another investigation from 
1906 to 1916; unfortunately it was decided, 
because of war conditions, not to cover the 
previous years, but to limit the report to 
the year 1916. 

From these three reports accurate fig- 
ures are obtainable for the forty years from 
1867 to 1906, and for the year 1916, while 
the figures for other years have been es- 
timated by members of the International 
Committee on Marriage and Divorce. This, 
then, is the result: 


DIVORCES IN THE*UNITED STATES. 
Year. 
1861, estimated 
1862-1866, estimated 
1867-1870, counted 
1871-1888, counted 


Number. 
7,114 
42,979 
43,850 
949,746 


Total for thirty-seven years........ 1,043,689 
The further progressive increase of di- 
vorce year by year since 1889 is here shown: 
Year. Number. 
31,735 
33,641 
35,540 
36,579 
37,468 
37,568 
40,387 
42,937 
44,699 
47,849 
51,437 
55,571 
60,984 
61,480 
64,925 
66,199 


Year. 
*1905 
*1906 
71907 
71908 


Number. 
67,976 
72,062 
77,600 
81,700 
85,000 
91,600 
94,600 

100,000 
103,000 
105,000 
107,000 
108,702 
120,000 
125,000 
129,000 
132,000 


*1890 


71910 
71911 
71912 
71913 
71914 
71915 
*1916 
71917 
71918 
71919 
1920 .. 


*1896 
*1897 
*1898 
*1899 
#1900 
*1901 
*1902 


Pale WD ii i icc eee dest: 2,349,419 

*Counted. j7Estimated. 

Thus, from 1861 to 1920 there were grant- 
ed in the United States a total of about 
3,393,000 divorces. It is estimated that, as 
a result of these, there were perhaps 1,350,- 
000 divorce orphans. The increase of di- 
vorce compared with population was, ac- 
cording to the 1916 Government report pub- 
lished in 1919: 


Divorce Rate 
Per 100,000 
Population. 

9S 


Divorce Rate 
Per 100,000 
Population. 

73 
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In particular States the increase in di- 
vorees in 1916, as compared with 1906, was 
enormous. In Oregon it was 109 per cent., 
in New Jersey 120 per cent., in Idaho 150 
per cent., in Arizona 186.4 per cent. and 
in California 207.4 per cent. Except in the 
District of Columbia and Colorado, South 
Dakota, West Virginia, Maine, Mississippi, 
Alabama and North Dakota the divorce rate 
for 1916 was higher than for 1906. Recent 
statistics privately gathered show a con- 
tinuous increase in divorces. In New York 
City about 500 more divorces were granted 
in 1920 than in 1919. In Providence, R. I., 
962 divorces were granted in 1920, as com- 
pared with 718 in 1919 and 556 in 1917. 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania report a 
great increase in divorces in recent years; 
in Pittsburgh there was a 25 per cent. in- 
crease in 1920 over 1919. In Detroit 3,715 
divorces were granted in 1920, an increase 
of 700 over 1919. In Atlanta, Ga., 880 
divorces were granted in 1920, as against 
770 the previous year. Seattle has become 
a notable divorce centre, with nearly 2,500 
cases a year. These are but a few ex- 
amples of increases. Only a few cities, 
such as Baltimore, Toledo, Portland, Ore., 
and some others report decreases in di- 
vorces. 


CHiEF GROUNDS OF DIVORCE 


Government figures show that desertion 
is the principal ground of divorce, with 
cruelty second in the list; these two causes 
account for nearly two-thirds (65.1 per 
cent.) of all the divorces granted. Of di- 
vorces granted to the husband, desertion 
has been the cause in practically one-half 
the cases; adultery the cause in one-fifth, 
and cruelty in a little more than one-sixth 
of all cases. But of divorces granted to 
the wife, the most frequent cause has been 
cruelty, with desertion next. Divorces 
granted to the wife because of the hus- 
band’s adultery constituted’ 7.5 per cent. of 
all the cases, as against 20.3 per cent. 
granted to the husband for the same cause. 
Drunkenness as a cause for divorce has been 
a minor factor. A little more than one- 
half of all divorced couples had no children. 

Two generations ago there was a general 
although not invariable reluctance to label 
oneself as a divorced person; the idea was 
personally and socjally repugnant, and a 
permanent stigma was supposed to attach 
itself to any seeking rupture of marriage 


ties. But, according to Bishop Manning 
and others, a wholly different concept now 
largely prevails. In his testimony on causes 
of divorce, Bishop (then Rev. Dr.) Manning 
thus described the change: 


Under our present system we have really 
reached the point under which marriage 
among our people is no longer a permanent 
contract. <As things stand under our pres- 
ent law, it is a contract terminable almost 
at will. 

Further than that, the present state of law 
has a worse influence. It tends to tempt 
people to procure divorces and produce situ- 
ations in which they can procure divorces; 
and with numbers of people the marriage 
contract is entered into with that in mind. 
Divorce is made so easy that great numbers 
of people enter into the marriage contract 
with the thought of divorce already in mind, 
and they are in a state of mind under which 
on the most trivial grounds and for the most 
passing reasons they are prepared to break 
up the home and seek relief in the divorce 
courts. 


Bishop Manning pointed out that another 
great evil was the practical effect of law 
in allowing the rich and well-to-do to create 
a domicile in whatever State it was easiest 
to get a divorce. This the poor could not: 
do. He urged the need of laws applying 
equally to rich and poor and making it dif- 
ficult to obtain divorces. 

Bishop William H. Moreland of Sacra- 
mento has expressed the same thought as 
to a certain state of popular mind. “ Our 
young people,” he said, “ knowing that the 
law permits a consecutive polygamy, en- 
ter the marriage state with the idea that if 
disappointment results they may break it 
off—and draw another ticket in the lottery.” 
Bishop Moreland proposes that there should 
be a uniform divorce law, a ten days’ no- 
tice of application for marriage licenses, 
and he urges the education of public opin- 
ion. 

At present our forty-eight States have 
more than forty different codes of law on 
the subject of marriage and divorce. These 
codes allow a wide range of grounds for 
divorce, ranging from violation of the mar- 
riage vow to bad temper and religious be- 
lief. South Carolina has been the only 
State that has not recognized absolute di- 
vorce for any cause. Under the incongru- 
ous and conflicting divorce laws in opera- 
tion many cases occur in which a couple, 
married in one State before the divorce de- 
cree allows it, are branded bigamists in an- 
other State. 
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Though the increase in the number of 
divorces in the United States has its dis- 
quieting aspects, it cannot justly be taken 
as a proof of a corresponding decline in 
morality. When it is recalled that in for- 
mer times few people, whatever grounds 
they had for doing so, sought legal relief 
from marital unhappiness, the reflection 
upon the moral standards of our day be- 
comes lessened. There is good evidence 
that previous to fifty or sixty years ago 


THE STORY OF A 


N a London charity hospital on June 9, 

1921, there died a man of 74 years who 
was registered as Louis Redman. This 
white-bearded old man, who died impover- 
ished and forgotten, was no other than 
Louis de Rougemont, notorious twenty- 
three years ago as the perpetrator of one 
of the most colossal hoaxes of modern 
times. This French adventurer arrived in 
London at the beginning of March, 1898. 
He had worked his passage from New 
Zealand. Before many days he was telling 
an astonished and admiring world of his 
marvelous adventures in Australia. 

De Rovgemont’s story was substantially 
as follows: He had been wrecked among 
the South Sea Islands in 1864. By a series 
of accidents he. reached one of the most 
desolate places in Northern Australia, a 
spot where no white man had ever been. 
There he was captured by a cannibal tribe, 
among whom he lived for thirty years. By 
sheer force of personality he dominated 
the tribe, became the chief and married a 
native woman. Adventure after adventure 
followed; he rescued two white women 
from a fate worse than death, he had nar- 
row escapes from crocodiles, he rode tur- 
tles, he refused a harem of proffered wives 
in favor of his “ Wamba.” 

England was impressed. Popular mag- 
azines published his amazing adventures. 
De Rougemont lectured before the British 
Association. The French traveler became 
a personage. Fluent and ready witted, he 
underwent the ordeal of questions without 
losing his composure. Meanwhile, however, 
expert students had begun to find flaws in 
his “ facts.” One of the chief skeptics was 
an Australian, Louis Beck, author of books 
on the South Seas. De Rougemont’s story, 
he declared, was a wonderful work of 


there were abundant lapses from domestic 
virtue, but they did not culminate in legal 
action so as to leave public records of the 
fact. On the other hand, in more recent 
decades, it has been the almost invariable 
practice to apply to the courts for release. 
It is this fact which gives our age the 
appearance of having degenerated, when, 
if we make a real comparison with other 
times, present conditions are not so dis-/ 
creditable as they seem. 


HISTORIC HOAX 


imagination and nothing more. Some of 
its features, such as the “ flying wambats,” 
were grotesquely and obviously false. De 
Rougemont was called to the office of The 
Daily Chronicle, which describes the inter- 
view as follows: 

He was a remarkable figure. 

bearded, hair brushed up from a. high, 

wrinkled forehead, wonderfully bright eyes 
under rather heavy lids, he was a man who 
would have been notable in any gathering. 

He was invited to tell his story, and he did 

so. Then came the cross-examination. It 

was conducted by a member of the staff, a 

barrister who had the subject at his fingers’ 
De Rougemont broke down. He be- 

came confused, burst out into a passionate 
asseveration of the truth of his story, then 
faltered miserably and refused to say more. 

Meanwhile the paper had kept its Aus- 
tralian wires busy. M. H. Donahoe, a jour- 
nalist in Australia, began a searching in- 
vestigation of de Rougemont’s movements 
and brought the truth to light. The man’s 
real name was Henri Louis Grin. He was 
born of respectable parentage in the Canton 
Vaud, Switzerland. He began his career as 
courier to the English actress Fanny 
Kemble. In a like capacity he went to Aus- 
tralia, where he drifted about from one em- 
ployment to another, and finally worked his 
way from New Zealand to England, where 
he enjoyed his short-lived fame. 

Those who knew him declare that he was 
no vulgar adventurer. He told his amazing 
falsehoods with no desire of personal gain. 
The student of French literature recalls at 
once the famous Tartarin de Tarascon of 
Daudet, whose exaggerations were the 
effect of that “ mental mirage” so often 
encountered in the South of France. The 
exact processes by which de Rougemont con- 
ceived his colossal hoax would furnish an 
interesting study to the psychologist. 


Slight, gray- 


ends. 
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AMERICAN CLAIMS AGAINST 


GERMANY 


An official tabulation showing the claims and losses of American citizens against 
Germany—aA total of $221,000,000, exclusive of Shipping Board vessels 


HE Secretary of State reported to the 

President of the United States on March 
2, 1921, a summary of the claims of Ameri- 
can citizens against Germany. The claims 
number 1,258, aggregating in amount $221,- 
231,465.69, and, in addition, a total of 672,- 
618,713.46 Rumanian lei; this latter sum 
represents claims for military requisitions 
and damage to property of American citi- 
zens in Rumania at the time of the German 
invasion of that country in 1916. [The lei, 
the nominal value of which is 19.3 cents, is 
quoted now in New York exchange at about 
1 2-3 cents.] 

This amount does not include any claims 
of the United States Government for the 
loss of Shipping Board vessels, for the pay 
of soldiers in the army of occupation or any 
other strictly Government claims. 

The report also shows that the American 
property located in Germany which was 
sequestrated by the German Government 
aggregates in value $190,000,000. To offset 
this the United States Alien Property Cus- 
todian has in his custody property of Ger- 
mans sequestrated during the war amount- 
ing to a total of $400,000,000. In addition, 
the Shipping Board reported to the Hon. 
Tom Connolly, Congressman from Texas, 
under date of June 16, 1921, that it now 
holds 40 Germans ships of a total of 352,887 
tons—16 cargo, 24 passenger vessels. 

The official report of the State Depart- 
ment is as follows: 


Statements of alleged losses and clains arising 
from loss of life. 


Number. Amount. 
Pre - war, mainly Lusitania 
NS nko oR ea Gaseeed Souk 135 $15,865, 756.02 
PPGHIRCTORIS os sigs eas ceseenets 15 205,346.74 
WE nksseceiessaases .150 $16,071, 102.76 


Statements of alleged losses and claims arising 
from personal injuries. 


Number. Amount. 
PURE “Asi cSeiw esses cine ess 46 $1,761,316.41 
SOOM, 6c dns Sse ee ao ees 40 634,237.23 
Es iiigechneseeieees S6 $2,395,503.64 


Statements of alleged losses and claims of pri- 
vate owners arising from the sinking of 
vessels. 


Number. Amount. 
GE encssives<sekevens cane $6,604,487.96 
Belligerent ..... bes eeee ce eee 89 23,807,276.17 


Total ..ccccccccccccecceee. 100  $30,411,764.13 








Insurance losses: Losses by American insur- 
ance companies or organizations (including the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance), as reported 
to the department up to the present time, are as 
follows: 


Pre-war ..... cin eae eerie at eam ecaere w acesr Sete $34,349,900 
Belligerent ..... Yee N bee £4 hdl p ane ke 50,734,713 
WOORE  cisasisc ox roe e ibsee 00s Kee «obs ee, Gas 


The Treasury Department has notified the De- 
partment of State that it is desired to make 
claim to reimburse the Government of the Unit- 
ed States for losses paid on business written by 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

Among the heaviest pre-war losses of this 
character were those sustained by several Amer- 
ican corporations which had valuable property 
interests in Rumania. 


GENERAL LOSSES OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. 


Various items have been communicated to the 
department as losses sustained by the Govern- 
ment of the United States as a result of the war 
which are not included in the general summary 
of losses and claims as set forth above. These 
items may be briefly summarized as follows: 

a Pre-war. Belligerent. 
Cargoes, United States Gov- 


GLUMIMONRE OWNER « .crns cvvcccn $36,185,890 
War vessels of United States 

DEON, caine cn ease ce whe oe we cose 12,958,894 
Armed vessels requisitioned as 

Naval auxiliaries.........5-+ aisle 1,566,964 
Department of Labor expenses 

in caring for German offi- 

CeTs ANG GRHOTE..... 6c .nccasn Saae 900,000 
Expenses of United States 

DUBIN TVOUBBINC 5 élbs ose se vaiets $26,477 seteee 


War Department expenses in 

earing for prisoners of war 

in the United States......... eure 3,305,300 
Expenses Department of Jus- 

tice in handling enemy aliens 

in United States... cesccss eee 1,032,656 
United States Navy expenses 

in restoring damaged in- 

terned German ships......... cine 6,961,285 
United States Navy demurrage 

charges in re damaged Ger- 

PAO VERBOSE ociniccd fics sive eeeue 8,762,433 
Shipping Board expenses in re- 

pairing damaged German 


Pw hotecsn swine beater es wee. §=—- 8, 584,942 
Relief and repatriation of sub- 

marined American seamen... 50,000 200,000 

OR fc cei ed ek hae See -$76,477 $80,457,864 


Grand total, pre-war and 
DOTTEOE OE vos sinivces scene's veawes ae Care aii $80,534,341 
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Property belonging. to many Americans was or destroyed during the German occupation of 
seized by the German Army at the outbreak of Belgium. Much valuable American property 
the war, both in Germany and in the countries available for war purposes, such as automobiles, 
invaded by the German Army. A great deal of machinery and supplies, was promptly taken by 
valuable American property in Belgium was the German Army. American property in 
either seized for military purposes or damaged Northern France was also lost or damaged. 





CLAIMS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS AGAINST GERMANY 


Claims and losses which may be readily classified are herein set forth in summary, indicating 
the items into which the claims and losses may be conveniently classified, the number of claims 
which has been filed, the number which is prospective, and the amounts of the claims and the 
alleged losses. 

Summary of losses—statement of alleged losses or communications indicating intention of filing 
claims (without accompanying proof). 








c—-Claims Filed-——, 
Num- Num- 
ber. Amounts. ber. Amounts. 
SCBA LUE: WETEREG 56k Sheds Saab Sadie beens Banas 451 $110,254,058.69 ......... 411 $23,321,243.65 
(Including loss of life, personal injuries, loss of aaee PesCtaS. 2. cice ~oe £6,968 
hulls, cargoes and personal effects, war-risk Dae, MOS sit acdeees, aad Wa wetane wae wees 
insurance, losses due to submarine, raiders WE Rees PERI S Sakon 5st: Seer Aedaweunaadade 
and mines. These figures do not include hull BUGS ccuvineschendddin Leds Adwendacnaienn 
losses for which the United States Govern- 
-ment may be liable through requisition, nor 
insurance claims on hulls, except by Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance). 
Military requisitions of and damage to property, 
including that in occupied territory............ 77 $10,299,279.69 ..... eeeee 30D $5,439,539.41 
6,842,599.05 marks..... ... £2,982 
1,419,388.91 francs..... ... 161,850 francs: 
13,580.05 rubles........ .-. 9,680.16 guilders 
55,650 pesos........ e-+e «-- 4,900 marks 
BIR Kc cmncseveatewes - «+. *1,016,422 taels 
638,000 kronen.......... i tds nd cement maa 
FOts enc eaeene ORs cuae cack wakdeceekess a 
Personal injuries, arrests, detentions, expulsions. SR GOW kin Pease ns aaea 2 $52,500 
Sequestration cases, damage to property in Ger- 
many, including loss, use, sale liquidation, 
forced loans ..... Renae wa eon maaan aise’ ware Cacedee, . eae mS RO IEEE | olalaicta'e'aa -- 65 $6,075,986.05 
30,000 IFAC. 2.6. Sen cicce ... 42,000 franes 
29,744,866.40 marks.... ... 496,874.95 marks 
PATO 62s4 es edewedes ..- £2,800 
RE SG. RO 56a sac Bsn oweaeecd aes 
Miscellaneous, not included above.......seecoees 23 $2,539,420.81 .......... A 5 $5,238,646.85 
186,698.28 marks 
Total of above, as stated in dollars..... amaa $169,359,178.47 ..cccecce cee $40,127,915.96 
Other items mentioned above if converted into 
dollars at ordinary value of the respective 
coins, about ..... Ada tenes dewas hed cavoawemes — PUES ce cccceede \ cee 1,057,815.25 
Complete total ........ Pets apace kemee e-+-. 635 $180,098,234.48 .....cece 518 $41,133,231.21 
672,618,713.46 lei....... 
Grand total of 1,253 claims and statements of 
loss or communication indicating inten- ee 
16m Gf THINS CLONE: sé 65.k.5 iol sks cones bia tetis enema Cad oe oan eawe &eed-> ae oe 


672,618, 713.46 lei 


*A weight of silver. {Claim for German destruction of property in Rumania at time of German 
invasion of Rumania in 1916, Stated in lei, a coin of Rumania. 
Claims in which no amounts have yet been stated .ccccecce covccccvcccccccccsccccsccssercecsccccccccees OF 
Statements of losses and statements concerning property in Germany in which no amounts have 
been given. Many -of these may become claims, particularly those based upon submarine 
WAPTRIS  oicecicsescses ob eee ecaceescel ee eeee 00 ces cccrceresseeces Sbavdbces Sens Cedemadcae- sabacde 200808 


The items included in the foregoing summary, which comprise the principal part of the 
amounts claimed or losses alleged, are loss of life, personal injuries, vessels sunk in submarine 
warfare, cargoes lost in submarine warfare, insurance paid, and premiums paid on war risk in- 
surance. Further information regarding these losses and claims is set forth below under their 
respective headings. In the statements which follow, the term ‘‘ pre-war ’’ relates to losses which 
occurred prior to the entry of the United States into the war. The term “ belligerent ’’ relates to 
losses which occurred during the participation of the United States in the war. 
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No account is taken in this report of the ex- 
penses of the American Army in occupied ter- 
ritory in Germany. 

Monetary losses sustained by-the Shipping 
Board on account of sinkings due to submarine 
warfare are comprised in three principal classes: 
(1) Vessels owned by Shipping Board and not in 
service of army or navy, (2) requisitioned Amer- 
ican steamers, and (8) requisitioned Dutch 
steamers.. (See Exhibit 10.) 


EXHIBIT NO. 11 
recapitulation of American steamships and sail- 
ing vessels destroyed by submarines, raiders 
or mines since the beginning of the war. 
Type. Number. Gross Tons. 
Steamships: 
Freight steamers. «......0<v« 66 251,302 
Tankers 14 3,335 
Freight and passenger 5 51,303 
368,940 
Sailing Vessels: 
Ships : 8,282 


7 O7 


Barks and barkentines..... 7,201 
Schooners 5s 43,019 


Barges 4 2,971 


Total ‘ ; 61,549 


Grand total a7 430,489 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN GERMANY 
The treatment of American-owned property of 
various descriptions in Germany is a_ possible 


EXHIBIT 


source of further claims. Several thousand 
American citizens have filed with the depart- 
ment statements describing their property in 
yermany, and giving an estimate of its value. 
An absiract of information furnished the depart- 
ment regarding American i:terests in Germany 
follows: 
Character of Property. Estimated Values. 
DOOGH “ORUREBs caccs conc Gaeres meee $10,271,449.48 
Debts, including accounts and 
bills receivable 29,267,147.27 
Securities 67,183, 750.55 
Deposits 30,951,549.20 
Miscellaneous property 49,910,371.10 
Inheritances, real, personal 
and miscellaneous............ 3,563,079.16 
MRE. cision. do ac Siw ee ose ca Cate $191,147,346.76 
3y an ordinance of Jan. 11, 1920, various war 
measures adopted by the German Government 
relating to enemy property in Germany were re- 
pealed. 

Consequently, while American citizens since 
Jan. 11, 1920, have been abl eto obtain the pos- 
session of real estate and certain classes of per- 
sonal property which had been sequestrated by 
the German Government, they have been unable 
to obtain the release of credits, cash and de- 
posits. 

The amount of claims which may be expected 
to result from sequestration of American’ prop- 
erty in Germany is as yet uncertain. 

Losses by American prisoners of war: By ref- 
erence from the War Department some 613 cases 
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United States Shipping Board losses in dollars. 


Deadweight 
Vessel. Tons. Value. 
(a) Owned—Total losses: 
COC TRIES ecco. odicciive ee 4,200 $840,000.00 
Florence 5,500 962,500.00 
Lake City 4,000 800,000.00 
Lake Placid 4,200 840,000.00 


West Arvada 9 1,760,000.00 
(a) Owned—Partial losses: 
Englewood 73233 1,464,600. 


Liberty Glo.... 7,0 1,500,000 
(b) Requisitioned—total losses: 
Alamance (om aleeeian 1,103,883.33 


Atlantic 626, 728.7 
Carolina 937,500. 


Pinar del Rio 4,060 776,071. 


Santa: Maria. .<..6.5.506 ses 5B000 1,483,529.73 
4,200 915,457.51 


Winneconne 3,200 
(c) Chartered from Dutch— 
Total losses: 
Merak Dye 1,304,675.03 


590,912.60 


5,600 1,405,864.68 
Yeselhaven nce eee 1,524,069.77 


Date of 


Accident. Location. 


Nov. 138, 1919 Sunk by mine off Terchelling. 

Apr. 17, 1918 Explosion at Quiberon’ Bay, 
France. 

Oct. 3, 1918 Sunk in collision off Key West. 

May 19, 1919 Sunk by mine off Bingo Light, 
Sweden. 

June 19, 1919 Mined near Dutch coast. 


Aug. 18, 1919 Struck mine mouth of Thames 
River. 
Dec. 5, 1919 Struck mine off Terchelling. 


Feb. 5, 1918 Torpedoed off Maiden Head, 
Ireland. 

Mar. 18, 1918 Torpedoed, Atlantic Ocean. 

June 1918 Sunk off Delaware Capes by 
submarine. 

June 9, 1918 Submarined off United States 
coast. 

Feb. 25, 1918 Torpedoed off Lorne, Ireland. 

May , 1918 Sunk by submarine off French 
coast. 

June 8, 1918 Sunk by submarine off Jersey 
coast. 


Aug. 6, 1918 Sunk by submarine off Diamond 
Shoals. 

June 2, 1918 Sunk by submarine. 

Feb, 14, 1919 Sunk by mine. 
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in which American prisoners of war lost prop- 
erty in Germany or suffered other injuries or 
losses while prisoners, have been brought to the 
attention of the Department of State. The losses 
submitted by the War Department were com- 
piled frorn data contained in the affidavits of 
the American military prisoners who were held 
in various prison camps and hospitals in Ger- 
many. In addition to the complaints regarding 
loss of personal property, other grounds of com- 
plaint are cruelty, neglect, lack of food and med- 
icine, ill treatment, insanitary living conditions 
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and enforced labor. 
marized as follows: 
Number of cases in 
property is reported 
Total value of property lost as report- 
$12,560.08 
Cases in which miscellaneous injuries 
are reported, but no amounts of claim 
or loss alleged 
Cases involving loss of property in 
which estimates or statements are in- 
complete 


These cases may be sum- 


which value of 


GREEK MOBILIZATION NOT SUSPENDED 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In your June issue, under 
“Greece in New Difficulties,” you state 
that “in Greece * * * mobilization has 
been suspended and martial law declared.” 
This statement should be accepted with a 
reserve similar to that with which the news 
of Mr. Venizelos’s triumph should have been 
received. Every intelligent newspaper 
reader is aware of the fact that “Greece, 
since the outbreak of the war, has been 
the victim of shameless misrepresentation. 
Reports that in after-election demonstra- 
tions in Athens pictures of the former 
Kaiser were in evidence; that Queen Sophie 
invited the former German Emperor to 
Corfu, &c., filled the columns of both the 
American and European journals during 
the last few months. One does not have to 
be a genius to understand that such pub- 
lications constitute pitiless murder of the 
truth. 


caption 


When reading a dispatch from Athens 
one should bear in mind that, so far as is 
known, every foreign newspaper corre- 
spondent in Athens is either a Greek 
Venizelist or a Frenchman. Of course, to 
be a Greek Venizelist or a Frenchman is 
no crime. The fact is worth mentioning, 
however, for it shows that the news these 
correspondents send is not reiiable. Those 
who read Athenian Venizelist or Paris news- 
papers know this. They know that under 
the guise of a narrative of. events, false 
information is being presented to the public. 
For example, the Athenian Daily Patris, 
the leading Venizelist organ in Greece, pub- 
lishes frequent accounts of alleged mistreat- 
ment of Venizelists, only to publish their 


denial on the day following, as the Greek 
law demands that a refutation be given as 
much publicity as a charge. It is amusing 
occasionally to see denials made by the very 
persons who, according to the Patris, have 
been the victims. By thus butchering the 
truth the Venizelists—and only a few mili- 
tants, for the great majority of Mr. Veni- 
zelos’s followers are patriotic men—aim at 
the overthrow of the present Greek Govern- 
ment. Mr. Venizelos does not approve of 
such methods. Certainly no one with a 
grain of patriotism would approve of his 
country’s betrayal for the sake of political 
advantage, and the slanders we see dis- 
patched from Athens are scarcely less than 
treasonable acts. 


No, the mobilization in Greece has not 
been suspended. On the contrary, if the 
entire Greek press and the letters I receive 
from Greece can be relied upon, the Greeks 
have responded to their country’s call en- 
thusiastically. Though it is true that mar- 
tial law has been declared, its application 
was made necessary not by the Greeks’ un- 
willingness to fight, but by the suspicious 
movements of the Turkish followers of Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha in Greece. 


The report that “ Greece has asked Italy 


? 


to intervene at Angora” is not “ worthy of 
consideration,” as you seem to believe 
(P. 520). Mr. Gounaris, asked to confirm 
it, vehemently denied it, adding that “ such 
rumors are the products of machinations 
calculated to impede the Government’s 
task.” (Athens Politeia, April 25, 1921.) 
EFTHYMIUS A. GREGORY. 
Aiken, S. C., June 11, 1921. 
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THE WAR WON ON THE 
EASTERN FRONT 


By GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


Captain, Royal Serbian Army 


A clear view of eolossal blunders wm strategy committed by both sides—Violation of 
Belgium was Germany’s chief error, and that of the Allies was their delay in striking 
on the eastern front—Truth emerging from the dust of battle 


S the World War of 1914 recedes into 
the distance, much that has hitherto 
been obscure is becoming clear. The 

dust of battle is dying down, and the main 
points of strategy and policy are beginning 
to stand out more clearly. But so, at the 
same time, are the colossal errors com- 
mitted on both sides becoming more ap- 
parent. On the side of the Allies the great, 
the cardinal, error, was the theory that the 
war could be won only on the western front. 
It is now becoming clear that this is the 
front on which the war could not be won. 
It was this error of judgment on the part 
of the French and British staffs which 
made the war drag on for over four long 
years. 

This, of course, is not conceded, even 
today, by the “ westerners,” who still re- 
fuse to admit the capital error they made 
in rejecting any other solution of the prob- 
lem than one obtained in France and Flan- 
ders. But, as the months pass, the “ east- 
erners” are slowly but surely coming to 
their own. Their numbers are not great in 
the United States. This is only what might 
be expected, as the American forces, from 
the time they entered the war, fought only 
on French soil. It is, therefore, only nat- 
ural that the western front should exercise 
a sort of hypnotic influence on their con- 
sideration of the war. 

But in spite of this the easterners are 
beginning to find partisans in the ranks of 
the American Army. Not the least of these 
is Colonel H. H. Sargent, the well-known 
authority on strategy, whose latest book, 
“The Strategy of the Western Front” 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago), is a pow- 
erful indictment of the errors in policy and 
strategy made by the Allies. Colonel Sar- 
gent’s works on the campaigns of Napoleon 
are classics in American military literature, 


and the present volume will undoubtedly 
add to his reputation. 

In order to realize the astounding errors 
made by the Allies, and the almost equally 
extraordinary mistakes made by the Cen- 
tral Powers, the causes of the World War 
must be kept in view. The curious thing 
is that these were not realized by the 
Allies, especially the British, at the time war 
was declared, and many people fail to grasp 
them even today. 

The cause of the war, or at least the 
causa causans, was the ambition of Ger- 
many to be the master of Europe, the first 
step toward the mastery of the world. In 
order to realize this ambition; the first thing 
necessary was the creation of “ Mittel 
Europa,” an empire under German leader- 
ship running from the Baitic and the North 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. There was noth- 
ing impracticable in the idea; in fact, it 
came within a _ hairsbreadth of being 
realized. What, then, was necessary to 
realize it? The union of Austria and Ger- 
many, the support of the Balkan States and 
an alliance with Turkey. The union be- 
tween Germany and the Austrian Empire in 
1914 was already a fait accompli; the Aus- 
trian Emperor was practically the vassal of 
his powerful German neighbor. The Otto- 
man Empire had also joined the combina- 
tion, so that the two main parts of the 
future world empire were already created. 

All that remained to be done was to link 
them up by bringing the Balkan States into 
the combination. In order to accomplish 
this, Carl von Hohenzollern had been placed 
on the throne of Rumania, and Ferdinand 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha on the throne of Bul- 
garia. The Kaiser had made sure of the 
support of Greece by giving his sister in 
marriage to King Constantine. Through 
thirty long years this edifice of the future 
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grandeur of the German Empire had been 
built up, slowly but surely, by William II. 
The Kaiser and those around him com- 
pletely realized the enormous possibilities 
of this grandiose scheme. Once it was 
realized, Germany would be master of the 
entrances to the Baltic and the Black Sea, 
the Kaiser’s fiat would run from Koenigs- 
berg-in-Preussen to the Persian Gulf, 
Europe would be cut in two, and Russia 
completely isolated from the rest of Europe. 
Without the permission of Germany the 
Russians would be unable to heid any com- 
munication with the remainder of Europe, 
except by airplane. The creation of such a 
situation was equivalent to German domina- 
tion of Europe. As soon as it was effected, 
France, Great Britain and Italy would fall 
to the rank of second-class powers, accept- 
ing the dictation of Berlin and allowing the 
Wilhelmstrasse to impose its policy on 
them. 

But a chain is strong only in the ratio 
of its weakest link, and one link was weak 
in the Pan-German chain. To be precise, 
it was missing. That link was Serbia. This 
little country lay right athwart German 
ambitions, completely barring the route to 
the Near East. For thirty years nothing 
was left undone to crush Serbian resistance 
to the German scheme and to force her to 
enter the Pan-German combination. Every 
kind of pressure, diplomatic, economic and 
financial, was brought to bear on her. But 
the statesmen in Belgrade saw the danger. 
They knew that once the Pan-German com- 
bination was complete, each of the States 
composing it would be completely under 
the thumb of Germany. “ Mittel Europa” 
could be created only at the expense of the 
liberty and the independence of the smaller 
States. Serbia, therefore, resisted every 
effort to force her to enter the combina- 
tion, and as long as she held out she 
brought the whole grandiose scheme to 
naught. Her destruction was therefore re- 
solved upon. When this was accomplished, 
“ Mittel Europa’’ would be achieved, and 
Germany would be master of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Of course, no one in Berlin or Vienna for 
one moment believed that this could be 
brought about without a general European 
war, and for this war Germany was pre- 
paring through forty long years. But what 
will amaze future generations is the fact 
that the remainder of Evrope looked on 
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without realizing whither German ambi- 
tions were trending. Still more astounding 
is the fact that Germany made no effort 
to conceal her plans and ambitions. Not 
one volume, but a whole library exists, stat- 
ing the aims of her national policy. It was 
perhaps this very fact that caused the blind- 
ness of the other powers. If Germany 
really had such intentions, they argued, she 
would take good care not to proclaim them 
from the house-tops. This was an immense 
error. The German Government had to 
have the whole nation solidly behind it in 
its schemes, and for this public opinion had 
to be educated to understand them and 
accept them. Hence the mass of Pan-Ger- 
man literature. 

Official Germany, of course, on the rare 
occasions when some statesman of the En- 
tente became anxious, always washed its 
hands of such propaganda, declaring that 
the various writers expressed only their 
personal views, and that these views were 
in no way inspired by the Government. The 
ever-increasing strength of Germany, both 
military and economic, rendered the possi- 
bility of relegating her to her proper place 
without a European cataclysm less and less 
likely, and all the Euvopean statesmen 
shirked the task; none of them were willing 
“to bell the cat.” They accordingly 
“carried on,” hoping, like so many political 
Micawbers, that “something would turn 
up ”—preferably some kind of internal re- 
volt in Germany against militarism and ex- 
aggerated Pan-German ambitions. And so 
Europe moved, slowly but surely, to the in- 
evitable catastrophe. 

Meanwhile Germany and Austria care- 
fully scanned the political horizon, watch- 
ing for the favorable moment to strike. 
This, they decided, had come in the Sum- 
mer of 1914. In the last fateful days of 
July they unmasked their batteries and the 
World War was on. 


Wuy GERMANY FAILED 


The German plan was simple. It was to 
send an Austrian army down to Serbia to 
crush and seize that country. This victory 
would have the effect of bringing Rumania 
(with which country Austria had a military 
convention almost equivalent to an alliance), 
Bulgaria and Greece in on the side of the 
Central Powers. The Turkish ally would 
join the movement, and “ Mittel Europa” 
would be realized. This would, of course, 
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immediately bring France and Russia into 
the war. It was the réle of Germany to 
mass her armies at once on the French and 
Russian frontiers to prevent these countries 
from interfering with the realization of the 
“ Mittel Europa” plan. The Serbian cam- 
paign, it was expected, would be over in four 
weeks’ time. A huge empire, running from 
the Baltic to the Persian Gulf, with a popu- 
lation of 200,000,000 would at once come 
into being. By damming back the military 
forces of France and Russia behind two 
lines of entrenchments, complete peace 
would reign in the newly created “ Mittel 
Europa.” This area, behind the rampart 
created, would then be taken in hand and 
organized, politically, commercially, indus- 
trially and militarily, with the usual Ger- 
man efficiency and thoroughness. With a 
monopoly of the commerce of this huge ter- 
ritory, German mills and factories would 
find enough trade to keep them busy. Life 
would, therefore, go on almost normally 
behind the bulwark of the German and Aus- 
trian entrenchments. 

Once Germany had established her thor- 
ough grip on “ Mittel Europa,” she would 
gather together her forces for the final vic- 
tory. Every available man would be con- 
centrated against France, and her resist- 
ance crushed. Then it would be the turn 
of Russia, and the Central Powers would be 
masters of Continental Europe and confront 
Great Britain on her island stronghold, but 
a Britain without an army, with nothing 
but her fleet between her and destruction. 
That the German plan was not only possi- 
ble but feasible is beyond all doubt. In 
fact, when it is realized how near the Ger- 
man project came to accomplishment, the 
world may shudder at its narrow escape. 

Why, then, did it fail? For this there 
were three reasons: a military miscalcula- 
tion, diplomatic incompetence and national 
Prussian arrogance. The military miscalcu- 
lation was the misjudging of the military 
strength of Serbia. Instead of the Aus- 
trian invasion being, as Berlin and Vienna 
expected, a mere “ promenade militaire,” it 
resulted in two Austrian defeats. Twice 
the army of Field Marshal von Potierek 
crossed the Danube, and twice it was hurled 
back in confusion. And so, instead of “ Mit- 
tel Europa ”’ being achieved in the first four 
weeks of the war, it was, thanks to the 
bravery of King Peter’s troops, still un- 
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achieved twelve months later. There is not 
the slightest doubt that Serbia, by her gal- 
lant resistance, saved Europe. If she had 
given way in the first four weeks of the 
war Europe would have been doomed. 

The second cardinal error was made by 
German diplomacy, which assured the Great 
General Staff that if the German armies 
invaded Belgium, the Belgian Government 
would confine itseif to a protest, but would 
offer no active resistance. Not only did the 
German Army find itself face to face with 
the forts of Liége, but her action at once 
brought Great Britain into the war. If the 
Germans had not invaded Belgium, there is 
little doubt that Great Britain would not 
immediately have entered the war. The 
British people argued that since 1870 
France had foreseen the possibility of a 
fresh conflict with Germany, and had taken 
her precautions to meet the danger. Her 
well-equipped and well-trained army was on 
a war footing almost equal to that of Ger- . 
many. In addition, she had her alliance 
with Russia. 

If, then, Germany had not gone through 
Belgium, Great Britain would not have en- 
tered the war at once. It is quite certain, 
of course, that she would never have per- 
mitted the defeat of France, and would have 
come to her assistance if this threatened. 
But this intervention might have been too 
late, and France might have been crushed 
before Great Britain was able to throw. her 
weight into the scale. 


GERMANY’S CHIEF BLUNDER 


Germany’s action in invading Belgium 
was not only a mistake politically, but, as 
Colonel Sargent points out, was also a mili- 


tary error. Her proper strategy was not 
to invade France, but was, on the contrary, 
at once to go on the defensive, dig herself 
in, and shut Franee up within her frontiers 
while, in conjunction with Austria-Hungary, 
she overran Serbia and crushed Russia be- 
fore that power had time to mobilize her 
immense but slow-moving forces. 

Colonel Sargent explains this solution as 

follows: 

When Napoleon made war in a single thea- 
tre of operations, it was his invariable rule 
to take the offensive, but to take it along 
but one line at a time; and had Germany 
followed this rule and held defensively the 
French front, from Luxemburg to Switzer- 


land, and then united the remainder of her 
forces with those of Austria offensively, first 
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against Russia and then against Serbia, she 
could have defeated and crushed the armies 
of both in a short while, and then could have 
returned to the western front and with over- 
whelming forces, flushed with victory, have 
speedily invaded France via Belgium, as she 
had originally planned, or overrun both Bel- 
gium and Holland and conquered France. 
And in the meantime, while she was dispos- 
ing of her enemies outside of France, had 
Great Britain and Belgium declared war 
against her, she could easily have held her 
western front against them, since neither, at 
that time, had any army of consequence; and 
then, upon her return, could have gone 
through Belgium without bringing upon her- 
self the odium of violating a neutral country. 

Since the front between Germany and 
France was only 150 miles in length, and 
was protected, on the German side, by the 
River Moselle and the fortifications of Metz, 
and just back of them by the River Rhine 
and the fortresses of Strassburg; and since 
the front could not have been turned by 
France without her violating the neutrality 
of either Belgium or Switzerland, or both, 
which it is certain she would not have done, 
it could have been held by Germany with a 
small part of her combatant force while she 
was destroying her enemies in other parts 
of Europe. 

Had she followed this plan, the war at most 
would have lasted but two years, and prob- 
ably not so long as that. “Had she followed 
this plan, Great Britain, in all probability, 
would not have declared war against her at 
the beginning; for it was the violation of 
Belgium’s neutrality which brought Great 
Sritain immediately into the war. Had Ger- 
many followed this plan, she would not have 
turned the good opinion of the world against 
her at the start. And it was all so easy, 
had Germany had any strategical foresight; 
but, being obsessed with the idea that she 
must take the offensive at the very start 
against France, and having worked out plans 
along these lines for years, and believing 
that she could conquer France in this way 
as she had done in 1870, and failing to see 
that Russia’s entrance into the war in 1914 
made the strategical situation vastly differ- 
ent from wnat it was in 1870, she swept for- 
ward to her ultimate defeat. 

This mistake, this lack of strategical fore- 
sight, this stupendous blunder by the Ger- 
man General Staff was appalling, calamitous, 
for the Central Powers. It turned what 
should have been a short war into a long 
one. It cost the Central Powers billions of 
dollars and millions of men. It brought the 
young giant, America, into the war against 
them, and arrayed against them a world in 
arms. And, what from a German point of 
view is most catastrophic of all, it has, along 
with several subsequent strategical blunders, 
resulted in Germany’s practical annihilation 
as a great military power. 


This mistake in strategy was the direct 
result of Prussian national arrogance. At 





the beginning of the war, the German mili- 
tary authorities announced that they were 
going to capture and occupy Paris. This 
spectacular but strategically quite unneces- 
sary exploit proved Germany’s undoing. In- 
stead of halting her armies at the frontier, 
digging herself in, and turning her atten- 
tion to more pressing affairs, she pushed on 
—to the battle of the Marne. There she gota 
“wolf by the ear” and dared not let go. 
So, when Austria proved unable to over- 
come Serbia, Germany, in death grips with 
the armies of General Joffre, could not 
spare the troops necessary to go down and 
“clean up” Serbia. She had lost the direc- 
tion of the war, and did not regain it for 
twelve long months. 

The immediate realization of “ Mittel 
Europa ” had, for the moment, to be aban- 
doned, until Germany had so developed her 
strength as to be able to resume the execu- 
tion of the plan. But the Allies should have 
understood that its execution was merely 
deferred and not abandoned. , 


BLUNDER OF THE ALLIES 


It is true that the British had one sound 
strategic inspiration. Having forced Ger- 
many to the defensive in the west, the Allies 
prepared to strike at the other extremity of 
“Mittel Europa,” and attacked Turkey. 
Though the execution of the Gallipoli at- 
tack was faulty, the strategy was sound. 
It was obvious that if Turkey could be 
put out of business and free communication 
with Russia established via the Black Sea, 
an allied victory was in sight. So obvious 
was this that one would have thought it 
equally obvious that Germany, her very life 
threatened, would leave nothing undone to 
prevent the success of the attack on Galli- 
poli, and would herself drive down through 
the Balkans to the help of Turkey. 

Here onee more Serbia was called upon 
to play her heroic role. But this time the 
effort was beyond her unaided strength. 
She therefore appealed to the Allies for 
help, asking them to send 250,000 men to 
the Danube front to help to oppose the Ger- 
man Army then massing in Hungary. This 
request was refused, the astounding reason 
being given that no reinforcements were 
necessary, as Bulgaria was coming tm on the 
side of the Allies, and would march on Con- 
stantinople to administer the coup de grace 
to Turkey. Serbia, with her 300,000 men, 
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could always hold the Danube front against 
the German attack. 

And so, by this extraordinary aberration 
of allied diplomacy, the destinies of the 
world came to Sofia for decision, and the 
German-born Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, King of Bulgaria, was the arbiter. 
If he joined the Allies, Germany’s doom was 
sealed; if he declared against them, “ Mittel 
Europa ” loomed large and the Allies would 
have their backs to the wall and would be 
fighting for their very existence. The story 
of the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1915, forms the most shameful page 
for the Allies in the whole history of the 
war, as it reveals an infirmity of purpose, 
a want of political knowledge and a diplo- 
matic incompetence unique in history. Then 
followed von Mackensen’s short but brilliant 
campaign in Serbia; King Peter’s armies 
were driven into the desolation of Albania, 
and Germany joined hands with Bulgaria. 
This instantly and automatically led to the 
abandonment of the Gallipoli expedition, 
followed by General Townshend’s surrender 
in* Mesopotamia. The German plan for 
“ Mittel Europa” was, at last, almost tri- 
umphant. 

I say “almost,” because there was still 
one menace to its existence. This was the 
army on the Saloniki front. There the 
Allies still maintained a precarious footing, 
and as long as the Army of the Orient was 
in being, Germany’s lifeline, the Berlin- 
Constantinople Railway, was menaced. Any 
successful offensive by the Saloniki force 
would once more isolate Turkey. 


One would have thought that the great, 
the overwhelming results of a successful 
campaign on the Saloniki front would have 
been patent to the meanest intelligence. 
But it was not so. To the British Imperial 
Staff the Saioniki front was anathema, and 
though the French General Staff realized 
its possibilities, there was at that time no 
unity of command, and the French were 
unable to shake the British opposition. 
France could spare no men to reinforce the 
Saloniki front, and as Great Britain refused 
to furnish them, the Army of the Orient 
for two long years melted away from ma- 
laria in almost complete inaction. 

Of course, a certain number of men who 
understood the real situation realized the 
colossal error that was being committed, 
but so long as General Sir William Robert- 
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son was Chief of the Imperial Staff, they 
had no opportunity of making their views 
heard. The Imperial Staff got rid of all 
the newspaper correspondents at the Sa- 
loniki front, except two, who were prac- 
tically official, and made ruthless use of 
the censorship in London to suppress all 
reference to Saloniki. 


And yet, as Colonel Sargent points out, 
the Balkans were the “ Achilles heel” of 
the Central Powers, the one point where 
they were vulnerable. While at the Army 
War College in Washington Colonel Sargent 
addressed a series of memoranda to the 
War Plans Division of the General Staff, 
advocating a strong reinforcement of the 
Army of the Orient by American troops, 
with a view to an energetic offensive. His 
views, as was to be expected, were com- 
bated by the British Imperial Staff. 


WarR WON IN THE EAST 


But he was brilliantly vindicated. After 
the appointment of Marshal Foch to the 
supreme command, and the elimination of 
General Sir William Robertson and the out- 
and-out “ westerners ” from the British Im- 
perial Staff, the Saloniki front came to its 
own. The Army of the Orient was strongly 
reinforced and placed under the command 
of General Franchet d’Esperey, who under- 
took a strong effensive. And then took 
place what everybody who knew the situa- 
tion had foretold. On Sept. 15, 1918, the 
Second Serbian Army attacked the Bul- 
garian centre at Dobra Polie and drove it 
in. Through the breach thus made poured 
the whole of the Army of the Orient, and 
in ten days Bulgaria was out of the war. 

Colonel Sargent describes the effect of 
the allied successes thus: 

The allied victory in the Balkans not only 
disposed of Bulgaria, but it separated Turkey 
from Germany and Austria, severed the Ber- 
lin-Constantinople-Bagdad Railway, cut in 
two the great theatre of operations of the 
Central Powers, and laid open to attack the 
communications of the Austrian Army in 
Italy and of the Germany Army on the west- 
ern front. Coming as it did right on the 
heels of General Allenby’s great victory in 
Palestine against the Turks, and just at the 
time when Foch, on the western front, was 
beginning to make great breaches in the Hin- 
denburg line, it was a lethal blow to Ger- 
many which sealed the fate of the Central 
Powers. It meant that Germany had lost the 


war; for, from the beginning, the strategical 
and vital centre of the whole theatre of war 
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had been in the Balkans; and just as soon 
as the Saloniki army was sufficiently rein- 
forced to make a successful campaign against 
the Bulgarians and cut the Berlin-Constan- 
tinople-Bagdad Railway, over which the 
Turks were obtaining munitions of war from 
Germany, while Germany and Austria were 
getting cotton and other supplies from Asia 
Minor, the entire scheme of the defense of 
the Central Powers fell to pieces like a house 
of cards. 

The reasons were these: With the Turks 
deprived of munitions of war, and this de- 
privation coming immediately after General 
Allenby’s masterly movements against them 
in Palestine, they had no alternative but to 
withdraw from the war and seek such favor- 
able terms as they could obtain. This left 
the Saloniki army free to move northward 
into Austria, where it was certain to be re- 
inforced by many Jugoslavs and Rumanians, 
who were ready and anxious to join with the 
Allies in striking a powerful blow against 
Austria and Germany. Such an advance 
into Austria through Budapest to Vienna 
would cut the communications of the Aus- 
trian Army in Italy—the only army of any 
consequence left to Austria—deprive it of its 
supplies and compel its surrender. Indeed, 
the mere threat of such an advance upon its 
communications kept it in such a state of 
demoralization that, when attacked about 
three weeks later by the Italian Army, it was 
easily driven from its strong defensive posi- 
tions and almost destroyed. 

In this connection, it is worthy of notice 
that Napoleon’s march down the Danube in 
1805 and seizure of the Austrian capital, 
after capturing an Austrian army under 
General Mack:at Ulm, paralyzed the opera- 
tisns of the Austrian Army under the Arch- 
duke Charles in Italy and caused him to faH 
back before Masséna upon Vienna; and that 
Napoleon’s great victory over the Austrian 
and Russian Armies at Austerlitz a few days 
later, not only resulted in the reconquering of 
Italy, but compelled both Russia and Austria 
to sue for peace. So in this war, as in the 
days of Napoleon, a successful battle fought 
by the Allies in the vicinity of Vienna would 
have conquered for them all Northern Italy. 

Austria once defeated and out of the war, 
the way would be left open for the Saloniki 
and Italian armies to unite and attack Ger- 
many from the south. Such an attack would 
not only deprive her of the wheat, oil, plati- 
num and other supplies which she had been 
obtaining from Rumania and the Ukraine, 
but, when pushed northward, would destroy 
or threaten the communications of her army 
on the western front with Berlin and other 
important German cities. Moreover, an ad- 
vance from Vienna through the friendly ter- 
ritory of Bohemia would bring the allied 
army almost to Dresden and within 125 miles 
of Berlin. Such an invasion of her territory 
would mean, of course, the destruction of her 
railways, canals and cities; the blowing up 
of her bridges and munition plants and the 
laying waste of her fields. And there would 


be no way to prevent it, for she could not 
detach for this purpose any troops from the 
western front, since she was not then able 
to hold her own there. Even had troops 
been available, she could not continue to feed 
them and her own people with the British 
blockading her northern coasts and her 
sources of supply to the south destroyed. 
Seeing that all this would mean the bring- 
ing home to her people the ruin and desola- 
tion of war and, finally, the inevitable anni- 
hilation or capture of her great army on the 
western front, she realized that there was 
nothing to do but to make terms with the 
Allies. 

On Sept. 28, the day following the request 
made by the Bulgarian Army for an armi- 
stice, Field Marshal Hindenburg and Gen- 
eral Ludendorff considered the situation and 
decided that the need for immediate action 
had become imperative. Accordingly, on 
Sept. 29, they dispatched Major Baron ven 
dem Busche to Berlin to acquaint the German 
authorities with their decision. On Sept. 30 
the Major met the Chancellor, Prince Maxi- 
milian of Baden, and the Vice Chancellor, 
von Payer, in Berlin and explained to them 
Hindenburg’s and Ludendorff’s views. On 
Oct. 2 he appeared before the assembled 
Reichstag leaders and in a speech made clear 
to them the military situation and concluded 
with these words: 

‘“‘ We can carry on the war for a substan- 
tial further period, we can cause the enemy 
further heavy losses, we can lay waste his 
country as we retire, but we cannot win the 
war. 

‘* Realizing this fact, and in view of the 
course of events in general, the Field 
Marshal and General Ludendorff have re- 
solved to propose to his Majesty that we 
bring the fighting to a close in order to avoid 
further sacrifices on the part of the German 
people and their allies. 

‘* Just as our great offensive was brought 
to a stop on July 15, immediately it was seen 
that its continuation would involve undue 
sacrifice of life, so now we must make up our 
minds to abandon the further prosecution of 
the war as hopeless. There is still time for 
this. The German Army has still the strength 
to keep the enemy at bay for months, to 
achieve local successes and to cause further 
losses to the Entente. But each new day 
brings the enemy nearer to his aim and 
makes him the less ready to conclude a rea- 
sonable peace with us. 

‘* We must accordingly lose no time. Every 
twenty-four hours that passes may make 
our position worse and give the enemy a 
clearer view of our present weakness. 

‘‘ This might have the most disastrous con- 
sequences both for the prospects of peace and 
for the military position. 

‘‘ Neither the army nor the people should 
do anything that might betray weakness. 
While the peace offer is made you at home 
must show a firm front to prove‘that you 
have the unbreakable will to continue the 
fight if the enemy refuse us peace or offer 
only humiliating conditions. 
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‘‘If this should prove to be the case the 
army’s power to resist will depend on a 
firm spirit being maintained at home and 
on the good morale that will permeate from 
home to the front.’’ 

On the next day, Oct. 3, Hindenburg him- 
self appeared before a meeting of the Ger- 
man Cabinet at Berlin and in the following 
signed statement set forth the views of the 
General Headquarters of the German Army: 

‘‘General Headquarters holds to the de- 
mand made by it on Monday, the 29th of 
September, of this year, for an immediate 
offer of peace to the enemy. 

‘As a result of the collapse of the Mace- 
donian front and of the weakening of our 
reserves in the west, which this has neces- 
sitated, and in view of the impossibility of 
making good the very heavy losses of the last 
few days, there appears to be no possibility, 
to the best of human judgment, of winning 
peace from our enemies by force of arms. 

** The enemy, on the other hand, is contin- 
ually throwing new and fresh reserves, into 
the fight. 

“The German Army still holds firmly to- 
gether and beats off victoriously all the 
enemy’s attacks, but the position grows more 
acute every day and may at any time compel 
us to take desperate measures. 

‘‘In these circumstances, the only right 
course is to give up the fight, in order to 
spare useless sacrifices for the German people 
and their allies. Every day wasted costs the 
lives of thousands of brave Germans.”’ 

Accordingly, on Oct. 4, 1918, just five days 
after Bulgaria withdrew from the war, the 
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German Government requested ‘ the imme- 
diate conclusion of an armistice on land and 
water and in the air.’’ 


This, then, was the situation: Bulgaria 
had been defeated and had withdrawn from 
the war, Turkey, as the result of the anni- 
hilation of her Palestine army and the vic- 
tory of the Allies in the Balkans, had become 
absolutely powerless to continue the strug- 
gle and was making preparations to sur- 
render. Austria, with her whole southern 
boundary open to attack and the communica- 
tions of her army in Italy seriously threat- 
ened, was on the verge of-complete collapse. 
There was needed only one more thrust of 
the Italian Army against her already par- 
tially demoralized troops on the Piave to de- 
feat, rout and dissipate them and force her, 
too, out of the war. And Germany, her armies 
short of food and her people threatened with 
starvation, her supplies from overseas and 
outside countries cut off and her territory 
open to invasion from the south and no 
available troops with which to stop it, knew 
that she was beaten, not through the defeat 
of her great army on the western front, 
for that was still fighting without showing 
the least signs of demoralization and was 
to continue to fight desperately, for a period 
of five weeks through a most skillfully con- 
ducted retreat, but nevertheless beaten— 
beaten by the collapse of her rear, brought 
about by the great blow in the Balkans. 


Thus the World War, which began in the 
Balkans, for the possession of the Balkans, 
ended in the Balkans, 


WHY FRENCH CANADA FEARS THE CENSUS 


HE main reason why the French Cana- 

dian population fears the decennial 
census, which was being taken when these 
pages went to press, is well known to all 
Canadians. Under the British North Amer- 
ican act, which established the Constitution 
of the Dominion, it was provided that the 
Province of Quebec should have sixty-five 
seats in the House of. Commons, while the 
representation of the other provinces was 
to depend on the electoral quotient of Que- 
bec, or, in other words, on the total popu- 
lation divided by sixty-five. It is no secret 
that the other provinces, especially those in 
the west, are gaining population at a much 
more rapid rate than the provinces in the 
east. But whatever the increase in Quebec, 
it will not increase the French representa- 
tion. An increase of representation for the 
other provinces, however, spells danger to 
French interests, and it is knowledge of this 
fact which makes many Canadians anxious 
that the census returns should show the full 
population. In this—according to a Mon- 


treal correspondent of The New York Globe 
—they are seconded by the French Canadian 
Church, which holds property interests 
rivaling those of the Mother Church in 
medieval Europe, and which fears that any 
change of representation may injure the 
Church. 


A complication, however, has arisen from 
the peasants’ fear of conscription, to which 
they are constitutionally opposed. Fearing 
that the census is merely a _ recruitment 
device, many of these peasant families either 
avoid making a complete census report or 
falsify the report so as to make it appear 
that no member of the family is of military 
age. The French political advisers are en- 
deavoring to combat this tendency in the 
press, seconded in this by the exhortations 
of the clergy from the pulpit. But the 
French peasant, at home or abroad, is an 
obstinate mortal. The French leaders, there- 
fore, fear that the census may bring a 
diminution of their Parliamentary power. 
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To the Editor of Current History: 

After reading “ The Story of Radium in 
America ” in the June issue of your maga- 
zine, I could not help feeling that it was 
my duty to correct a statement contained 
therein. I have reference to the statement 
attributed to Dr. Robert Abbe that Mme. 
Curie’s father was a Polish Jew named La- 
dislaus Sklodowski and her mother a Swede. 
Being a personal friend of Mme. Curie’s 
sister, Dr. Dluska, I affirm that both the 
father and mother of the illustrious scien- 
tist are Christians and Poles. For the infor- 
mation of Dr. Abbe I may give the follow- 
ing sketch of the family of Mme. Sklodow- 
ska Curie: 

The Sklodowskis came from the village of 
Sklody, Province of Lomza, Poland. Her 
grandfather was a man of learning, and 
held the position of President of the gym- 
nasium at Lublin. His eldest son, Wladyslaw, 
was the father of the future discoverer of 
radium. Her mother was Bronislawa Bo- 
guska—not a particularly Swedish name, it 
will be admitted. There were five children, 
the eldest of whom, Sofia, died during child- 
hood; the next in line, Bronislawa—Mme. 
Dluska, my personal friend—after complet- 
ing her medical studies at Paris, established 
and is still managing with her husband, Dr. 
Kazimierz Dluski, the famous sanatorium 
in Zakopane, Poland. The third child, 






To the Editor of Current History: 

With ieference to the Djambi oil contro- 
versy between the United States and Hol- 
land, as exposed in the June issue of 
CURRENT History, Page 405, permit me to 
observe that the last sentence of the pe- 
nultimate paragraph contains a mistake, 
which is probably due to wrong translation. 
It should read, “ The majority of the man- 
agers and of the directors are to be Nether- 
lands subjects or residents of the Nether- 
lands East Indies.” This latter term in- 
cludes aliens. (See third paragraph on 
Page 19 of Senate Document No. 11 of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, First Session, 
which annuls the fourth paragraph of the 
American note No. 62 as printed on Page 


MME. CURIE’S FAMILY 





THE DJAMBI OIL CONTROVERSY 


Helena Szalayowa, is a prominent educator, 
and Joseph, the brother, is a very well 
known physician in Warsaw. The youngest 
of the five children was Mme. Marja Sklo- 
dowska Curie. 


Evidently CURRENT History is not the 
only publication that has printed uncriti- 
cally erroneous statements about Mme. 
Curie. I now see that Mme. Curie has 
found it necessary personally to take up 
the cudgels against the falsehoods dissemi- 
nated about her. I herewith give a trans- 
lation of a letter written by her in Polish 
to one of the papers in Chicago, namely, 
The Daily News: 

My Dear Mr. Czarnecki: Due to the fact 
that frequently there appear in the American 
press articles which are not in accord with 
the truth so far as my nationality and re- 
ligion are concerned, I herewith request that 
you make public the fact that I was born in 
Poland, and that both my parents are Polish 
by nationality and Roman Catholic by re- 
ligion. Both my father and mother are of 
purely Polish descent. I was born in the 
village of Sklody, Province of Lomza, Poland. 

(Signed) MARJA SKLODOWSKA CURIE. 


If you will kindly publish the foregoing 
facts in CURRENT HISTORY yeur courtesy will 
be appreciated. 

MRS. LOUIS CZAJKOWA. 


80 Garfield Avenue, Detroit, Mich., June 23, 
1921 (care of Polish Consulate). 


24.) There are no restrictions as to the 
nationality of the stockholders. 

You may be interested to know that the 
Djambi question in Holland has never been 
made so much an international issue as a 
point in domestic politics. When the pe- 
troleum companies operating fields in the 
Netherlands East Indies began to pay their 
comfortable dividends, attention was drawn 
to the desirability of keeping those profits 
within the country. The same question had 
turned up already in connection with tin 
concessions operated by purely Dutch in- 
terests, so that this movement has nothing 
to do with the protection of Dutch capital 
to the detriment of foreign capital. On the 
contrary, for various ventures the collabora- 
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tion of American capital has been invited, 
but with the exception of the splendid rub- 
ber plantations on the east coast of Su- 
matra, American participation has been 
very disappointing. 

There exist three political parties, rough- 
ly speaking, which advocate the reservation 
of the mining profits for the Colonial Gov- 
ernment, viz.: (a) the ethical party, which 
preaches that the Dutch have assumed a 
guardiansip over the natives; (b) the fiscal 
party, whose standpoint is that the best 
method for the Government Treasury to fol- 
low is to exploit domestic resources itself, 
and (c) the Socialist Party, which is in favor 
of State operation. 

The vesult of the activities of these par- 
ties has been the closure of the Djambi ter- 
ritory to private exploration and the in- 
trusting of researches to a Government 
geologist. As it was considered rather dif- 
ficult for a Government to enter into the 
intricacies of the oil trade in the Far East, 
a harmonious solution was proposed by a 
contract in which the Government would ob- 
tain a certain part of the net profits. Ten- 
ders were invited; among others one Dutch 
company offered 62% per cent. for a cer- 
tain district, and the Bataafsche Company 
50 per cent., while the Standard Oil Com- 
pany merely proposed to allow 40 per cent. 
This shows that there was no discrimination 
against foreign capital; the American com- 
pany considered itself automatically out of 
further consideration. 


Tne bill embodying the two. contracts— 
for 6242 and 50 per cent., respectively— 
was tabled because of a slight majority ac- 
cepting a motion in favor of complete State 
exploitation. This decision was a general 
surprise, as the competition had been held 
on the understanding that it would enjoy 
the sanction of Parliament. The matter was 
taken up again by the Minister in 1915. As 
the option of the tenders had lapsed, the 
highest Dutch bidder withdrew its offer. 
This resulted in a suggestion from the Co- 
lonial Minister in 1917 that the Government 
shovld establish the Djambi Mineral Oil 
Company with the participation of the Ba- 
taafsche Company. In 1918 the preliminary 
written parliamentary reports were pub- 
lished. 

To a neutral observer it is not quite clear 
why a foreign company which had been a 
lower bidder—just as there were other na- 
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tional lower bidders whose offers were re- 
jected—now asks the intermediation of its 
Government in order to obtain a place next 
to the higher bidder. The bill as passed by 
the Second Chamber embodies and is the re- 
sult of the original principles. 

The Bataafsche Company will act as a 
producer and as a technical partner with 
the Government. In how far the sister in- 
stitutions will benefit by the distribution is 
not certain, as the Government is and will 
become an important consumer for its va- 
rious enterprises, such as the State rail- 
roads, which are already experimenting 
with American oil-burning locomotives, the 
Government scrap-metal foundry operated 
by liquid fue!, and the automobile services 
in the interior. 

J. H. MUURLING. 
Netherland Indian Government Intelligence Of- 


fice and Produce Sample Room, 44 Beaver 
Street, New York, June 14, 1921. 


DJAMBI OIL BILL PASSED 


The First Chamber of the Dutch Parlia- 
ment, by 27 to 8, passed the Djambi Oil bill 
on July 1, providing for exploitation of val- 
uable oil fields in Sumatra, Dutch East 
Indies, for forty years, by a combination of 
the Dutch Indian Government and the Ba- 
tavia Oil Company, an offshoot of the Royal 
Dutch Shell combine, which is controlled in 
London. The measure is now a law, the 
Second Chamber having passed it on April 
29. Under the bill the combination will 
have a capital of 10,000,000 guilders ($40,- 
200,000 at parity), to be divided equally, 
but the company will be under the control 
of the Dutch Government, and the Directors 
must all be Dutchmen. 


By adoption of the bill American inter- 
ests are excluded from exploitation in the 


Djambi fields. This is Holland’s answer to 
Secretary Hughes’s notes in behalf of the 
Standard Oil Company. (See CURRENT HIs- 
ToRY for June, p. 404, and July, p. 687.) 
In reply to the note of May 27 the Dutch 
Government denied that its act closing the 
Djambi fields to American participation 
was contrary to the principles of reciproc- 
ity. Moreover, the Dutch Government ob- 
jected to the representing of its policy to- 
ward foreign nations as less liberal than 
that of the United States. The contrary, 
the note declared, was rather the case. 
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PICTURESQUE PROVINCES OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


THE UPBUILDING OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


By J. H. WALLIS 


Of the American Relicf Administration 


Rapid recovery of the new republic from the depression following the war—Problems with 
which it still has to cope—President Masaryk the Czech George Washington—Present 
status of industry, transportation, finance and commerce—The racial problem 


WO years ago in Prague (or Praha, as 
— the Czechs call their capital city) 
there was a building known as “ The 
Dead House.” Its function was to house 
dying babies. Into this “ Dead House” 
were put sick babies from 1 to 2 years old, 
whose condition appeared hopeless. There 
the little ones, who had had but a brief 
glimpse of human life, lay till death took 
them; lay without food, without medicine, 
cared for by nurses who could endure for 
only a few days at a time the deep, con- 
tinual horror of “ The Dead House.” There 
was not enough food, not enough medicine, 
for those who had a chance; it would have 
been waste to give it to those condemned to 
death. That is one picture—a picture of 
Czechoslovakia early in the year 1919. 
Here is another picture. It is Sunday, 
May 15, 1921. Through the streets of 
Prague flows a great parade. A hundred 
and fifty thousand farmers make up the 
vast procession. They are members of the 


Agrarian Party, the second largest political 
party in Czechoslovakia, and are in Prague 
to attend the great agricultural fair and 
exposition. That exposition lasted for five 
days and was visited by at least 2,000,000 
people. It is said that the total number 
of visitors who came from outside Prague 
for the occasion was 300,000. 

These visitors came from all parts of the 
Czechoslovak Republic and beyond. Two 
thousand Ruthenians from Pod Karpatka 
Rus, the tailpiece of Czechoslovakia, the 
section which Hapsburg misrule left greatly 
benighted, were in attendance—anh encour- 
aging sign. I saw a large group of swarthy 
Bulgarians inspecting the machinery ex- 
hibit, and many other European nations 
were represented in the vast throngs which 
attended the exposition. Americans who 
have seen a big State fair can visualize the 
appearance and nature of this Czecho- 
slovak exposition. Animals, grains and 


machinery were the principal exhibits. 
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The exhibit of machinery was particular- 
ly significant. The larger machinery was 
exhibited in the open air, the smaller in a 
huge hall. Americans, who thoughtlessly 
believe that all the world’s modern farm 
machinery is manufactured in the United 
States, would have had their eyes opened 
if they had visited the exposition at Prague. 
Power plows, gasoline tractors of various 
makes, thrashing machines, big and little, 
mowers, reapers, corn planters, potato dig- 
gers, new forms of harrows, disks and soil 
pulverizers, potato planters with an at- 
tachment for dropping the needed amount 
of fertilizer with the seed potato, rakes, 
stationary engines, road machinery, were 
among the items on exhibit. Practically 
everything needed for modern farming was 
included in the scope of the exposition—and 
it was all manufactured in Czechoslovakia. 
Many Americans do not realize that this 
new republic is a great manufacturing na- 
tion. A visit to the Prague exposition 
would have convinced them of the fact. 
And it would further have convinced them 
that a part, at least, of the life of this 
nation had returned to normal. 


These two pictures are significant. The 
story of Czechoslovakia of today is a story 
of recovery. It would be ridiculous to say 
that the economic life of Czechoslovakia is 
normal, that things are as they ought to 
be or as the people want them to be. Czecho- 
slovakia is affected by the world depression 
in business. It is unable at present to find 
satisfactory markets for its manufactures in 
other countries which it would naturally 
supply. The plight of Austria injures 
Czechoslovakia. The transportation prob- 
lem is acute. There is still a serious short- 
age of milk. There is still considerable 
hardship in certain districts. Tests now 
being conducted by the American Relief 
Administration to determine scientifically 
the condition of the children being fed by 
that organization are disclosing a poorer 
state of nourishment than had been antioi- 
pated. 

Yet the factory chimneys in Czecho- 
slovakia are emitting smoke in a way that 
contrasts strikingly with the chimneys of 
Austria. The people have confidence and 
purpose in their attitude; they go about 
their business in a normal way, without 
fear, sure of the future. Most of them have 
enough to eat. Except in certain lines there 
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is no food scarcity. “ The Dead House ” has 
disappeared so completely as to seem im- 
possible; it seems a hundred years away 
instead of two. No longer is it necessary 
for the American Relief Administration to 
feed 500,000 children—nearly one-fifth of 
the entire child population—as it did for a 
year and a half. The American Relief Ad- 
ministration program extends now to less 
than 200,000 children, and this number will 
doubtless be greatly reduced during the 
Summer and Fall. That it is necessary at 
all is due more to the present lack of com- 
pletely satisfactory social agencies for child- 
care and to the inequitable distribution, 
arising from the republic’s newness as a 
nation, than to any positive lack of food 
supply in Czechoslovakia. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


In Prague I sought out the leading banker 
of Czechoslovakia, Antonin Tille of the 
Zivnostenska Bank, to get his views on the 
economic situation and prospects of Czecho- 


THOMAS G. MASARYK 


President of Czechoslovakia, at a review of 
troops in Prague 
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VIEW OF PRAGUE, THE CAPITAL OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, SHOWING THE GREAT 
CASTLE AND CATHEDRAL ON THE HILL, WITH THE CHARLES BRIDGE OVER 
THE MOLDAU RIVER 


slovakia. Mr. Tille was optimistic. He was Exportation of goods is also hampered by 
confident of the future of the nation. He the artificial restrictions placed in the way 


| 1 h iaiatal 1 of business by some of the States of Central 
saw clearly enough the unsatisfactory ele- and Eastern Europe. The prosperity of our 


ments in the present situation, the diffi- industries depends upon settlement of ar- 
culties the new republic has to face, but he rangements for commercial intercourse be- 
pointed out to me numerous items of tween countries. Czechoslovakia now has 
strength possessed by Cuechoslovekia and entered into commercial treaties with a 


ot : : number of States and is negotiating with 
some very satisfactory features in the pres- others. We are in favor of agreements be- 


ent situation: tween States for free transit between 
The condition of industry in Czechoslovakia non-contiguous countries across intervening 
[he said] is not so bad as might be thought. countries without interference or restriction. 
Some branches are suffering from  over- The unsatisfactory financial situation in 
production because they can find no markets Austria is an injury to our trade. The action 
for their goods. These are fhe industries of the Austrian Government in issuing so 
depending mainly on export. For them the many billions of unsecured paper has depreci- 
difficulties of transport and of exchange are ated the value of the Austrian crown to such 
acute. All our industries which depend upon an extent that Austria is unable to buy our 
foreign markets are suffering on account goods. For example, we formerly exported 
of the difficulties of transportation. There clothing to Austria, but the exchange situa- 
is a great lack of freight cars. Freight cars tion prevents that at present. In general, 
shipped into other countries are a long time however, our industrial condition is improv- 
in coming back, and some do not come back ing in ratio with Europe’s adjustment to the 
at all. Even though we repaint our cars and new political arrangement, the removal of 
indicate on them in big letters that they be- artificial barriers between States, and the 
long to Czechoslovakia, they do not always establishment of freer intercourse between 
come back. We are now manufacturing a nations. 
ood many cars, but this does not supply : , ; i 
oo. oar needa when cars remain 20 lone on Dr. Alois Rashin, Czechoslovakia’s first 


the way. Finanee Minister, to whose wisdom and 
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foresight is largely due the nation’s rela- 
tively strong financial position, happened to 
be in the bank during my interview with 
My. Tille. Mr. Tille called Dr. Rashin into 
the conversation. Upon his arrival our dis- 
cussion naturally turned to the financial po- 
sition, plans and prospects of the Czecho- 
slovak Government. I mentioned to Dr. 
Rashin the fact that the countries of Eu- 
rope had not only abandoned the gold 
standard. but had really no definite stand- 
ard at all at present, since one could get 
from any European Government for a piece 
of paper currency, on demand, not only no 
gold, but not even a definite amount of 
wheat or potatoes. I asked the former Fi- 
nance Minister what plan or prospect there 
was of establishing the gold standard in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Rashin replied as follows: 

It was my hope on becoming Finance 
Minister of Czechoslovakia to be able at once 
to establish our currency on a gold basis, 
but I found that conditions made impossible 
the immediate or very early establishment 
of the gold standard. The chief cause of our 
inability to maintain a gold standard at once 
was the fact that Czechoslovakia had to 
take over about 9,000,000,000 crowns of old 
Austrian notes without any security back of 
them. This huge issue of notes made it im- 
possible for us to secure a gold loan of suf- 
ficient size to establish a gold standard. We 
did not, however, give up the idea of a gold 
standard; we merely accepted the inevitable, 


and postponed the date of establishing such 
a standard. 

Meanwhile we put into effect a system of 
heavy taxation, so that our money would 
not be further depreciated. Our currency 
above the 9,000,000,000 old and unsecured 
notes is secured by commercial paper, 
various other securities and some gold, the 
gold being about 265,000,000 crowns. Our 
banking office of the Ministry of Finance is 
not allowed to issue more notes without 
security. Our budget for 1921 more than 
balances. Our financial program calls for 
the reduction of our unsecured note issue 
through retirement by means of the applica- 
tion of a property tax. This property tax, 
or tax on capital, is a general one. Fortunes 
of 25,000 crowns or less—the present value 
of the crown being taken—are exempt. On 
fortunes above that the tax is graduated 
from 5 per cent. on small holdings up to 35 
per cent. There are to be six semi-annual 
payments, so that the whole tax will be paid 
in three years. We estimate the entire sum 
to be received from this property tax at 
12,000,000,000 crowns. So, in three years we 
expect to pay off the unsecured 9,000,000,000 
of Austrian notes. Our remaining currency 
weuld then be fully secured by gold or securi- 
ties, and our financial position would be 
such that we could approach the United 
States and get a gold loan, with which we 
could establish our currency on a gold basis. 


It is interesting to note that Dr. Englis, 
successor to Dr. Rashin as Finance Minis- 
ter, does not desire to bring the crown back 


to par. Yet he is, in general, following the 
sound financial policy laid down by Dr. 
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Rashin. His budget for 1921 more than 
balances with the receipts conservatively 
estimated; his postal and railroad budgets 
show a profit on account of higher rates, 
and he proposes to create a reserve of 
1,000,000,000 marks with which to stabilize 
the crown. 


What I wish to emphasize is the fact that 
the Government of Czechoslovakia is now, 
and has been, taking a wise and sound 
course in national finance. It is doing ex- 
ceedingly well under the circumstances. 
Outside of England, it was the first Euro- 
pean nation to “stop the printing presses,” 
as the current phrase puts it; that is, to 
stop the inflation of the currency further by 
increased issues. These financial matters 
are of genuine importance in considering 
the situation and the outlook of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

In addition to the matters discussed 
above, I asked these two well-informed men 
about the political situation in Czecho- 
slovakia. They agreed entirely on the fol- 
lowing matters: 


The Government of Czechoslovakia is stable 
and secure. Every one is satisfied with the 
republic; no one wants a monarchy, and no 
one. wants Bolshevism. The present Gov- 
ernment is strong, energetic, able and busi- 


nesslike. The heads of the various Gov- 
ernment departments, the Ministers, are now 
experts, specialists in their lines. They are 
not political figures, but men who understand 
the business of their offices and are giving a 
business administration. These men work in 
connection with a committee of five, named 
by the leading parties, with which committee 
all important mafters are discussed. In this 
way the Government is certain of decisive 
support in its measures. Mr. Tille and Dr. 
Rashin further agreed that the relief work 
conducted by the American Relief Adminis- 
tration in feeding hundreds of thousands of 
children—560,000 being the high figures—had 
favorably affected the political situation of 
the nation. 

‘* Where misery is, the people are easily in- 
fluenced,’”’ said Mr. Tille, and this view was 
borne out by Dr. Rashin, who stated that the 
American relief work had made for political 
stability and security, diverting the people 
from following extreme leaders. 


INDUSTRY AND COM MERCE 


Another important interview which I had 
was with Dr. Hodach, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Hodach told 
me that Czechoslovakia was working back 
to normal industrial conditions. “ The spirit 
of the people is getting better,” he said. 
“Prices are going down; the people see 
that the crown has value, and is not merely 
paper. Now that the people have more to 
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eat, they are naturally better satisfied.” 
Speaking of industrial life, he said: 

Our industries are suffering to some ex- 
tent from high cost of production, which 
causes our costs in some lines to be greater 
than what the products will bring, greater 
than prices determined by world-demand. 
Our industrial problem is to reduce our costs 
of production. Our manufacturers’ are 
making all possible economies to meet the 
lower price level. They are cutting the num- 
ber of workers to those absolutely necessary, 
they are accepting smaller profits. (Mr. 
Tille had told me that wages would have to 
be reduced sooner or later and, in this, Dr. 
Hodach seemed to agree.] In most industries 
our manufacturers are now able to operate 
and sell at lower prices. 

It is difficult for us, however, to compete 
with our neghbors, whose costs of production 
are so low. Those of our industries which 
get their raw materials from abroad are in 
trouble, particularly those which had on 
hand large stocks of materials bought at high 
prices, for most of those materials have de- 
clined sharply in the international market, 
thus making the cost of the finished product 
greater for us than for those whose indus- 
tries benefited sooner by the lower prices. 
Our cotton industry was an example of this, 
but in cotton the trouble is nearly over, for 
most of the dear cotton has been worked 
up, and we are now buying cheap cotton. 
The industries which get their raw materials 
in our own country, such as the sugar, malt, 
beer, starch, alcohol, ceramics and china in- 
dustries, have had an easier time of it. Our 
industrial possibilities are good, but we had 
to have an adjustment.. We are now liqui- 
dating the war. We are going through a 
crisis, not a crisis which goes to the root 
of industrial life, but a crisis of prices. I 
hope to see this price crisis ended this year. 
Dr. Hodach confirmed the statement of 

Mr. Tille concerning the gravity of the in- 
ternational transport situation. He said 
the transport question in Western Europe 
had been settled, but not in Eastern Eu- 
rope. “The cars of the old Austrian em- 
pire have not yet been divided among the 
suecessor States,” he said. “ The steamers 
on the Danube have not been divided. For 
us, the international situation has been dis- 
tressing, but it is improving. We are build- 
ing up our Danube port of Bratislava 
(Pressburg), and are improving our rail- 
ways. Since the revolution we have built 
25,000 cars, but it is not enough. We are 
building more all the time, and have bought 
about 2,500 abroad. We must have new 
railway lines to serve and develop the coun- 
try, particularly in Slovakia.” Dr. Hodach 
continued, as follows: 

We must complete a system of commercial 


treaties. We now have such treaties in effect 
with some countries and are negotiating with 
the others. We must come to an arrange- 
ment to keep down duties. It is not possible 
for one country to have all the needed indus- 
tries. We must get satisfactory international 
relations and have reasonable freedom of 
commercial intercourse. Czechoslovakia now 
nas a system of duties in self-protection be- 
cause the other countries have. It is the 

residue of the war spirit. During the war, a 

belligerent had to be self-dependent, but such 

is not now the case. 

Czechoslovakia will go to the Porto Rosa 
Conference, the conference between the so- 
called Successor States, to be held for the 
purpose of removing unnecessary economic 
barriers, &c. Every conference bringing the 
new nations together is good. But we do not 
have exaggerated hopes. The biggest work 
is to be done through treaties between coun- 
tries. We must have a satisfactory economic 
organization of Central And Eastern Europe 
through commercial treaties, but we will not 
have a political federation. We have the 
utmost interest in settling the international 
situation. 

I give Dr. Hodach’s views at some length 
because he represents the attitude of the 
responsible business men of Czechoslovakia. 
This attitude is clearly the expression of a 
rational spirit of conciliation, looking to- 
ward international freedom of intercourse 
and progress. 


THE CZECH’S GEORGE WASHINGTON 


It was, lastly, my good fortune to have 
an interview with President Masaryk, the 
idol of every Czech, in very fact a present- 


day father of his country. WhenI saw him 
—on May 18—the President was convalesc- 
ing from a severe and dangerous illness 
which had kept him in bed for three months, 
and which had alarmed all those who real- 
ize how necessary his presence still is for 
the success of his republic. He was to 
leave in a few days for a long rest in Italy. 
President Masaryk is more than 70 years 
old. On the occasion of our conversation 
he looked frail, and it was slowly and with 
some difficulty that he walked about the 
great room in an upper floor of the enor- 
mous castle—formerly royal—which spreads 
so mightily over the ridge that looks down 
on the great city of Prague and the beauti- 
ful Vitava [Moldau] River. 


Dr. Masaryk spoke with happiness of the 
present relatively satisfactory condition of 
the Czechoslovakian Republic, and with con- 
fidence concerning the future. Naturally, 
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much of our conversation was of America. 
The President expressed the deepest appre- 
ciation of America’s part in the war, which 
had made the Czechoslovakian Republic a 
reality, and also of the work done by the 
American Relief Committee. 

I asked the President for his photograph 
for. use with this article. When he auto- 
graphed it and gave it to me, I felt as if 
George Washington had returned from the 
days of America’s infancy to do me such a 
favor, for I realized that the simple, mod- 
est, gracious man with whom I had been 
speaking is one of the great figures of to- 
day and destined to occupy a real and a 
large place in the history of Europe. He in- 
vited me to one of the windows of the 
castle from which can be obtained a wonder- 
ful view of the ancient and picturesque city 
of Prague. Leaning on the window sill, he 
pointed out a number of places of beauty 
and historic interest, in the towered city lit 
with sunlight, along the river spanned by 
noble bridges far below us and on the ad- 
joining hill. 

Thomas G. Masaryk is accepted univer- 
sally in Czechoslovakia as a national hero. 
If he were dead a hundred years, he could 


not receive more undisputed homage. It is 
well that Czechoslovakia, in its infant years, 
has such a national figure, such a rallying 
point, as Masaryk. He is a unifying force 
of the first magnitude for the new republic. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Czechoslovakia has another strong, able 
and patriotic statesman in Dr. E. Benesh, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Like 
Masaryk, Benesh is not aligned with any of 
the parties; he is a national, not a political, 
figure. Under his wise guidance Czecho- 
slovakia has been carefully keeping out of 
international trouble, and, if his policy pre- 
vails, will continue to keep out of trouble. 
He is the father of the so-called “ Little 
Entente,” as the protective alliance be- 
tween Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia is called. There is nothing secret 
about the understanding between these 
three States. Dr. Benesh says that the 
“Little Entente ” is a natural and essential 
arrangement for peace and stability in 
Central Europe. One good job the “ Little 
Entente ” performed speedily and satisfac- 
torily was the squashing of ex-Emperor 
Karl’s attempt to regain the throne of Hun- 
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gary. Hungary and Karl were warned that 
the three allied nations would not permit 
his return to power. A time limit for his 
departure from Hungary was set—and he 
departed. 

This hostile attitude toward the Haps- 
burgs, justified abundantly by remem- 
brance of centuries of oppression and cruel- 
ty, is the only warlike note in Czechoslo- 
vakia’s foreign policy. Except for that 
item, this policy, as set forth fully in a 
speech delivered by Dr. Benesh in January, 
is one of peace and amity with all Czecho- 
slovakia’s neighbors, including Germany, 
Austria and Hungary; of neutrality be- 
tween all belligerents, and of close collabora- 
tion with the Entente powers. Czechoslo- 
vakia is for peace and economic reconstruc- 
tion in Central Europe, for international 
co-operation and good mutual relations. 
Her behavior has proved the sincerity of 
her declarations. Her policy and her be- 
havior alike offer bright hopes for the fu- 
ture. 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM 


Czechoslovakia, like the other newly es- 
tablished nations, has her own _ internal 
race preblem. There are in Czechoslovakia 
about 6,700,000 Czechs, about 2,000,000 Slo- 
vaks, about 3,800,000 Germans, about 900,- 
000 Magyars, about 400,000 Russians or Ru- 
thenians and about 130,000 Poles. The 
Czechs and Slovaks are Slavs and feel 
themselves akin. Their languages are va- 
riants from the same source, the Slovak be- 
ing the archaic Bohemian dialect. Dr. 
Nikolau states that “the Czechs and the 
Slovaks, without any special studies, can 
read newspapers and books written in each 
other’s literary language, and when speak- 
ing understand each other better still.” 
Statements from hostile sources to the con- 
trary, it is most probable that the Czech 
and Slovak sections of the population of the 
republic will work in satisfactory harmony 
together, becoming more, rather than less, 
unified with the years. The Czechs and 
Slovaks together won liberty and national- 
ity for Czechoslovakia, and it is not likely 
that their naturally racial and mutually 
advantageous bond can be broken. 

The Ruthenians are Russians dwelling 
south ef the Carpathians. They are, of 
course, of the same great Slav origin as the 
Czechs and Slovaks, Their speech is not 


greatly different from the Slovak, but in 
religion they adhere to the Russian Church. 
They are very illiterate, about 95 per cent. 
being unable to read or write. It is said 
that they became part of the Czechoslovak 
Nation of their own free will, but it seems 
doubtful that they have any genuine at- 
tachment of a nationalistic sort to Czecho- 
slovakia. Their gaze is toward Russia. 
Formerly they suffered under the despot- 
ism of Hungary, and their illiteracy is due 
to that despotism. Dwelling south of the 
mountain range, they find union with a 
genuine Russian State geographically diffi- 
cult, and in joining with Czechoslovakia 
they perhaps came as close to political 
union with their own kind as circumstances 
permitted from a practical point of view. 
They furnish something of a political prob- 
lem for Czechoslovakia, a problem not yet 
settled. Czechoslovakia proposes to solve 
the problem by education. 

In contrast with the Ruthenians, occupy- 
ing homogeneously a distinct geographical 
section of the republic, and classifiable as 
unassimilated rather than hostile, the Mag- 
yars may be called a hostile element. But 
they do not occupy so distinct a geographi- 
cal section as do the Ruthenians in the east- 
ern tail of Czechoslovakia. The Polish ele- 
ment is a minor matter. 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


The big racial problem which Czecho- 
slovakia has to solve concerns the German 


element of nearly 4,000,000. Only a short 
time ago the Germans in Czechoslovakia 
were members of the ruling race, while the 
Czechs and Slovaks were the subject peo- 
ples. It was hardly to be expected that the 
Czechs, oppressed and exploited for cen- 
turies, were going to clasp to their bosoms 
at once the remnants of the oppressor race 
who continued to reside among them after 
the winning of freedom. Not only do the 
Czechs recall centuries of oppression; they 
also remember that, in the great war, the 
rulers of the Central Powers compelled the 
Czechs to fight for their oppressors against 
those who would liberate them. Further, 
the Czechs remember how they were used 
as the work horses of the old Austrian Em- 
pire, and taxed for the benefit of Austria, 
particularly of Vienna. It would have been 
more than human haa the Czechs, immedi- 
ately after gaining their independence, be- 
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gun to love their enemies. Nor was it to be 
expected that the German element, sudden- 
ly become the underdog after centuries of 
superiority, would feel quite pleased about 
the matter. 

The feeling between the two elements, 
however, is growing better. Whereas, a 
year ago, a Czech to whom a question was 
put in German would refuse to answer, 
German is now used without especial no- 
tice, even by some of the clerks in the Gov- 
ernment offices. This language question 
appears a hard one. The Czechs certainly 
do not intend to give up their language, nor 
do the Germans intend to give up theirs. 
The Czechs are not attempting to extirpate 
the German language. The Germans have 
separate schools for both primary and 
higher education. German representatives 
in Parliament, of different political faiths 
and different economic views, all belong to 
a German party group, or Central Parlia- 
mentary Organization of the German par- 
ties. The fact that they are German is, 
thus far, of greater strength than their 
differences of party; thus far, they are 
unitedly German first, and Social Demo- 
crats, Agrarians, Clericals, or National 
Democrats afterward. 

fecently President Masaryk invited the 
German Party group to discuss with him 
their relations with the Government. Upon 
communication of ‘the invitation to the dif- 
ferent German parties, it was discussed 
among the German clubs and it was decided 
to accept, provided the “ full meeting” of 
the Central Parliamentary Organization 
raised no objection. When that organiza- 
tion met, the radical wing opposed accept- 
ing the invitation. Upon a vote being 
taken, the result was a draw, which was 
decided against accepting by the vote of 
the Chairman. 

But before the meeting, the German 
League of Farmers had, without consulting 
the other parties or waiting for a group 
meeting, sent a representative to see Presi- 
dent Masaryk. To this representative Presi- 
dent Masaryk promised that a place would 
be made in the new Cabinet for a German 
and that Germans would be called to im- 
portant posts in the Government. When 
the German representative asked the Presi- 
dent what concessions would be demanded 
from the Germans in return, President 
Masaryk said that nothing would be de- 





manded, but that a relaxation of the tension 
would be expected. Mr. Masaryk’s spirit of 
humanity and conciliation—a spirit worthy 
of Abraham Lincoln—made a favorable im- 
pression upon the Germans, and the Ger- 
man press severely criticised the refusal of 
the German Parliamentary group to accept 
the President’s invitation. 

America, through the work of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration, has done some- 
thing to bring Czechs and Germans together. 
The co-operation on committees and the im- 
partiality in distribution have been effec- 
tive in creating mutual confidence, respect 
and sympathy. ; 

It must be admitted that the German 
problem is a large one for Czechoslovakia. 
America has different races to weld, but she 
is not trying to weld them into one of their 
own old races. Yet, if the Masaryk spirit 
of fair play and humanity prevails, the 
problem is not too big a one for Czecho- 
slovakia to solve. The Welsh are not the 
same race as the English, yet there seems 
to be racial harmony in the largest of the 
British Isles. 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK PEOPLE 


Czechoslovakia is a land of great natural 
resources. But after all, or before all, a 
nation’s greatest wealth is its citizens. Not 


‘fat lands, rich mines, vast forests or favor- 


able climate constitute the fundamental 
strength of a nation; a nation’s strength, 
or weakness—a nation’s hope, or despair— 
lies in its sons and daughters. Then, what 
of the people of Czechoslovakia? Do these 
people possess the character which, above 
material resources, promises success for the 
nation? I think they do. The Czechs are 
physically strong and healthy. They are 
mentally purposeful, confident in them- 
selves, energetic, determined, industrious. 
They are almost entirely without illiteracy. 
They are reasonably intelligent. They are 
willing to learn from others, especially 
from America and England. They are not 
afraid to work. The Slovaks are Czechs 
less developed. They have more illiterates; 
about 30 per cent. of the Slovaks are illiter- 
ate. Slovakia needs not only industrial and 
economic development, but education—and 
the Government is giving it education. But 
the basic character on which nations are 
built is there also. The German element— 
more than a fourth of the population— 
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should furnish value to the nation also, if 
the racial problem is wisely handled. The 
Czechoslovaks have been the work horses 
for Austria; now they work for them- 
selves. 

As an example of Czechoslovak energy 
and determination may be mentioned the 
building activities of the students in 
Prague. Prague is fearfully short of 
dwellings; all the new capitals are—as well 
as many other places. To supply quarters, 
2,200 students, under the direction of archi- 
tects and assisted by skilled mechanics, are 
erecting emergency wooden dormitories. 
These dormitories will house 700 students. 
The land is leased by the Students’ Alli- 
ance from the City of Prague. It is ex- 
pected that the dormitories will be entirely 
finished by September, which means an ac- 
tual working time of seven months. 

Czechoslovakia is doing other building 
than for students. One sees no building in 
Austria, and the change on entering Czecho- 
slovakia is noticeable. The Government 
has been giving financial guarantees to en- 
courage the building of dwellings. Under a 
guarantee of interest and amortization of 
capital by the Government to banks making 
loans to home builders, 6,000 houses have 
already been built. Under this plan the 
Government dictates the rents in order to 
protect its guarantees. Individuals or cor- 
porations investing in new houses for the 
working classes get the right to deduct 
from their income subject to taxation, be- 
fore the tax is applied, 7 per cent. per an- 
num of the cost of their new buildings for 
a period of ten years, or 70 per cent. in all. 
This inducement has resulted in the build- 
ing of some houses, and is expected to have 
further results. But more ambitious is the 
lottery loan now being offered for subscrip- 
tion, the proceeds of which are to be used 
to finance, through the banks, the building 
of houses. It is hoped to raise 1,000,000,000 
crowns (about $14,285,714, at the present 
rate of exchange) by means of this loan. 
The rate of interest is to be 2 per cent. in 
addition to the prizes of the lottery. This 
loan will result in the building of a good 
many dwellings—far more than could be 
built for the same number of dollars in 
America. Czecholovakia is not lying help- 
lessly on her back, waiting for Providence 
to provide homes for the people. 

The educational of Czecho- 


program 
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slovakia is an enlightened one. Illiteracy 
among the Czechs and Germans in the 
country is practically nil, but it is con- 
siderable among the Slovaks and (as stated 
above) almost general among the Ruthe- 
nians. The Czechoslovak Government real- 
izes the necessity and the importance of 
education. The Government’s appreciation 
of the necessity of a great educational pro- 
gram is clearly shown in the cold figures 
in the budget. The 1920 budget carried 
198,000,000 crowns for public education; 
the 1921 budget carries 599,000,000 crowns 
for public education—three times as much 
as for 1920. And in the 1921 budget ap- 
pears the entirely new item of 26,000,000 
crowns for schools in Ruthenia. Those 
figures tell a story of purpose and aspira- 
tion. Dr. Alice Masaryk, the President’s 
daughter, who, as a political prisoner, spent 
many months in an Austrian jail with 
thieves, ruffians and other common crim- 
inals, told me that during the past three 
years 3,000 schools had been established in 
Slovakia and Ruthenia. Does this not indi- 
cate that Czechoslovakia understands what 
are the basic, essential things of national 
life and progress? 

The attitude of Czechoslovakia toward 
America is one of admiration and emula- 
tion. This new republic is grateful to the 
great Republic for the part America played 
in gaining Czechoslovak liberty and in 
founding the Czechoslovak State. Ex- 
President Wilson is still immensely popular 
in Czechoslovakia. The great railroad sta- 
tion in Prague is called the Wilson Station. 
Pictures and bronze medallions of Mr. Wil- 
son are coupled with pictures and medal- 
lions of President Masaryk in offices, 
schools, hotel lobbies and elsewhere all over 
the country. The relief work conducted 
through the American Relief Administra- 
tion has also made a deep impression. Miss 
Masaryk said she felt sure that, when an 
impartial view of the war period could be 
obtained, the relief activities brought about 
by Mr. Hoover would be rated of great 
historic importance, the first post-war ac- 
tivity of the sort in history. Dr. Hodach, 
whom I have quoted above, said to me con- 
cerning the relief work: “Mr. Hoover’s 
work here not only relieved distress, not 
only improved the spirit of the people and 
stabilized conditions, but it taught us meth- 
ods of work and organization, co-operation 

















and self-help.” In fact, it is now expected 
that out of the organization created by the 
American relief will develop a permanent 
national institution of child welfare—a sub- 
stantial, enduring result springing from an 
emergency action. 

Dr. Dumba, formerly — Ambassa- 
dor to the. United States, whose activities 
caused his dismissal before we declared war 
on Austria, is said to have offered recently 
predictions concerning the life of the new 
or expanded nations of Central Europe. To 
Rumania he granted the longest life. Po- 
land, I think, had about five years in his 
opinion, and Jugoslavia about ten. Czecho- 
slovakia, Dr. Dumba thought, might break 
up any time, in two or three years perhaps. 
Doubtless in the mind of the old Austrian 
the wish is father to the thought. Czecho- 
slovakia looks good to me. 


THE UPBUILDING OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


I think it prom- 
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ises well. It has a deep racial tradition— 
among the Czechs—going far into the past. 
It has tremendous resources. It has char- 
acter. It has wise statesmen. It has Mas- 
aryk—let us hope for iong! I think 
Masaryk has builded well. Looking back 
on my visit to Czechoslovakia, the picture 
which comes most strongly to my mind is 
that of President Masaryk—a frail old man, 
not a militarist, not a demagogue, but per- 
haps the most generally accepted, the most 
unsoiled European hero of our generation— 
leaning from the window of the vast castle, 
no longer possessed by his country’s oppres- 
sors, and pointing out, with love and pride, 
the beauties of the ancient capital city of 
the nation reborn, under his leadership, to 
a freer life. I do not think his labor is 
to be in vain, or his vision to be proved 
false. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S RIGHT TO 
STATEHOOD ASSAILED 


By ANTHONY PESSENLEHNER, LL. D.* 


An extreme Hungarian view which holds that the new republic headed by President 
Masaryk has no valid ground for autonomous existence—An attempt to disprove its 
claims on historical, political, economic and ethnical grounds 


ISTORIC, political, economic and even 
H ethnographic considerations were 
rudely cast aside in the calling into 
life of Czechoslovakia, a State built upon 
a fictitious theory of the racial identity of 
the Czechs, Moravians, Slovaks and Rv- 
thenians, the last now preferentially called 
Rusins by the Czechs. 


To defend the existence of Czechoslovakia 
from a historical viewpoint is a hopeless 
task. There once was a Czech Kingdom, a 
Moravian Duchy, a no man’s land in the 
north of Hungary sparsely populated by 
some Slavic tribe—not Czech and not even 
the ancestral line of the present Slovaks— 
and a mountainous country, uninhabited 
until the middle of the fourteenth century, 
now called Podkarpatska Rusinia. These 
are the four constituent parts of Czecho- 
slovakia; of the four, Bohemia proper is 


\ 






the only one that had known an organized 
state-life, a nationalistic existence. Only 
in the case of Bohemia proper, which was 
situated entirely within the confines of the 
late Austria, can there be any assertion 
of a recurrence to past history, to a re- 
vival of a State that had once been in 
existence and lived a national life of inde- 
pendence. There never was an independent 
country known as Moravia, Slovakia, Ru- 
thenia, or Rusinia. There was a Bohemia 


*Space is given to this Hungarian attack on 
Czechoslovakia for the purpose of presenting an 
issue which is pregnant with danger in South- 
eastern Europe. The editor, however, does not 
wish to convey either indorsement of the argu- 
ments or corroboration of the claims set forth. 
It may be added that the author of the article, 
an attorney living in Youngstown, Ohio, is a 
native of Hungary and received his degree from 
Budapest University. He also studied at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. After practicing his pro- 
fession in Hungary he came to the United 
States in 1911 and became a naturalized citizen 
in 1919.—EpDITOR CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. 
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until. the disastrous battle of the White 
Mountains in 1647, when the Czechs were 
defeated by the Austrians and their country 
was incorporated into the realm of the 
Hapsburgs. 

Until a few decades ago the Czechs were 
quite content with their lot within the con- 
fines of Austria, being ruled over by the 
Hapsburg Kaiser according to his pleasure. 
Not only were they content with their 
humiliating réle, but they proved the most 
zealous supporters of their overlords, as 
shown in the liberty war of 1848, when the 
Magyars, who had come under Hapsburg 
rule under quite different circumstances, 
once more asserted their national indepen- 
dence and waged war against the usurpers. 
In this noble effort to overthrow the Haps- 
burgs, the Magyars found themselves op- 
posed by the Czechs, who were the most 
willing tools in the hands of the despot and 
gladly volunteered to fight the Magyars and 
keep their country in subjection after Rus- 
sians choked the so-far-victorious revolu- 
tion. It seemed as if the Czechs were afraid 
that the Hapsburgs might be weakened 
enough to restore their own (Czech) inde- 
pendence. Czech bureaucrats were sent to 
Hungary to quell the national spirit, and 
again Czechs were the most useful spies 
of the Hapsburgs against the Hungarians 
in the black years that followed the lost 
revolution. 

Political history does not uphold the State 
known as Czechoslovakia. The parts now 
constituting Czechoslovakia never formed 
one unit and have never known a sentiment 
of cohesion. They were distinctly foreign 
and alien to each other. Bohemia lived its 
own life. Moravia was a Polish province. 
Slovakia was non-existent, its territory be- 
ing under the rule of the Magyars, who 
occupied it as early as 896. Ruthenia also 
was under Magyar rule, but unpopulated, 
because of its barren lands and high moun- 
tains. The country known as Hungary in 
896 was the same country known as Hun- 
gary in 1914, the year of the outbreak of 
the war, not an inch having been added to 
the original area by conquest or otherwise 
during a period of 1,000 years. 

The Magyars would not object to an in- 
dependent Bohemia carved out of what was 
formerly known as Austria, because once 
the Czechs did in fact own their own country 
and live an organized state-life. But why 
should the Czechs be given Slovakia and 
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Uhro-Rusinia, which never belonged to 
them, and whose populace to a large extent 
is opposed to incorporation into Czecho- 
slovakia? The coup was accomplished 
through deliberate faisification of past his- 
tory and the misleading, but a thousand 
times disproved, theory of the. racial iden- 
tity of the Czechs, the Slovaks and the 
Ruthenians. 

When more than a thousand years ago 
the Magyars, by the united attacks of the 
Bulgars and Petchenechs, two ferocious 
races, were driven out of their original 
European settlement on the shores of the 
Black Sea and the lower Danube, they 
moved westward and organized the State 
of Hungary upon the shores of the Middle 
Danube and the Tisza. No rights of other 
nations were violated by this occupancy, be- 
cause the land was uninhabited, a state- 
ment subscribed to by various historians 
and contemporaries, one of which is Alfred 
the Great, King of England. 

In a few years the land was extended 
northward and westward, the Pannonian 
and Moravian Slavs having been incorpo- 
rated into the Hungarian State. But these 
Slavs, not ancestors of the present Slovaks, 
were not annihilated or subjugated accord- 
ing to the rules of warfare of those times, 
but were absorbed into the nation, and even 
adopted into the Hungarian nobility. Thus 
they were granted the same privileges th<: 
were attendant upon being of the noble 
caste, while those not taken into the nobility 
simply shared the lot of other Magyars. 
Unification thus was accomplished by mu- 
tual consent, and many terms in the Hun- 
garian language still offer proof that there 
was a thorough mingling and unification of 
the Magyars and whatever Slavs were 
found in the country. These Slavs spoke 
an entirely different language from the 
Czech, Slovak or Moravian of teday. They 
populated the northwesterly part of what 
was Hungary before the war, and more 
especially the plains bordered by the pres- 
ent Lower Austria and by the Rivers Morva 
and Garam. 

The mountainous part of Northwestern 
Hungary was a dividing territory between 
Hungary and Poland, and, at the beginning 
of the eleventh century, between the newly 
created Moravian and Polish duchies. The 
Czechs had nothing to do with this territory, 
because their country was situated further 
west and north, and did not reach so far 
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south and east. Czechs began to appear in 
this part of Europe in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the followers of John Huss, and 
later the unserupulous leader Giskra, dis- 
tinguished themselves by wholesale plunder. 

In later times, when family ties were es- 
tablished between the Moravian and Polish 
Dukes and the Hungarian reigning dynasty 
—then purely Magyar and lineal descend- 
ants of the clan of Arpad, conqueror of the 
land—there was no need for a protective 
corridor in these mountainous and wooded 
northwesterly parts, and colonization began. 
Germans and later the White-Croatians— 
ancestors of our present-day Slovaks—were 
settled and commissioned to clear the for- 
ests and make the country more apt for 
cultivation. This happened at about the 
eleventh century, and this accounts for the 
nomenclature applied to hamlets and towns, 
most of them ending in what would be the 
equivalent of “cut” (cutting the forests) 
in English. 

The Ruthenians in the territory now 
called Podkarpatska Rusinia by the Czechs, 
immigrated in the fifteenth century. From 
the neighboring country, called Red Russia 
(in a different sense from our present Red 
Russia), the people were granted the privi- 
lege to pasture their cattle on this terri- 
tory; but, later, the Hungarian King came 
to the conclusion that a colonized country 
would yield greater revenues, and the same 
process ensued that was previously wit- 
nessed in the northwestern regions of the 
country. Thus neither the Slovaks nor the 
Ruthenians, much less the Czechs, were 
aborigines in the part of Hungary now 
known as Slovakia. The immediate prede- 
cessors of the Slovaks, the Pannonian Slavs, 
were living further south under Svatopluk, 
and gave up their claims to the land so 
soon as Arpad and his Hungarian warriors 
appeared. Indeed, it was a bloodless con- 
quest, since these Slavs offered no resist- 
ance, but received the Hungarians as their 
superiors, offering them earth, grass and 
water as symbols of submission. 


This is the plain truth about the national 
and political history of the territory now 
included in the realm of the Czechs as 
Slovakia and Podkarpatska Rusinia. The 
Slovaks and Ruthenians were only immi- 
grants, and the Czechs were not even that. 
No organized State life existed upon these 
territories before the Hungarian State was 


called into existence and welded them into 
the dominion of the Kings of Hungary. 
Nothing was destroyed or taken away by 
the rule of the Hungarians, but things were 
created instead. This fact is attested by 
several authorities of non-Hungarian origin, 
including the American, the Rev. B. F. 
Tefft, D. D.; Professor N. S. Shaler of 
Harvard University, F. D. Millet; the Eng- 
lish authors, Knatchbull-Huggessen, Kell- 
ner, W. B. Forster Borill, Charles Prox- 
ton, &c. 

From an ethnographic viewpoint, like- 
wise, there is no foundation for Czecho- 
slovakia. The Czechs, Moravians, Slovaks 
and Ruthenians are undeniably closely re- 
lated, but so are all Slavs. If these four 
branches of the Slav family had to be 
united, the question can be asked, Why not 
unite the whole of Slavdom and make one 
country of the Russians, Poles, Ukrainians, 
and the rest of the numberless branches of 
the Slavs? Even if there were an indis- 
putable ethnographic bond uniting the Slavs 
in Czechoslovakia, are ethnic considerations 
supreme, and should history, past national 
existence, geography, economics, political 
constellations, recognized as just and de- 
sirable for ten centuries, all defer to one 
principle arbitrarily chosen and defensible 
only on very weak ground? 

Economic conditions are such in Slovakia 
that the country is dependent on Hungary 
for its livelihood. Slovaks funrish the 
timber needed in Hungary, while in times 
of harvest a multitude of Slovaks used to 
descend to the Hungarian plains and fur- 
nish a large quota of the necessary hands 
to reap the harvest. Because of the new 
alignment, this is brought to an end; con- 
sequently the Slovaks, in a large measure, 
are deprived of their livelihood. The rivers 
of Slovakia empty into the Danube, which 
offers the natural waterway, together with 
the Tisza, of the geographical entity known 
as Hungary, as it was before the war. 
Through severance of railroad trunk lines 
the whole transportation system of Hun- 
gary is badly crippled, and Slovakia suffers 
in equal measure. In short, not only Hun- 
gary but also Slovakia is hopelessly 
mutilated in an economic sense for no rea- 
son but to honor the wish of the Czechs. 

On top of this there are grave signs that 
the Slovaks and Ruthenians do not wish 
to be included in the Czechoslovak State. 
The promise was made to them, through the 
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medium of so-called plebiscites in America, 
that they were to be granted self-determina- 
tion; but when it came to fulfilling this 
promise all sorts of excuses were resorted 
to. Now both the Slovaks and Ruthenians, 
wishing to avoid utter destruction, clamor 
for autonomy—within Czechoslovakia, if it 
must be; but even this is considered danger- 
ous to Czech interests. Of course, the Peace 
Council has acted, and now no agreement 
is deemed binding any more. 

Neither the Slovaks nor the Ruthenians 
ever dreamed of secession from the Hun- 
garian State. The first sign of any sep- 
aratist consideration for the Slovaks was 
offered in 1848, when the Hapsburg dy- 
nasty sought aid against the victorious 
Hungarians among Hungary’s nationalities. 
A certain Hurban then offered a memo- 
randum to Emperor Francis Joseph in 
which some linguistic privileges were em- 
bodied. Upon this, some paid agents of the 
blind Austrian camarilla started agitation 
among the Slovaks for a Russian orienta- 
tion under the pretext of unifying all Slavs. 
This was a failure and did not meet with 
the approval of the conscious leaders or of 
the masses of the Slovak people. New 
channels of interest had to be opened, and 
upon the leadership of Masaryk, now Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia, agitation toward an 
alignment with Bohemia was initiated, Dr. 
Srobar having been its sponsor in Slovakia. 
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There was a small group -who subscribed 
to this plan, but in the main the Slovak 
people were against it, and even among the 
leaders there was no consent. The more 
weighty spokesmen of the Slovaks wished 
some special recognition in the form of 
unlimited and official use of the Slovak 
language, but unequivocally declared that 
they wished to remain with Hungary. A 
general European conflagration had to be 
brought about to realize the dreams of a 
few office seekers. The masses of the 
Slovak people remained loyal to Hungary, 
contrary to the manifestations of the 
Czechs, who committed wholesale deser- 
tions in the war. Srobar was appointed 
dictator of Slovakia after the conclusion of 
peace, but he lost even the limited con- 
fidence he enjoyed in Slovakia and had 
to resign. The resignation of Srobar can 
well be taken as proof that his Czech sym- 
pathies lacked support in Slovakia. 

The Ruthenians were always loyal sub- 
jects of Hungary. In the time of the lib- 
erty war by Francis Rakoczi II. they fur- 
nished his most dependable soldiers; he 
called them “the most loyal race.” Now 
these Ruthenians are surprised to find that 
they are wanted to form part of the Czech 
Empire. In their predicament, knowing, as 
the Slovaks do, that they can hope for 
nothing better, they wish at least autono- 
mous self-government. Like the Slovaks, they 
are between the devil and the deep sea. 


SPAIN’S MINISTERIAL DIFFICULTIES 
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INISTERIAL dissensions began to 

manifest themselves on July 4, and 
Manuel Arguelies, the Minister of Finance, 
resigned, insisting that the new tariff, 
which went into effect on May 19, and the 
commercial treaties were prejudicial to the 
interests of labor. The revised tariff did 
«way with cases of most favored nations, 
and was of a provisional character, pending 
a new commercial treaty or a modus vi- 
vendi to be negotiated in each case. The 
next day the rest of the Cabinet joined Ar- 
guelles, but the King called Sefior Allende 
Salazar to the Palace, and, by his argu- 
ments, they all consented to remain, save 
the Minister of Finance, whose portfolio 
was immediately taken by Marino Ordonez. 


Spain badly needs a new division in her 
Moroccan campaign, but the War Minister 
dares not ask for it. General Berenquer 
reports that, despite a reverse on June 7, he 
is continuing his march on Alhucemas. 

Spain has lodged a note of protest at 
Paris. Before the war the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco had granted a concession at the Port 
of Tangier to an international corporation 
identified with Spanish, British, German, 
and Austrian interests. The enemy alien 
interests were ceded by the Versailles and 
St. Germain treaties to France. They rep- 
resent 53 per cent. of the stock, while only 
20 per cent. is held by Spain, who thinks 
she should have had the right to acquire 
the 53 per cent. Hence the protest. 





THE BRITISH IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 


Great problems of the Empire discussed by British and Colonial statesmen in London— 
The Dominions gain an unprecedented share of power in directing imperial policy— 
Anglo-Japanese alliance freely discussed and ‘‘automatically extended” for one year 


[PERIoD ENDED JULY 10, 


CONFERENCE characterized as mo- 
mentous beyond precedent in its bear- 
ing on the welfare and unity of the 

British Empire was opened at noon in the 
official residence of the Prime Minister in 
Downing Street, London, on June 20. The 
entire absence of spectacular features lent 
color to the conviction that the, leading 
British and Colonial statesmen had gathered 
for the discussion of problems of supreme 
importance not only to the British Empire, 
but to the whole world. This seemed to be 
the impression upon the crowd in Whitehall 
watching the arrival of the Colonial dele- 
gates, who, in turn, were received by Messrs. 
Lloyd George, E. S. Montagu, Austen 
Chamberlain, Winston Churchill and A. J. 
Balfour. The delegates were: 

South Africa—General Smuts, Prime Min- 

ister; Sir Thomas W. Smart, Minister of 

Agriculture; Colonel Mentz, Minister of 

Defense. 

Canada—Arthur, Meighen, Prime Minister. 

Australia—W. M. Hughes, Prime Minister. 

New Zealand—W. F. Massey, Prime Min- 

ister. 

India—Maharaja of 

Gaitre. 

At this great historic meeting Premier 
Lloyd George welcomed the delegates in a 
notable inaugural speech. It was especially 
marked by his declaration that friendly co- 
operation with the United States was a 
cardinal principle of empire policy. “ We 
are ready,” he declared, “to discuss with 
American statesmen any proposal for the 
limitation of armaments which they wish to 
set out, and we can undertake that no such 
overtures will find lack of willingness on 
our part to meet them.” 

Turning by implication to the Japanese 
Alliance, the Premier praised the loyalty of 
Japan in the:war and said it was desired 
to preserve that “well-tried friendship 
which has stood us both in good stead, and 
to apply it to the solution of all questions 
in the Far East, where Japan has special 
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interests and where we ourselves, like the 
United States, desire equal opportunities 
and the open door.” With regard to Co- 
lonial relations Mr. Lloyd George remarked 
that there was a time when Downing Street 
controlled the empire, but now the empire 
had charge of Downing Street. The Do- 
minions, as signatories of the Treaty of 
Versailles and members of the League of 
Nations, had achieved full national status. 
Any suggestions from them concerning the 
foreign policy of the empire, therefore, 
would receive a full measure of welcome. 
India had also proved her right to a new 
status in the councils of the British Com- 
monwealth. 


The meeting of June 21 was made mem- 
orable by speeches from Jan Christian 
Smuts of South Africa and Premier 
Hughes of Australia. Both urged the con- 
ference to invite America and Japan to 
discuss limitation of naval armaments; the 
storm centre of the world, they agreed, was 
now in the Pacific. The two statesmen, 
however, seemed to be divided on the ques- 
tion of renewal of the Anglo-Japanese AIl- 
liance. While Premier Smuts came out 
strongly against the treaty, and was sup- 
ported by Premier Meighen of Canada, 
Premier Hughes was, broadly speaking, in 
favor of it, finding a sympathetic follower 
in Premier Massey of New Zealand. But 
the Australian Premier was not oblivious to 
difficulties, the chief of which was the at- 
titude of America toward the treaty. 

I am sure I state the opinion of Australia 
[he said] when I say her people have a very 
warm corner in their hearts for America. 
They see in America today what they them- 
selves hope to be in the future. We have a 
country very similar in extent and resources, 
and it may be laid down as a sine qua non 
that any future treaty with Japan tc be 
satisfactory to Australia must specifically 
exclude the possibility of war with the 
United States of America. It ought to do 
this specifically, but if not specifically tnen 
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by implication so clear and unmistakable 

that he who runs may read. * * * In any 

future treaty we must guard against even 

a suspicion of hostility or unfriendliness to 

the United States. 

Premier Meighen of Canada on June 27 
presented to the conference what was in 
effect a declaration of Dominion rights in 
relation to the foreign affairs of the em- 
pire. Although the speech and the discus- 
sions which ensued were not made public, 
it was understood that the four cardinal 
points of the declaration were as follows: 

1. That on all questions of foreign policy 
which more directly concern the British Gov- 
ernment, such as matters arising in connec- 
tion with Palestine, Mesopotamia and the 
Middle East, the Governments of the Domin- 
ions should be kept thoroughly and constant~ 
ly informed. 


2. That upon all questions of foreign policy 
affecting the empire as a whole the Do- 
minion Governments must be consulted. 

3. That the British Government should 
enter into no treaties or special alliances 
without consultation with and the advice of 
the Dominions, and that all such treaties, 
even when entered into, should be subject to 
the approval of the Dominion Parliaments, 

4. That upon all questions arising as be- 
tween the United States and Canada the ad- 
vice of the Dominion Government must be 
accepted as final. 


On the 28th the subject of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was taken up by the Im- 
perial Conference. Lord Curzon, Foreign 
Secretary, explained all the aspects of the 
alliance without attempting to influence the 
Colonial Premiers in either direction. Later 
Mr. Balfour, Lord President of the Council, 
urged the necessity of bringing the alliance 
into harmony with the League of Nations’ 
requirements, rather than insisting upon 
any special British interests or emphasizing 
its imperial aspect. At an afternoon ses- 
sion the Premiers discussed the question of 
immigration within the empire and the best 
means of keeping desirable British emi- 
grants within its confines. A committee 
was appointed to go further into the matter. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was again 
the principal topic on June 30. Little of 
note, however, was disclosed except that the 
Maharaja of Cutch, representing India, 
caused a surprise by protesting against the 
clause in the treaty which provided that in 
case India was attacked Japan should eome 
to her assistance. The Indian delegation, 
he said, was of opinion that Englarid and 
India should be able to protect India with- 
out the assistance of any allies. 
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At the session of July 1 all the Premiers 
of the British Dominions again gave their 
views on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, but 
the utmost secrecy enveloped the proceed- 
ings. All that the public was allowed to 
know was that there had been a general 
agreement on the need of delay in renewing 
the treaty. The mental fog that enveloped 
the subject was finally cleared away on 
July 3 by the announcement of a decision 
of the Lord Chancellor that the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty had not been denounced by 
the note sent to the League of Nations last 
July, and that, therefore, even if it were 
now denounced on July 15, it would run 
automatically for another year. This de- 
cision was held as greatly simplifying mat- 
ters by giving ample time for the Dominions 
to reach definite conclusions. It avoided 
an embarrassing situation, as there would 
not have been time for a thorough discus- 
sion before July 15, when the period of the 
treaty ended. 

On July 6 the conference grappled with 
the problem of German reparations, the 
task being to fix a basis upon which the 
amount to be collected by the empire shall 
be apportioned to its different parts. 
While no decision was reached it was un- 
derstood as not improbable that the amounts 
would be determined by each eountry’s war 
expenditure and number of casualties. If 
adopted this plan would assure to Canada 
a fair share of whatever sums were paid 
over in recognition of her heavy sacrifices 
in both blood and treasure. 

In the industrial field the collapse of the 
costly and prolonged strike of the coal 
miners came after a hopeless effort to bring 
on a general “down tools”? movement of 
all labor. They got only a vote of sym- 
pathy from the other unions. As their 
funds were exhausted, the miners’ repre- 
sentatives made terms with the Government 
on June 28, on the basis of the public grant 
of £10,000,000. The final settlement was 
a compromise. While the miners agreed 
to drop their demand for class privilege, 
the standard wage was fixed at 20 per cent. 
above the pre-war rate, which, it was gen- 
erally admitted, had been inhumanly low. 
An arrangement was also entered into by 
which labor shared in the profits of the 
mines, receiving 83 per cent. to the owners’ 
17 per cent., the owners receiving the bal- 
ancing concession of the Governmemt grant 
of £10,000,000. 





A TRUCE IN THE IRISH WARFARE 


King George’s appeal for peace at the opening of the Ulster Parliament leads to concerted 
efforts for a settlement in the South of Ireland—De Valera’s acceptance of Lloyd George’s 
invitation to a peace conference brings an end to the fighting 


[Periop ENDED JULY 10, 1921] 


HAT June 22, 1921, may come to be re- 
garded as one of the happiest dates in 
Irish history was generally conceded in 

both Ireland and England, not alone on ac- 
count of the hearty welcome extended that 
day to King George and Queen Mary in Bel- 
fast at the royal opening of the Ulster Par- 
liament, but because of the effect of the 
King’s speech for peace. Concerning this 
effort, Premier Lloyd George subsequently 
declared in the House of Commons: “ Never 
has the Throne rendered a greater or finer 
service to the empire.” Surrounded by 
statesmen and officers in brilliant uniforms 
and by heralds and Court officials garbed 
«with Old World pomp, King George ad- 
dressed the Speaker of the new Northern 
Parliament and representatives of men who 
had threatened a few years ago to plunge 
Ireland into civil war rather than submit 
to the south. In moving words he appealed 
to them to make the grant of self-govern- 
ment to the six counties the stepping stone 
to a settlement of “ the age-long Irish prob- 
lems affecting the whole English-speaking 
world.” He pointed out that self-govern- 
ment had been granted to South Africa, a 
country also divided by race and religion. 
Then, with a voice full of feeling and ear- 
nestness, he went on: 

I am emboldened by that to look beyond 
the sorrow and anxiety which have clouded 
of late my vision of Irish affairs. I speak 
from a full heart when I pray that my com- 
ing to Ireland today may prove to be the 
first step toward the end of strife among 
her people whatever their race or creed. In 
that hope I appeal to all Irishmen to pause, 
to stretch out the hand of forbearance and 
conciliation, to forgive and to forget, and to 
join in making for the land which they love 
a new era of peace, contentment and good- 
will. 

Premier Lloyd George on June 24 fol- 
lowed up the,maniféstly favorable effect of 
King George’s speech by a personal letter 
of invitation to Eamon de Valera to come 
to London with any colleague he might se- 


lect to attend a conference with the British 
Government and Sir James Craig, Premier 
of Ulster. The letter read: 


Sir: The British Government are deeply 
anxious that, so far as they can assure it, 
the King’s appeal for reconciliation in Ire- 
land shall not have been made in vain. 
Rather than allow yet another opportunity 
of settlement in Ireland to be cast aside, they 
feel it incumbent upon them to make a final 
appeal in the spirit of the King’s words for a 
conference between themselves and represen- 
tatives of Southern and Northern Ireland. 

I write therefore to convey the following 
invitation to you as the chosen leader of a 
great majority in Southern Ireland and to Sir 
James Craig, Premier of Northern Ireland: 
(1) That you should attend a conference here 
in London in company with Sir James Craig 
to explore to the utmost the possibility of a 
settlement. (2) That you should bring with 
you for the purpose any colleague whom you 
may select. The Government will, of course, 
give safe conduct to all who may be chosen 
to participate in the conference. 

We make this invitation with the fervent 
desire to end the ruinous conflict which has 
for centuries divided Ireland and embittered 
the relations of the peoples of these two is- 
lands, who ought to live in neighborly har- 
mony with each other and whose co-opera- 
tion would mean so much, not only to the 
empire but to humanity. We wish that no 
endeavor should be lacking on our part to 
realize the King’s prayer, and we ask you 
to meet us, as we will meet you, in the spirit 
of conciliation for which his Majesty ap- 
pealed. D. LLOYD GEORGE. 


This move on the part of the British Pre- 
mier was warmly approved by the majority 
of the London press as a logical sequel to 
the King’s generous appeal. The London 
Times declared that the hour of peace had 
struck for Ireland, and The Daily News re- 
marked that the Government, having made 
the offer “in the name of the British peo- 
ple, on the constitutional initiative of the 
King and in the presence of the Dominion 
Prime Ministers,” was responsible to these 
as well as to Ireland “for vigorous, candid 
and effective prosecution of the new pol- 
icy.” In Dublin The Freeman’s Journal, 
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ARTHUR GRIFFITH 


Founder of the Sinn Fein and Vice President 
of the “ Irish Republic ”’ 


commenting on the invitation, said: ‘“ The 
Premier has gone further than he or his 


colleagues ever have gone in public. Mr. 
Lloyd George has at last seen the wisdom 
of dispensing with conditions and restric- 
tions which hitherto have proved insuper- 
able barriers to negotiations.” In general 
it was seen that the next move lay with the 
Sinn Fein leaders. 


Mr. de Valera sent the following tele- 
gram to Mr. Lloyd George on June 28: 


I have received your letter. I am in con- 
sultation with such of the principal represen- 
tatives of our nation as are available. We 
most earnestly desire to help in bringing 
about a lasting peace between the peoples of 
these two islands, ‘but see no avenue by 
which it can be reached if you deny Ire- 
land’s essential unity and-set aside the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination. Before 
replying more fully to your letter I am seek- 
ing a conference with certain representatives 
of the political minority in this country. 


At the same time Mr. de Valera dis- 


patched a letter to Sir James Craig, Ulster 
Premier; Earl Midleton, anti-partisan 
Southern Unionist; Sir Maurice Dockrell, 
Sir Robert Woods and Andrew Jameson, 
Southern Senator. The lettér read: 


The reply which I as the spokesman for the 
Irish Nation shall make to Mr. Lloyd George 
will affect the lives and futures of the polit- 
ical minority in this island no less than those 
of the majority. 3efore sending my reply, 
therefore, I would like to confer with you 
and to learn from you at first hand the views 
of certain sections of our peoples of whom 
you are the representative. I am confident 
you will not refuse this service to Ireland, 
and I shall await you at Mansion House, 


(Wide World Photo) 


EAMON- DE VALERA 
President of the “ Irish Republie ” 


Dublin, on Monday next in the hope that you 

will find it possible to attend. 

A mistake in delivering the letter intend- 
ed for Sir James Craig led to his being com- 
pelled to decline Mr. de Valera’s invitation, 
as he had already telegraphed acceptance of 
the Prime Minister’s invitation to the Lon- 
don conference. ; 

In order that the Irish leaders might have 
free intercourse to discuss the situation at 
the forthcoming Dublin conference on July 





A TRUCE IN THE IRISH WARFARE 


4, the British Government on June 30 re- 
leased from prison Arthur Griffith, M. P., 
Vice President and founder of the Sinn 
Fein; Professor John MacNeill, M. P., mem- 
ber of the Cabinet of the Dail Eireann; E. 
Duggan, M. P. for Dublin City, and Michael 
Staines, M. P. for South Meath. Subse- 
quently the released members of Parlia- 
ment met Eamon de Valera in private con- 
sultation. 


The Mansion House meeting on July 4 be- 
tween Sinn Fein leaders and representatives 
of Southern Unionists was made the occa- 
sion of 2a popular demonstration. Large 
crowds assembled with eager expectancy. 
An auspicious omen was seen in the numer- 
ous American flags flying throughout the 
city. De Valera arrived first in a taxi and 
received a great ovation. Sir Maurice Dock- 
rell, the popular Unionist member for Rath- 
mines, came next, and was followed by 
Arthur Griffith. Both were greeted with 
cheers and by countless little American 
flags. Sir Robert Woods, independent mem- 
ber for Dublin University and famous sur- 
geon, followed. Then Lord Midleton and 
Andrew Jameson appeared. A remarkable 
feature in the reception was the warm 


greeting bestowed on the Unionist dele- 
gates, who were manifestly affected. The 
Northern Parliament was not represented. 
Lord Midleton at this meeting demanded 
the release of the recently kidnapped Lord 
Bandon, and de Valera promised to do his 


best. Lord Midleton also made general 
claims for minority representation in any 
Irish Parliament to be set up. At the close 
of the meeting a brief report was issued, of 
hopeful import. 


General Jan Christian Smuts, Premier of 
South Africa, arrived in Dublin on July 5 
as an unofficial peace emissary. During the 
day he conferred with Lord Mayor O’Neill, 
Eamon de Valera and Arthur Griffith. 
Premier Smuts was back again in London 
the following morning to breakfast with Mr. 
Lloyd George, and the same evening, in 
speaking at a dinner, he said that the Irish 
problem was soluble and peace could be won 
if all worked for it. By way of a successful 
illustration General Smuts added: 


If ever this problem of the subjection of 
one people to another presented a hopeless 
view it was in South Africa. But finally, in 
a spirit of give and take, forbearance and 
trying to render something to the point of 
view of the other side, we solved the prob- 
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lem, and today South Africa is one of the 
happiest countries in the empire. Our for- 
bearance and self-sacrifice have paid us 
handsome dividends in cur national life. 
Meanwhile conferences were taking place 
in London between Premier Lloyd George, 
Lord Midleton and Sir James Craig. A Gov- 
ernment report on the 7th and the Irish 
Bulletin, organ of the Dail Eireann, how- 
ever, agreed that little if any cessation of 
fighting had taken place since Mr. Lloyd 
George’s invitation to Mr. de Valera. The 


' Government report stated that for the week 


following Lloyd George’s letter the Crown 
casualties totaled forty, which, however, 
was below the average for the weeks pre- 
ceding. The Irish Bulletin said that during 
the twelve days which had elapsed since the 
letter was dispatched regular warfare had 
continued, and added: “Other forms of 
military terror are in full blast.” The Bul- 
letin printed a list of 14 murders, 14 per- 
sons wounded and 10 properties destroyed 
between June 24 and July 26. 

The second meeting of the four Southern 
Unionists—Midleton, Woods, Jameson and 
Dockrell—with the Sinn Fein leaders de 
Valera and Griffith, began at 11 A. M., July 
8, in the Dublin Mansion House under in- 
tensely dramatic circumstances. A large 


(© Keystone View Co.) 


LIEUT, GEN. SIR NEVIL MACREADY 
Commander-in-Chief of British military forces 
in Ireland 
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crowd had gathered in the vicinity to cheer 
the arrival of both Sinn Fein and Unionist 
delegates, but the lightheartedness of Mon- 
day had given place to a deep anxiety. 
During the long hours of waitiag many 
knelt on the gravel and recited the rosary. 
Even the singing of patrictic songs at inter- 
vals was not as enthusiastic as on Monday, 
so gravely did some regard the day’s pro- 
ceedings. 

About 1 o’clock the Lord Mayor appeared, 
but would say nothing. An adjournment was 
taken until 4 o’clock. When the delegates 
returned at that hour it was plain there was 
an awful seriousness in what seemed to be 
their determination to go through with this 
far-reaching attempt at a settlement. At 6 
P. M. General Macready, commander of the 
British forces in Ireland, arrived and was 
greeted with a remarkable demonstration. 
Met by the Lord Mayor, the distinguished 
officer saluted. Being himself saluted by 
the officer in charge of the Irish Volunteers, 
he acknowledged the courtesy in military 
fashion amid the enthusiastic cheers of the 
expectant multitude. The conference closed 
at 8 o’clock. An hour later a letter*from de 
Valera accepting Lloyd George’s invitation 
to a conference in London was made public. 
Thereupon the waiting crowd melted away 
in peaceful order and apparent relief. The 
text of Mr. de Valera’s letter as given out 
in London was as follows: 

Sir: The desire you expressed on the part 

of the British Government to end the’ cen- 


turies of conflict between the peoples of these 
two islands, and to establish relations of 


neighborly harmony, is the genuine desire of 
the people of Ireland. 

I have consulted with my colleagues and re- 
ceived the views of the representatives of the 
minority of our nation in regard to the invi- 
tation you have sent me. In reply I desire to 
say that I am ready to meet and discuss with 
you on what basis such a conference as that 
proposed can reasonably hope to achieve the 
object desired. EAMON DE VALERA. 


At the same time a British official state- 
ment was issued from Downing Street 
which read: “In accordance with the Prime 
Minister’s offer and Mr. dé Valera’s reply, 
arrangements are being made for hostilities 
to cease from Monday next, July 11, at 
noon.” Thus the peace negotiations had 
reached the stage of a truce. It transpired 
later that when Lord Midleton had returned 
to Ireland after seeing Mr. Lloyd George he 
had taken back a letter from the Prime 
Minister dated July 7 and containing this 
passage: 

As soon as we hear that Mr. de Valera is 
prepared to enter into a conference with the 
British Government and to give instructions 
to those under his control to cease from all 
acts of violence, we should give instructions 
to the troops and to the police to suspend 
active operations against those who are en- 
gaged in this unfortunate conflict. 


This letter had been read by Lord Midle- 
ton at a conference of the Sinn Fein leaders, 
and had had the result of bringing about de 
Valera’s acceptance of the invitation to take 
part in the proposed conference in London. 
Thus, with a cessation of fighting in sight, 
the situation was generally regarded as 
auspicious for ultimate peace. 


BRITAIN’S BLINDED WARRIORS 
77 the sixth annual report of St. Dun- 


stan’s Hostel for Blinded Sailors and 
Soldiers, issued on May 16, 1921, Sir Arthur 
Pearson, head of that English institution, 
gave interesting facts concerning the blind- 
ed men who had passed through St. Dun- 
stan’s and are now earning their living in 
the most distant parts of the empire, “ be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains and in Canada, 
out in the Australian and New Zealand 
bush, and on the South African veld.” The 
report says: 

A man does not leave St. Dunstan’s in 
the sense that a graduate leaves a university. 
And though it requires a big organization 
to keep in touch with the blinded soldiers in 
this country alone, every one will realize how 
heartening it is to them to feel that they are 


still St. Dunstaners and assured of an active 
interest in all that concerns their comfort 
and prosperity. The essential training is 
only the first step in the duty we have 
undertaken to lighten the loss which it has 
fallen to these men to bear throughout their 
lives. We set them up in their chosen occu- 
pations, and from that time on our purpose 
is to do everything possible to help them in 
the effort to overcome their handicap. St. 
Dunstan’s has always been a cheery place, 
but those who have still to complete their 
training—now at our new headquarters— 
certainly must be stimulated by the knowl- 
edge that the men who have made their fresh 
start are going on unfalteringly. The blinded 
soldiers are not only busily at work, not 
only making some remarkable successes in 
an extraordinarily wide variety of occupa- 
tions, but are carrying on with the same 
resolution with which they set out. 



















CANADA AND OTHER BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 


How the farmers triumphed in the Federal by-election held in Alberta—Prohibition 


drawn tighter for Ontario—Australia’s census shows a population of 5,419,702— 


New Zealand’s restrictions on exports 


T is a long time since a Federal by-elec- 
tion in Canada has created sueh an im- 


for the riding of Medicine Hat, Alberta. The 
death of the Hon. A. L. Sifton, a member 
of the Unionist Government, necessitated 
the contest. Robert Gardiner, the candi- 
date of the National Progressive Party, was 
returned with a majority of 9,749 over the 
Government candidate, Colonel Nelson 
Spencer. The National Progressive Party 
is a very small group in the Commons, led 
by the Hon. T. A. Crerar, formerly in the 
Union Cabinet, now the recognized political 
head of the various farmer political groups 
in the Western provinces, which aim to do in 
the sphere of Federal politics what has been 
accomplished by their fellow-agriculturists 
in Ontario. Crerar, who is a strong advo- 
eate of freer trade with the United States, 
took a prominent part in the by-election. 
The fight of the farmers was made chiefly 
on what is known as the grain inquiry—the 
investigation by a Government commission 
into the handling of grain at the elevators 


and other points, especially in the West. 


The argument was that the inquiry was in 
reality an attempt to discredit the co-op- 
erative movements of the various organiza- 
tions of Western farmers who have gone in 
for this method of handling the business of 
their own industry. It was aecentuated by 
the obtaining of an injunction restraining 
the continuation of the inquiry, pending a 
ruling on questions of jurisdiction. 

It is probable that in the inmost govern- 
mental cireles defeat was anticipated in 
Medicine Hat, but not to the extent record- 
ed. Naturally the farmers’ organizations 
are jubilant over the result. Newspapers 
which support the Liberal Party are in- 
clined to the view that the by-election.prom- 
ises well for that party at the next general 
election. The farmers themselves are con- 
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fident that it is a forerunner of a farmers’ 
group as the dominant body in the next Do- 
minion Parliament. So far as is known, 
Premier Meighen, who is attending the im- 
perial conference of Premiers in London, 
will not hasten a general election as the 
result of the Medicine Hat contest. 

A painful sensation has been caused by 
the evidence so far adduced at the inquiry 
by a Government Commissioner—G. T. 
Clarkson—into alleged frauds in connection 
with sterling exchange, and involving a 
branch of the Militia Department. It re- 
mains to be seen whether there was delib- 
erate inside assistance for the perpetrators 
of the fraud, or merely gross official negli- 
gence. The frauds were carried on under 
the operation of an Order in Council pro- 
viding for the payment at par of accumu- 
lated pay and allowances in sterling of of- 
ficers and men on overseas service. It is 
alleged that many people who were in no 
way connected with the forces have been 
getting English money exchanged at par 
under various pretexts, and making very 
handsome profits. One of the witnesses de- 
clared that he had been involved with a for- 
mer member of the Ottawa police force in 
the matter, and that the policeman had 
cleared out after making more than $14,000 
net profit. Another said he knew a man 
who had kept £1,000 in circulation by inge- 
nious methods, and had it changed at par 
on several occasions. The inquiry is pro- 
ceeding. 

Ontario became as bone dry as law can 
make it on July 19, when the Dominion en- 
actment forbidding the importation of in- 
toxicants as a beverage went into effect, as 
well as a provincial measure known as the 
Sandy bill. The latter is for the prevention 
of “short circuiting ”’—the ordering of liq- 
uor outside of Ontario and its delivery from 
distilleries which are still allowed to make 
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it for export trade. In addition to these two 
measures, the Ontario Temperance act is 
also enforced, and it is as stringent a pro- 
hibition law as a province can enact under 
the Canadian system of government. 


AUSTRALIA—The Australian census 
figures show that the Commonwealth has a 
population of 5,419,702, an increase of 970,- 
000 over 1911. The males outnumber the 
females by about 83,000. * * * Customs 
revenue for the year ended June 30 consti- 
tutes a record, amounting to $160,000,000, 
or $30,000,000 above the estimates. Since 
the new fiscal year, however; imports have 
begun to decline. * * * The Australian 
House of Representatives on July 6 passed 
a bill exempting British newsprint paper 
from duty, but placing a duty of £3 a ton 
on newsprint from other countries. * * * 
Many mining companies in Australia have 
been compelled to suspend operations, costs 
of production being out of all proportion 
to market prices. * * * The Parliamentary 
Labor Party of New South Wales is urging 
a bill providing endowment for motherhood 
by which widowed mothers would receive 
a pension of $2.50 a week and parents in 
receipt of an income of $45.50 will receive 
an endowment of $1.50 for each child under 
14 years of age after the first two. 


NEW ZEALAND—W. F. Massey, Pre- 
mier of New Zealand, who went to London 
for the Imperial Conference, in an inter- 
view on June 17 concerning trade with the 
United States said that certain conditions 
left by the war made restrictions upon 
exports necessary in order to safeguard per- 
manent interests. The country, for in- 
stance, had refused permission to the 
Armours to erect storage plants there and 
required them to give an undertaking not to 
send any New Zealand careases to the 
British market, as a condition of being al- 
lowed to export to America. It was dis- 
covered that a large proportion of the meat 
they exported to America was not placed 
on the American market, but was shipped 
to Great Britain, where it naturally came 
into competition with meat sent direct from 
New Zealand. “ This may be good business 
for the meat trust,” said Mr. Massey, “ but 
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is of no use for the New Zealand pro- 
ducer.” * * * Over one-fourth of the babies 
born in New Zealand, of well-to-do as well 
as poor parents, are reached by the infant 
welfare measures in force in that country. 
In forty-five years the infant mortality 
rate has-been more than cut in half, until 
now it is the lowest rate of any country in 
the world. 

EGYPT—The disturbances in Cairo and 
Alexandria, in which a number of natives 
and Europeans were killed, as related in 
CURRENT History for July, are regarded in 
Egypt as a blow to the Milner project. It 
is generally considered there that the ar- 
rangements for the protection of Europeans 
in Egypt are not of much practical utility 
and that very stringent new measures will 
have to be made to satisfy the demands of 
France, Italy and Greece. * * * Ma- 
homed Fahmy, a leader of the “ Young 
Egyptians,” has written to the Council of 
the League of Nations, according to a 
Geneva dispatch of June 23, asking it to 
mediate between Egypt and Great Britain 
and assure independence to the Valley of 
the Nile. 


SOUTH AFRICA—A native African re- 
ligious sect which calls itself Israelites, and 
which follows a prophet named Enoch, re- 
fused to evacuate Government land at Bul- 
hoek, near Queenstown; it was forcibly 
ejected, losing 171 killed and 126 wounded 
in a fight with mounted Cape Colony police. 
For some years the Government had allowed 
the members to celebrate the “ Passover ” 
on a common, but each year a growing 
number remained behind, until a village of 
some 350 huts had sprung up. The sect 
refused to recognize any authority or to 
withdraw. <A force of 800 mounted police 
started to evict them, and about 4,000 of 
the natives charged the police with swords 
and assegais. After the slaughter, the 
prophet Enoch surrendered and the village 
was ordered demolished. * * *  Influ- 
enza is sweeping through ‘the Eastern 
Provinces of Cape Colony, claiming thou- 
sands of victims. It was most virulent at 
Uitenhage, 20 miles northwest of Port 
Elizabeth. 









Commissioner to the United States, 

and one of the most prominent op- 
ponents in France of the policy of concilia- 
tion to Germany, recorded in June his belief 
that Anglo-French relations were “ just 
emerging from a serious crisis.” That there 
has been a crisis—or, rather, a series of 
crises—all international observers have 
easily divined. The occasion for conflict 
has always been the same since the signing 
of the armistice—namely, the sharp diverg-. 
ence between the foreign policies of the 
respective nations, particularly in regard to 
Russia, Germany and the Near East. 


One of the first things the French Gov- 
ernment did, on learning of the decision in 
the British Courts that Soviet gold and 
property sent to England for trade pur- 
poses could not be attached, was to send 
to the British Foreign Office France’s ex- 
press reservations of all the rights of her 
nationals in regard to debts left by the 
Czarist régime and also regarding property 
sequestrated by the Bolsheviki when they 
took power. France has never been a party 
to the Anglo-Soviet trade treaty, of which 
the French leaders heartily disapproved. The 
French attitude, like that of the United 
States, has been consistent and unchange- 
able; the foreign policy of the Soviet régime 
was double-faced and treacherous; it offered 
treaties of commerce and pursued plans to 
overthrow the Government of the other 
contracting nation; it repudiated Russia’s 
honorable debts; it used stolen gold and 
property to renew its commerce. There is 
little doubt that Lloyd George’s insistence 
in pushing through the trade agreement 
with Moscow, sterile, so far, im all practical 
consequences, had a bad psychological reac- 
tion in France, combined as it was with 
French resentment over Great Britain’s fa- 
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GREAT ISSUES THAT DISTURB 
FRANCE 


How the rift in her relations with Great Britain is widened by the different attitudes 
of the two nations toward Germany, Russia and Turkey—Dzifficulties of reconstruction 
in the devastated areas—A tragic mistake in a military execution 
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voring attitude to Germany regarding the 
fulfillment of the Versailles Treaty. 

The policy of the Government toward 
Germany has been determined by the con- 
cessions made by Premier Briand in the 
last London conference of the allied Pre- 
miers, in which he met, as far as possible, 
the desires of his English colleagues for a 
workable solution of the reparations prob- 
lem. In this new policy of conciliation 
Briand has had the confidence of the French 
Chamber, but it is not too much to say that 
both the Premier and his policy have many 
bitter and unwearying enemies in France. 
These enemies, who include such distin- 
guished personages as former President 
Poincaré and André Tardieu, are openly 
skeptical of the Premier’s public expressions 
of confidence in the new German Govern- 
ment headed by Dr. Wirth. Although this 
element took note of the expressions of good- 
will and pledges to fulfill promises made 
both by Dr. Wirth and Foreign Minister 
Rathenau, they held that various acts of 
the German Government seemed to be in- 
consistent with this avowed attitude. 


One of these acts, they held, was the 
German Government’s claiming all Upper 
Silesia, in spite of the provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty stipulating that Upper Si- 
lesia should be divided between the Ger- 
man and Polish populations according to 
communes, as determined by a plebiscite 
vote. They further pointed out that, though 
Dr. Wirth has promised to expel the Ger- 
man troops of General Hoefer still in this 
territory, his Government was itself re- 
sponsible for recruiting and munitioning 
Hoefer’s troops. Other inconsistencies 
pointed out were the failure of the Leipsic 
tribunal to mete out any adequate punish- 
ment to the German war criminals, despite 
the Berlin Government’s assurance of its 
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desire to secure verdicts according to the 
evidence. This failure so incensed the 
French Government that it withdrew its 
Leipsic Commission. (See Germany.) 


In Upper Silesia the British made com- 
mon cause with the German element against 
the Polish insurgent leader Korfanty, 
whereas the French attitude was inclined to 
favor the Poles, with whom France has a 
protective alliance. France has consist- 
ently maintained that the rich mining dis- 
tricts of Upper Silesia, which fell in the 
main to the Poles under the plebiscite, 
should be assigned to them. The British, 
backed by the Italians, are considering 
other factors, notably the complication of 
the vote, which was bizarrely intermingled 
between city and country districts. 


In the Near East, also, the French and 
British plans have sharply clashed. The 
visit of Earl Curzon, British Foreign Min- 
ister, to Paris around the middle of June 
resulted in a decision to offer Greece allied 
intervention between her and the Angora 
Government. The latest developments in 
the Turkish situation, however, up to the 
time when these pages went to press, indi- 
cated that the British were inclining to 
back the Greeks against the Nationalist 
Turks of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, who was 
reported to be preparing for an attack upon 
Constantinople, now held by an interallied 
régime. The British, naturally, wished the 
French to join with them against the Turk- 
ish Nationalist leader. The French, how- 
ever, who have been charged with being 
pro-Turkish, insist that they are war weary 
and wish to effect peace in the Near East. 
M. Briand stated this emphatically in the 
French Chamber on June 17, but refused to 
discuss the Government’s plans. 

The announcement made by Winston 
Churchill, British Colonial Secretary, in 
Parliament on June 14 of British plans for 
the establishment of Mesopotamia under the 
kingship of Emir Feisal, and of Transjor- 
dania, contiguous to French Syria, under 
the rule of Feisal’s brother, came as a shock 
to the French political leaders. The French 
press denounced the scheme as a new Brit- 
ish attempt to play the Arabs off against 
the Turks. It will be recalled that the 
French deposed Emir Feisal as King of 
Syria only last year, alleging that he had 
planned and tried to drive the French into 
the and that the forces of Ger- 
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eral Gouraud expelled him from his new 


kingdom. The proposal, on this ground 
alone, was bitter to French pride, and the 
further project of elevating Feisal’s brother 
to a kingdom side by side with French 
Syria could cause them nothing but alarm. 

M. Barthou, the Minister of War, re- 
turned to Paris on June 5 from a week’s 
visit to the Rhine occupation area, where 
he had made a detailed study of the moral 
and material conditions prevailing among 
the forces—some 1380,000—guarding the 
French zone. In view of Germany’s un- 
mistakable efforts to fulfill the new agree- 
ments, said Minister Barthou, it had been 
decided to demobolize the entire Class 19 
of recruits, beginning with the fathers of 
families, the sons of widows, and students. 
The Minister of Public Instruction at once 
took active steps to facilitate the taking 
of the July examinations for these. return- 
ing soldier-students. It was hoped to re- 
turn the peasant soldiers to their land in 
time for the new harvest. The French 
Army on the Rhineland, however, was to 
be maintained until France received tan- 
gible and convincing assurance that Ger- 
many would carry out the full program 
outlined for her. “ France,” said Minister 
Barthou, “can feel confidence in its army 
on the Rhine. It is in the hands of a great 
soldier and capable administrator—General 
Degoutte.” The Government’s strong feeling 
against the anti-militaristic propaganda 
which has been going on in France was 
shown in the passing of a penal law to 
punish all persons inciting French soldiers, 
recruits or reserves, against military ser- 
vice. 

One of the most tragic incidents of the 
war came up for discussion in the French 
Chamber on June 22, when Deputy Berthon, 
Socialist, interpellated the Government con- 
cerning the execution of Lieutenants Her- 
duin and Milan before Verdun. The Min- 
ister of War sought to have the interpella- 
tion postponed sine die, but Berthon, sup- 
ported by former soldier Deputies from all 
sides of the Chamber, insisted on action, 
and Minister Barthou finally agreed to have 
the matter brought up before the Summer 
vacation, and also to present the case to 
the Cabinet. The two lieutenants in ques- 
tion were court-martialed by General Boyer 
and Colonel Bernard following the terrific 
struggle for Fleury on June 8, 10 and 16, 









GREAT ISSUES THAT DISTURB FRANCE 


1918, when the Germans were nearer to 
victory than ever before since the opening 
of the battle for Verdun. The whole bat- 
talion commanded by these lieutenants was 
wiped out by the German fire. Herduin, 
however, had already been twice wounded, 
and decorated for gallantry in battle. When 
sentenced by the court-martial, he went to 
his death like a hero, himself giving the 
order to shoot to the unnerved and weeping 
firing squad which had been detailed to ex- 
ecute him. He was buried in Fleury Wood. 
In a letter to his wife, made public by her 
subsequently, Herduin said, in part: 

Well, I must meet my fate, but I have no 

shame. My comrades, who know me, know 

I am no coward. * * * Demand my pen- 

sion. You have a right to it. My conscience 

is peaceful. When I am gone, raise your 
voice against the military justice of the 
chiefs, always looking for responsibles td 
excuse their own errors. I kiss you madly, 
for the last time. * * * I kiss, too, my 
eldest son, who will never have to blush for 
his father, who did his duty. Ah, that is 
the last time I say to you, my beautiful 
darling, be brave, forget me not. My hand 
is firm; I die with tranquil heart. Good-bye. 

I love you. 

Herduin’s wife sent to his grave this 
message: “ Mort pour la patrie.” (He died 
for his country). Too late, the authorities 
realized that justice had erred, and Mme. 
Herduin received assurance of her pension, 
and even an offer of compensation. In- 
formed by her husband’s comrades of the 
full facts, she persisted in her demand for 
a full rehabilitation. The case was actively 
pushed by the Socialists, and it was a shock 
to the Government to find many former 
officers taking the same view. There is 
every probability that Herduin and his fel- 
low-victim will receive rehabilitation. 


The French naval program presented to 
the Chamber of Deputies on June 10 was 
adopted, after some minority opposition. 
It called for the construction of six light 
cmuisers, twelve destroyers, twelve torpedo 
boats, and thiyty-six submarines at an ap- 


proximate cost of 1,416,000,000 francs. Re- 
vision of the naval clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty was demanded by several Deputies. 
A similar demand for revision of the agree- 
ment to destroy all surrendered German 
submarines was nipped in the bud when it 
was announced that the submarines which 
had fallen to France under the settlement 
had already been destroyed. 
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Financially, France found herself facing 
a better prospect than in the past. Exports 
—especially food exports—were on the in- 
crease. M. Doumer, French Minister of. Fi- 
nance, announced on June 15 that the 1922 
budget had been cut from 26,499,000,000 
francs to 25,596,000,000 francs. He esti- 
mated the revenues for the forthcoming year 
at 25,514,000,000 francs, but stated that the 
deficit would be made up from the proceeds 
of the national defense bonds, the sale of 
war stocks, customs, the war-profit tax, 
and other sources. For the first time, the 
Finance Minister was able to revert to a 
single budget, instead of the double budget 
for the war years. France’s foreign debt, 
in spite of adverse conditions, has been 
reduced about $540,000,000. In April of the 
present year, France owed only $6,506,- 
000,000. 


One great problem which the Treasury 
faced was the reconstruction of the dev- 
astated provinces. A conflict developed in 
June between M. Doumer, the Minister of 
Finance, and M. Loucheur, Minister of the 
Liberated Regions, over the question of 
municipal loans in this area. The triumph 
of M. Loucheur’s view was shown on June 
17, when the Government announced that 
it had authorized the City of Verdun to 
issue bonds to the extent of 60,000,000 
francs. The organization of Co-operative 
Societies for Reconstruction was completed 
by the passing in the French Senate, on 
June 10, of a bill supplementary to the 
legislation of August, 1920. 


The plan of M. Loucheur to obtain 25,000 
wooden cottages from Germany was meet- 
ing with many obstacles on both sides of 
the Rhine. The French insurance com- 
panies objected to the risk involved in 
wooden structures. The cost, also, bade 
fair to be greater than the sum allotted to 
the French to cover this part of the war 
damage. The whole subject of reconstruc- 
tion was discussed by M. Loucheur with Dr. 
Rathenau, German Foreign Minister, in an 
interview held on June 13 at Wiesbaden. 

The French Senate on July 7 voted a 
credit of 10,000,000 francs for relief of the 
many thousands still unemployed. The Gov- 
ernment was taking active measures to fight 
tuberculosis, to aid in infant relief, and to 
encourage marriage by legislative action, in 
order to make gocd the human losses, esti- 
mated at 2,000,000, occasioned by the war. 














ITALY UNDER A NEW CABINET 


Giolitti’s Government falls because of a Parliamentary deadlock-—Opposition forces too 






numerous to admit of constructive work—Ivanoe Bonomi, a war Socialist, invited to 


form a Coalition Government 


FTER the inauguration of Parliament 
on June 11, it soon became evident 
that the Giolitti Government was no 

more able to direct legislation in the 

twenty-sixth Legislature than it had been 
in the twenty-fifth. Although 200 Deputies 
of the latter had not been returned and 
the whole manner of the new Chamber ap- 
peared to be more serious and eager to put 
through the laws which the nation badly 
needed, vet the early sittings showed a re- 
sentment against extreme points of policy, 
particularly those which had been identi- 
fied with certain Ministers. There was 
manifest unpopularity of Count Carlo 

Sforza, the Foreign Minister, and the man- 

ner in which he had executed the Treaty 

of Rapallo. 

It became evident that the Government 
would again become the victim of obstruc- 
tion, not Socialistic this time, but more or 
less general. Giolitti had made definite 
promises in regard to the program which 
had accompanied the demand for dissolu- 
tion and a new Chamber on April 2, and 
each party looked to the carrying out of 
its own pet project of law in its own way. 
This could not be done, however, without 
compromises, and the pledges of the Pres- 
ident of the Council permitted none. 

The crisis came on June 27, when Filippo 
Turati, the leader of the United Socialists, 
proposed a resolution condemning both the 
foreign and the domestic policy of the 
Government. Before the resolution was put 
to vote, it had lost the clause in regard 
to the domestic policy and hence meant 
nothing to the Socialists, who had merely 
inserted the foreign clause to catch votes 
on a more popular question. They suc- 
ceeded in doing this to the extent that the 
resolution was defeated by only 34 votes. 

So it was neither a Socialist victory nor 
a Government defeat, but merely a strong 
condemnation of the Government’s foreign 
policy as illustrated by the acts of the 
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Foreign Minister, which had recently been 
the subject of unfavorable debate. For 
Count Sforza had declared that Porto — 
Baros, the most eastern harbor of the new 
State of Fiume, should be given to Jugo- 
slavia as a matter of geography, of com- 
mercial equity, and quite in keeping with 
the spirit in which the Treaty of Rapallo 
had been negotiated and ratified. This 
aroused a strong nationalist sentiment in 
the Chamber, of which Signor Turati and 
the Socialists took advantage. 

Giolitti could, of course, have allowed the 
Foreign Minister to resigr, but the con- 
demnation of the designation of Porto 
Baros was an entering wedge which sooner 
or later might have reached the treaty it- 
self—the masterpiece of the Giolitti Ad- 
ministration. So, rather than appoint a 
new Foreign Minister, who might be forced 
to drive the wedge home, he made the cen- 
sure of Count Sforza his own, and the whole 
Cabinet resigned. 

Color was given to the suspicion that a 
strong Nationalist sentiment prevailed in 
the Chamber when the war Premiers Sa- 
landra and Orlando called upon the King 
and submitted their schemes for a new Gov- 
ernment based on a reactionary program. 
The carrying out of this would, of course, 
not only have meant the repudiation of the 
Treaty of Rapallo, but of several projects 
of law found in the schedule of April 2 
(see CURRENT History for May). 

His Majesty was strongly opposed to 
representation of the extremists of either 
pole in the Government, and with this idea 
prevailing he managed to make arrange- 
ments with the leaders of the three parties 
most prone to obstructing that legislation 
with which each was not particularly identi- 
fied. Don Sturzo, the leader of the Catholic 
or Popular Party, pledged the support of 
that party on the condition that the Treaty 
of Rapallo should not be tampered with. 
Benito Mussolini was ready to accept the 
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treaty as a fait accompli provided the 
projects of law for industrial co-operation 
should not be carried through in a com- 
munistic way. Turati pledged the neutral- 
ity of the United Socialists if the Govern- 
ment would invoke the laws for the pres- 
ervation of public order against the 
Fascisti. 

His Majesty then called to the Quirinal 
Ivanoe Bonomi, the Reformist or war- 
Socialist, as the man best calculated to se- 
lect a Cabinet which could put forward all 
the projects of law most vitally needed 
in a moderate way. By July 5 Bonomi had 
completed his slate. Owing either to his 
own sagacity or that of Victor Emmanuel 
he selected a Minister for each portfolio 
whose party was particularly interested in 
the projects of law which would come under 
the jurisdiction of the particular depart- 
ment. How the parties are represented and 
how many seats each control are as follows: 


Two Reformists, or War-Socialists, with 
Twenty-One Seats. 

Ivanoe Bonomi, President of the Council and 
Minister of the Interior, who had had 
successively the portfolios of War and of 
the Treasury under Giolitti. 

Alberto Beneduce, Minister of Labor and 
Social Economy, professor of Statistics 
in the University of Rome. 

Four Liberal Democrats with 106 Seats. 

Marchese della Torretta, dei Principi di 
Lampedusa, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
a distinguished diplomat, latterly Minister 
at Vienna. 

Senator Eugenio Bergamasco, Minister of 
Marine, once Under Secretary in that de- 
partment and by profession an industrial 
engineer. 

Senator Orso Mario Corbino, Minister of 
Public Instruction, Professor of Physics 
at the University of Rome. 

Bartolo Belotti, Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, who was an Under Secretary 
of the Treasury during the first Nitti 
Administration. 

Three Nitti Liberals with Forty-one Seats. 

Marcello Soleri, Minister of Finance, who 
has been the unofficial financial adviser 
of several Governments. 

Giovanni Raineri, Minister of the Liberated 
Provinces, who had held the same port- 
folio under both Nitti and Giolitti, and 
before that twice Minister of Agriculture. 

Giuseppe de Nava, Minister of the Treasury, 
the war Minister of Industry and Trans- 
portation, who became Minister of Finance 
in the third Nitti Cabinet. 

Three Radicals, or Social Democrats, with 

Thirty-seven Seats. 

Luigi Gasparotto, Minister of War, a dis- 
tinguished soldier, who had just been 
elected one of \he Vice Presidents of the 
Chamber. 


Giuseppe Girardini, Minister of the Colonies, 
who had been the first Minister for the 
Liberated Provinces under Orlando. 

Vincenzo Giuffrida, Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, a well-known bureaucrat, who 
has been several times Under Secretary 
in various departments. 

Three Catholics, or Popularists, with 107 
Seats. 

Angelo Mauri, Minister of Agriculture, a Vice 
President of the Chamber, who has writ- 
ten much on land co-operation and 
agricultural machinery. 

Giuseppe Micheli, Minister of Public Works, 
one of the founders of the Catholic Party, 
who held the portfolio of Agriculture in 
the third Cabinet of Nitti and then in 
Giolitti’s. 

Giulio Rodino, Minister of Justice, who, hav- 
ing served in the third Cabinet of Nitti, 
held for a time the Portfolio of War un- 
der Giolitti. 


It will be observed by the foregoing that 
the Government controls 312 seats in the 
Chamber. But the apparent Opposition of 
223 is merely nominal—just as nominal as 
it was when the Giolitti Government 
placed the Catholics in the Opposition, 
owing to the distrust of the Catholic lead- 
ers and the fear lest their extremists should 
unite with the Socialists—for among the 
Opposition are the Progressives (Il Gruppo 
del Rinnovamento), who would vote w th 
the Government on occasion; the Fascisti, 
who are pledged to support it in certain 
circumstances, and the United Socialists, 
who have promised neutrality. 


The Bonomi Government, however, what- 
ever may be its apparently strong moral 
and political status, whatever its ability to 
direct legislation, has not been received 
with praise by the political press. All agree 


that its Administration will be brief: The 
Conservatives distrust Bonomi because he 
was once a Socialist; the Socialists upbraid 
him as a renegade. All this is contrary to 
disinterested opinion, which is that the 
new Government possesses many elements 
of useful permanency which it will ulti- 
mately prove. It is a compromise Cabinet 
and for that very reason will be susceptible 
of compromise in presenting the necessary 
projects of law for which the nation is cry- 
ing. 

The policy of the Bonomi Government is 
based on the famous schedule of projects of 
law of April 2, several times mentioned. 
Two elements favor its being carried 
through with certain items in modified 
form: The comproraises which the various 
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Ministers will be able to negotiate with 
their parties tending toward modification 
and hence gain the support of other parties, 
and the improvement in the general con- 
ditions, social, economic, financial, of the 
nation, which no longer needs the.measures 
as the Giolitti Government was being 
forced to draft them. 

The first item on the program of Bonomi 
is a reform of the public service, the 
burocrazia, whose lamentable condition was 
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revealed in the April strikes. He wishes to 
receive full power to do this as Minister 
of the Interior. This is of immense im- 
portance, as it strikes at the very root of 
Italian political patronage. If he is suc- 
cessful in carrying it through, the rest 
should be easy; what politicians may lose 
in perquisites they may expect to make up 
in party legislation, now modified to gain 
outside support and to meet the changed 
conditions in the nation. 


AUSTRIA UNDER A NEW MINISTRY 


{Periop ENDED JuLy 10, 1921] 


eee obtained a new Government 
on.June 21. It is headed by Schober, 
while Breitsky is Vice Chancellor and Min- 
ister of Education; Grimm is Finance Min- 
ister; Griinberger, Food Minister; Paltauf, 
Minister of Justice. The others are all un- 
known men, only Dr. Leopold Weber having 
occupied a seat in the National Assembly. 
The new Cabinet presented itself to Federal 
President Heinisch, who emphasized the 
fact that the Government’s main task was 
not to create new things, but to hold what 
remains. The new Cabinet was elected by 
the National Assembly; the Christian-So- 
cialists, the Pan-Germans and the Peasant 
Party cast 98 votes against the 62 votes of 
the Social-Democrats. 

On July 1 the Council of Ambassadors 
requested the Government of the United 
States to postpone its claims against Aus- 
tria for twenty years. These claims amount 
to some $20,000,000, and are for food-relief 
advances. This is part of the League of 
Nations plan for the financial rehabilitation 
of Austria. The other great powers have 
agreed to such postponement. 

Officials of the League of Nations are 
disturbed by German propaganda for Aus- 


trian union with Germany. It is feared that 
Austria, after receiving all kinds of money 
grants and assistance from the Entente 
powers, would throw herself, along with 
her credits, gold, and new bank, into the 
arms of Germany. 

After three months’ investigation, Ig- 
natius Trebitsch Lincoln was expelled from 
Vienna, June 24, for treasonable activities 
and fraud. He was charged with heving 
sold State documents to Czechoslovakia. 

The State ownership of industries, which 
was forced upon Austria by the social rev- 
olution after the war, has led only to dis- 
aster. The Government works are oper- 
ating at a loss, and to avoid bankruptcy 
they have had to borrow from capitalists. 
It has been necessary to sell some of them 
to Poland, a country termed reactionary by 
the Socialists of Austria. 

Ex-Emperor Charles has retired to the 
Abbey of Disentis, the oldest ecclesiastical 
establishment in Switzerland. The retire- 
ment is thought to interfere in no way with 
probable plans of restoration. A _ report 
that ex-Emperor Charles means to settle 
on the Isle of Corfu is denied by persons 
close to the former monarch, 





GERMANY’S EFFORTS TO MEET 
HER OBLIGATIONS 


Firm action of the Berlin Government aids in forcing peace upon the insurgents in Upper 
Silesia—Bavarian Home Guards profess to have complied with the disarmanent order— 
War criminals get off easily--Government’s taxation plan to raise reparation funds 
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HAT threatened to bring about a 

W\ crisis jeopardizing the existence of 

the “ Reparation Government ” head- 
ed by Dr. Wirth turned into a sort of vic- 
tory for the German Chancellor and his 
policy of moderation when the leaders of 
the German and Polish combatants in Upper 
Silesia on June 25 accepted the plan for 
withdrawal worked out by Major Gen. Sir 
William Heneker, the British commander, 
and approved by the Interallied Commission 
at Oppeln. The extreme Nationalists in the 
Reichstag had been threatening to cause all 
manner of trouble for Dr. Wirth’s Cabinet 
if he did not make a stand for German con- 
trol of all the disputed plebiscite territory. 
On the other hand, the French Government 
had insisted that Berlin must compel Gen- 
eral Hoefer, the chief of the German irreg- 
ulars in Upper Silesia, to withdraw his 
forces from the neutral zone proposed by 
the Interallied Commission. 

Although at first disclaiming responsibil- 
ity for the actions of General Hoefer [see 
the July CURRENT History], the German 
Chancellor finally dispatched a commission, 
headed by Baron von Malzahn of the For- 
eign Office, to put pressure upon the leader 
of the irregulars and to convince him that 
an occupation of the Ruhr industrial district 
would be of greater injury to Germany than 
a backing down in Upper Silesia. 
arguments had the desired effect, when 
backed by the firm attitude of General 
Heneker and of General Alberto de Ma- 
rinis, Commander-in-Chief of the Italian 
forces in Upper Silesia, who insisted on 
evacuation of the plebiscite territory by 
both Hoefer’s irregulars and Adalbert Kor- 
fanty’s Polish insurgents. General Le Rond, 
the French commander, put similar pres- 
sure upon Korfanty, with a like result. 

The plan of evacuation provided that the 
Poles leave the disputed territory, as far as 


These - 


the towns of Gleiwitz and Beuthen, by June 
28, while the Germans were to retire north- 
ward from the same region by June 30. By 
July 3 the Poles were to be out of the third 
zone, including Beuthen and Gleiwitz; and 
by July 5 both Poles and Germans must be 
out of the whole region. 

There was some delay in putting this pro- 
gram through, and there was a clash be- 
tween the German population of Beuthen 
and the French troops there on July 4, 
when the Polish insurgents were leaving the 
town, which resulted in the death of Major 
Montaliére, a French officer, and four Ger- 
mans. <A dispatch sent from Kattowitz. on 
July 7, however, announced that the evacu- 
ation of the whole district had been com- 
pleted the day before. British troops were 
occupying the territory from Beuthen to the 
Polish border, while the French were hold- 
ing Kénigshiitte, Kattowitz and the south- 
ern district. Railroad traffic had been re- 
sumed throughout the plebiscite territory. 

Several more or less serious disturbances 
accompanied the withdrawal of the contend- 
ing Poles and Germans, and the Interallied 
Commission declared Gross-Strehlitz and 
Rosenberg to be in a state of siege. It was 
not thought likely that there would be an- 
other real revolt, however, despite alarming 
rumors from Berlin and Paris averring that 
when the final decision on the division of 
the disputed territory was arrived at by the 
Interallied Commission and announced by 
the Supreme Council of the Allies there 
would be further bloodshed. Adalbert Kor- 
fanty, on the eve of quitting the field, told 
a New York Times correspondent that, un- 
less the Supreme Council’s decision were 
“ just,” Upper Silesia would become a “ sec- 
ond Ireland ” and a constant source of trou- 
ble in Central Europe. The possibility of 
further trouble remains. Neutral observers 
charge that many of Korfanty’s insurgents 
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merely scattered and concealed their arms, 
and that it would not be very difficult for 
General Hoefer to recruit a fresh German 
force in case he thought it advisable. 


The Upper Silesian situation was com- 
plicated by the usual injection of Bolshe- 
vism on the one hand and extreme nation- 
alism on the other. Some of the Polish 
insurgents had lost their patriotic enthu- 
siasm and advocated a Soviet republic. Many 
Germans, who had come from Bavaria and 
other provinces to aid General Hoefer, de- 
clared that, after having made Upper Sile- 
sia “ safe for Germany,” they would march 
on Berlin in the name of real Germanism 
and “clean out the Republican nest” there. 

Just how to divide the damages, estimat- 
ed at from 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 
paper marks, caused by the two months’ 
shutting down of practically all the mines 
and metal plants, is expected to constitute 
a difficult problem for the Interallied Com- 
mission, and may delay the final decision on 
the results of last March’s plebiscite. 


FULFILLING THE TREATY TERMS 


Definite progress by Germany in paying 
up the obligations laid upon her by the final 
terms of the reparation settlement was con- 
fined during the period to the redemption, 
in European money, on June 28 of the sec- 
ond of the twenty $10,000,000 three-month 
Treasury notes handed to the Reparation 
Commission in Paris on May 30. This left 
$180,000,000 to be paid by Aug. 31. Ger- 
many’s accumulation of a credit equaling 
150,000,000 gold marks in New York to pay 
the first instalment of the initial 1,000,000,- 
000-mark payment called for by the repara- 
tion terms caused a flurry in dollar ex- 
change; so the Reparation Commission ap- 
proved, on June 25, a decision by the prin- 
cipal allied Governments that Germany 
might pay the remainder in European cur- 
rency or its equivalent. 

The personnel of the Committee on Guar- 
antees, a subcommission of the Reparation 
Commission created under the final repara- 
tion terms for the purpose of controlling 
and supervising Germany’s payments, was 
given as follows in the German press: Sir 
Hugh Levick (Great Britain), General Man- 
clere (France), Signor d’Amelio (Italy), M. 
Bemelmans (Belgium), M. Sekiba (Japan), 
and M. Diurich (Jugoslavia). The commit- 
tee named Leith Bous (Great Britain), M. 





Minost (France), Signor Graziadei (Italy), 
and M. Fredrichs (Belgium) as a Financial 
Advisory Committee, with power to repre- 
sent their respective nations on the Com- 
mittee on Guarantees in case of absence of 
the regular members. 

Following the meeting of Walther Rathe- 
nau, German Minister of Reconstruction, 
with Louis Loucheur, French Minister for 
the Devastated Regions, at Wiesbaden, there 
was much cheerful talk in both Berlin and 
Paris about the possibility that these two 
practical business men might work out a 
feasible plan whereby German labor and 
materials, as well as money, could be ap- 
plied to the task of restoration. On July 6, 
however, M. Loucheur told the Commis- 
sions of Finance and Foreign Affairs of the 
French Senate that the 25,000 wooden 
houses offered by the Germans could not 
be accepted, because the price asked was 
much too high. Not more than five-eighths 
of the instalments on reparations would be 
supplied in material and labor, said M. Lou- 
cheur. 

Czechoslovakia is to receive 223,300 tons 
of barges, 21,000 horsepower in tugs and 
freighters and terminal facilities for River 
Elbe traffic under an award by Walker D. 
Hines, American arbitrator of Central Eu- 
ropean shipping, the deliveries to be made 
by Germany according to a plan not yet an- 
nounced. 

On June 26 the Jugoslav Government re- 
scinded the 50 per cent. impost laid upon 
German goods under the terms of the sanc- 
tions. 

DISARMING THE “ ORGESCH ” 


The work of disarming and disbanding 
the 300,000 members of the Bavarian Home 
Guards was halted by the murder in Munich 
of Herr Gareis, an Independent Socialist 
member of the Bavarian Diet,. and by the 
three-day general strike which was called 
as a protest against this political crime. 
Under pressure from the Allies and the 
labor forces at home, however, Dr. Wirth 
issued an order on June 27 dissolving the 
irregular armed bodies by June 30, under 
penalties of fine and imprisonment for those 
refusing to obey. On July 1 it was an- 
nounced that the Allies’ terms had been ful- 
filled and that the “Orgesch,” as such, no 
longer existed. What progress had been 
made in gathering in the 220,000 rifles and 
some 2,600 machine guns in the possession 
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of the “ Orgesch” was not reported. Dr. 
Escherich, the organizer of the “ Orgesch,” 
was quoted as saying that, while it might 
be possible to dissolve the form of his or- 
ganization, its patriotic spirit could not be 
quenched. That scores of thousands of the 
former members of this reactionary organi- 
zation have merely hidden their arms and 
would respond to a call for a coup d’état 
against the Berlin Government or an appeal 
to wipe out the German Bolsheviki is not 
doubted by neutral observers. An amend- 
ment to the army law passed by the Reichs- 
tag provides that the 4,000 officers of the 
regular army are to be included within the 
strength of 100,000 fixed by the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


Following the acquittal, on July 6, of 
Lieut. Gen. Karl Stenger on a charge of 
having ordered the shooting of French pris- 
oners during the fighting on the western 
front in August, 1914, the French Govern- 
ment recalled its judiciary mission from 
Leipsic and asked the British and Belgian 
Governments to do likewise. Major Benno 
Crusius, a subordinate of General Stenger, 
who was tried on a similar charge, and who 
testified that the General had issued the 
order in question, was found guilty of man- 
slaughter by the Leipsic Supreme Court, 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, and 
forbidden ever to wear the German uniform 
again. Lieutenant Laule, another officer on 
trial for war crimes, was acquitted of shoot- 
ing a defenseless French Captain. General 
Stenger denied that he had ordered any de- 
fenseless prisoners slain, but related that 
when some of his soldiers had been shot 
from behind by apparently wounded 
Frenchmen he had said that such enemies 
must be wiped out. 

German complaints against the Govern- 
ing Commission of the Sarre Basin regard- 
ing the use of French money, the expulsion 
of German functionaries connected with the 
strikes of August, 1920, and the stationing 
of French troops in the district, were taken 
up by the Council of the League of Nations 
on June 20. After listening to explanations 
by M. Rault, President of the Governing 
Commission, the Council decided that the 
use of French currency and troops was jus- 
tified, but asked the commission for a re- 
port on every case in which the expulsion of 
a German functionary had been maintained. 
It suggested that the commission try to re- 
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duce the 7,000 troops then stationed in the 
district. 


The news of President Harding’s signing 
the declaration of a state of peace between 
Germany and the United States on July 2 
was joyfully received by the German press 
and public, although a few pessimists insist- 
ed that it did not make much difference, as 
little help could be expected from America. 
American flags were hoisted over several 
buildings, including the one in which the 
German-American Chamber of Commerce 
in Berlin has its offices. The German Gov- 
ernment gave out no official expression of 
opinion and adopted a policy of watchful 
waiting. 

On June 23 the German Government an- 
nounced its decision immediately to release 
the remainder of sequestrated American 
property in its hands, thus completing the 
Reichstag’s action of last January. 


GOVERN MENT’S TAXATION PROGRAM 


Just before the adjournment of the 
Reichstag on July 6 for the Summer, Dr. 
Wirth presented the Government’s taxation 
program, calling for the raising of about 
£0,000,000,000 paper marks during the com- 
ing year in order to cover the deficit in the 
German budget and meet the terms of the 
reparation agreement. In an effort to hold 
a balance between the Socialists on the one 
hand and the propertied classes on the other, 
Dr. Wirth’s plan provides for direct taxation 
amounting to some 40,000,000,000 marks 
and for indirect levies of about the same 
amount. His program will be studied by 
the Permanent Subcommittee of Finance. 


General business conditions were reported 
as improving materially, and the number of 
unemployed persons receiving full allow- 
ances from State was cut about 40,000, 
to 358,000, while 440,000 dependents were 
being helped. In approving an additional 
appropriation of 200,000,000 paper marks 
to pay unemployment benefits, the Federal 
Council noted on June 20 fhat the total ex- 
penditures for that purpose in the fiscal 
year of 1921 were put at 1,200,000,000 
marks. At the same session an appropria- 
tion of 7,125,000,000 paper marks was added 
to the budget of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Foodstuffs to help keep down the cost 
of foreign grains to the people. On June 17 
the Reichstag passed a bill providing for the 
compulsory delivery at a fixed price of 
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2,500,000 tons of this year’s grain harvest 
as a reserve stock to be handled by the Food 
Ministry, the surplus to be disposed of by 
the producers in the open market. 


Though American exports to other coun- 
tries have been falling off heavily, this has 
not applied to Germany, according to statis- 
tics made public in July by the United 
States Department of Commerce. Exports 
to Germany in May amounted to $20,481,- 
000, practically the same as in May, 1920, 
while the total for the eleven months ended 
May 31 was $350,980,000, against $182,475,- 
000 during the corresponding period the 
year before. Imports from Germany in 
May were valued at $6,455,000, against 
$4,849,000 in May, 1920. Germany took 
more copper and lubricating oil from the 
United States in May than any other coun- 
try, and stood second in purchases of cot- 
ton, bacon and flour. 

Max Holz, the thirty-one-year-old Saxon 
semi-bandit, who played a leading rdéle in 
the communist uprising of last March, was 
tried in Berlin on charges of murder, high 
treason and about fifty other offenses, 
found guilty, and sentenced, on June 22, to 


HE Belgrade National Assembly adopted 

the new southern Slav Constitution on 
June 29 by a vote of 233 to 35. The event 
was accompanied by the firing of artillery 
and a great demonstration in honor of 
Prince Alexander, the Regent. Curiously 
the most protracted debate on the Constitu- 
tion concerned the name by which the new 
southern Slav State should be called. We 
are all familiar with the appellations 
“ Jugoslavia” and the “ Monarchy of the 
Serbs, Croats (Hrvatska) and Slovenes,” 
the official name used hitherto; but there 
were members in the Assembly who even 
insisted on the “Croatian Peasant Repub- 
lic” and others who met this claim by one 
demanding the name, “ Greater Serbia.” 

The adherents to the name “ Jugoslavia ” 
are the Catholic Croats and Slovens and 
Bosnian Mohammedans. They supported 
their argument by six propositions: The 
name is shorter and therefore more con- 
venient; it meant a single people; it had 


J UGOSLAVIA—OR WHAT? 
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penal servitude for life. The extraordinary 
court refused to regard H6lz as a political 
offender, in contradistinction to its action 
the month before when Heinrich Brandler, 
National Chairman of the United Commu- 
nist Party, was sentenced to serve five years 
in a fortress because his revolutionary ac- 
tivities were credited to idealistic, not crim- 
inal, intentions. In an attempt to restrict 
the political power of the Communists, the 
Prussian Minister of the Interior issued an 
order on June 20 prohibiting them from 
holding administrative office under the 
Prussian Government, even if elected to 
such office. The order applies to district 
chiefs, Mayors and heads of villages or 
communes. Among the German masses the 
revulsion of feeling against the Commu- 
nists, due to the bloody March revolt, con- 
tinued to be manifested by wholesale resig- 
nations from the party and defeats in local 
elections. 

The German record for fines for profit- 
eering was broken when a Hamburg court 
sentenced two merchants to pay 4,790,000 
marks and serve a year in jail for illicit 
importation of and profiteering in 90,000 
pounds of American lard. 
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become common usage abroad; it equitably 
suited all parts of the nation; the threefold 
name gave the idea of one part of the coun- 
try being superior to the others; finally, 
the threefold name expressed federation, 
not union. 


Against these contentions the advocates 
of the longer name (often: shortened to S. 
H. S.) advanced the following arguments: 
It already had official acceptation and had 
been used in all documents and treaties with 
which the nation had been concerned; it 
had the authority of the Nish Government, 
December, 1914; of the Corfu Declaration of 
July, 1917, and of the Zagreb Council of 
1918; the name was recognized by all Gov- 
ernments; it retained the historic names of 
the three peoples forming the nation, and 
the three peoples forming the nation; the 
name Jugoslavia was of German extrac- 
tion; the word “monarchy” sufficiently 
showed unity. On June 23 the advocates of 
the long threefold name won the day. 


neg 

























































HUNGARY’S STRUGGLE FOR A 
SECURE FOOTING 


Premier Bethlen abolishes military investigations and the censorship of press telegrams 
—Resentment against Austria’s border claim and the supposed menace of the Little 


Entente 


[PERIoD ENDED JULY 10, 1921] 


HE Government is trying its best to 
T put Hungary on a stable footing, but 

the task is inherently difficult because 
of the stern measures included in the Peace 
Treaty. About the middle of June the Cabi- 
net’s position became unstable because of 
the attitude of the Farmers’ Party, the 
principal group in the National Assembly. 
For a short period it seemed that it would 
have to resign, but the danger was averted 
through a meeting of the Farmers’ Party, 
at which the Premier and Count Gideon 
Baday, Minister of the Interior, appeared 
and gave satisfactory explanations, eliciting 
a vote of confidence. 

When a budget was offered in the Na- 
tional Assembly for the first time since 
the war, the question of the abolition of 
certain exceptional measures required by 
the Bolshevist danger was much discussed. 
An overwhelming majority approved the 
Government’s contention that precautions 
must still be taken against Bolshevism, al- 
though it was no longer necessary to main- 
tain all the measures of that kind put into 
effect in time of acute danger. Count 
Bethlen, the Premier, announced that the 
system of military investigations would 
cease on July 1. He also stated that censor- 
ship of telegrams had been abandoned and 
that a special committee would shortly 
revise all orders for internment. There 
were only 700 persons still detained in in- 
ternment camps, of whom half were Com- 
munists and the other half notorious prof- 
iteers and thieves, he said. 

That Hungary has not recovered from 
the Bolshevist shock is indicated by a new 
Press bill, presented to the National As- 
sembly by Minister of Justice Tomesanyi. 
One section provides that all periodicals 
found guilty of advocating the overthrow 
of lawful government or social order by 
violence shall be suspended, and that in 
cases where great moral turpitude is fully 


in evidence, such suspension shall be indef- 
inite. This is in addition to heavy fines 
and imprisonment if circumstances warrant 
it. The act would also establish joint and 
several responsibility on the part of the 
author, publisher and managing editor. 
These provisions are drastic deviations from 
the old Press act, which knew no suspen- 
sion, especially indefinite suspension, and 
prohibited only the vending and the sending 
through the mails of printed matter where 
immorality was involved. The bill is en- 
countering much hostile criticism. Even the 
so-called Christian papers fail to hail it as 
@ progressive measure and warn the Min- 
ister that the act would be a two-edged 
sword which could be turned upon any 
patriotic and really constructive press 
should power slip into the hands of vicious 
elements. 

The finance wizard, as Minister Hegediis 
is fondly called, for the first time since the 
war, has offered a detailed budget to the 
National Assembly. The deficit of the past 
financial year amounted to 6,500,000,000 
Hungarian crowns. The larger part of this 
deficit accumulated before Hegedus as- 
sumed responsibility, and he promises that 
through an intricate method of taxation he 
will stabilize State finances. When he ac- 
cepted the portfolio, he said he would re- 
main in office only one year, within which 
period he hoped to make a clean slate for 
his successor. His half year in office has 
brought about many a desired change. On 
the whole, the nation’s confidence is un- 
shaken in this masterful man, although he 
is not without critics. He has his own ways 
and proceeds unfalteringly. 

The question of relinquishing dominion 
over the three western counties and ceding 
them to Austria is still a thorn in the side 
of Hungary. For a long time hope was 
cherished that this question would be left 
to the parties immediately interested, but 
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on June 26 Hungary was said to have re- 
ceived a note from the Entente commanding 
her unconditionally to hand over this ter- 
ritory to Austria. France and Czechoslo- 
vakia are mainly blamed for the order, 
since it is thought that France desires, by 
this “ donation,” to counteract the move- 
ment in Austria to align with Germany, 
while Czechoslovakia’s motive is to effect 
immediate intercourse with the Jugoslavs 
through a corridor thus gained and so find 
eecess to the Adriatic. Hungary is bitter 
because she still maintains that she fought 
fer Austrian interests in the war and that 
now she is compelled to enrich the very 
ceuntry to which she owes her downfall. 
Completion of the Little Entente, to which 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia 
are parties, is causing Hungary to ask the 
nations of the big Entente whether it is 
their intention to stifle her. In the Hun- 
garian interpretation the Little Entente 
can have no other object than to find an 
excuse for military action whenever the 
time seems ripe. Under such conditions, the 
leaders say, it is doubtful whether any Gov- 
ernment could bring order out of chaos. 
Hungary’s application for membership in 
the League of Nations will be passed upon 
at the session scheduled for Sept. 5, in Ge- 
neva. The selection of Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi as Vice Chairman of the Foreign As- 
sociation, which assembled in Geneva early 
in June, is interpreted as a good omen for 
Hungary in her future association with the 
great nations. Apponyi’s candidacy was 
endorsed by all the powers, but he declined 
the honor for ethical reasons. He assumed, 
however, the Chairmanship of the Hun- 
gavian-American Society in Budapest, 
which was created to foster good relations 
between the two countries, and began its 
activities by the observance of the Fourth of 






RAVELERS arriving at Antwerp in 
June reported that unrest among Amer- 
ican negroes employed by an American 
firm in the Belgian Congo was causing dis- 
quietude, although armed rebellion was at 





NEGRO UPRISING IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 
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July. At the statue of George Washington, 
in the City Park of Budapest, an inspiring 
address was delivered by Count Apponyi, to 
which Grant Smith, the American High 
Commissioner, made a suitable reply. 

Transylvania having come under Ruma- 
nian administration, the fate of the Hun- 
garian Unitarian Church, the Mother 
Church of Unitarianism, is endangered, ac- 
cording to Dean Nicholas Jézan. Only 10,- 
000 Unitarians are under Hungarian juris- 
diction, he said, while the other 70,000 must 
stay under Rumanian rule, their religious 
liberties being trampled upon. 

The spotlight was turned upon the ac- 
tivities of the so-called Hungarian emi- 
grants in Vienna in a recent trial there in 
which Schuller-Sullay was indicted for for- 
gery. In his testimony the accused declared 
that William Bohm, a high official during 
the communist régime in Hungary, hired 
him to forge State documents so as to show 
that the Hungarian “ white’ Government 
had put a price upon the heads of the es- 
caped Communists and was: preparing to 
make war upon the succession States. The 
defendant explained, under cross-examina- 
tion, that the object of the whole conspiracy 
was to cast odium upon the Hungarian 
Government and furnish material for prop- 
aganda in the foreign press. The Hun- 
garian authorities recently caught in Szeged 
a man named Reismann, alias Paul 
(Wieder) Telegdi, an emissary of the Hun- 
garian Bolshevist colony in Vienna, who 
was commissioned to start agitation in 
military barracks against the Government, 
and especially to arouse discontent among 
farm hands, with a view to impeding the 
harvest. He had been active for many 
months and had sent: reports regularly to 
the Vienna headquarters. 


an end. The negroes had been receiving a 
newspaper which, the travelers say, incited 
them to rebellion, and at the village of 
Kenshasa they organized a sort of army 
ecujpped with rifles and ammunition. 



















































Y a formal agreement, the text of which 

was made public on June 12, Belgium 
has displaced Germany as the protector of 
the Duchy of Luxemburg. All customs 
formalities between Belgium and Luxem- 
burg are abolished, and wherever the 
Duchy is not represented by its own con- 
sular agents Luxemburg’s interests will be 
placed in the hands of Belgian consular of- 
ficers. All Luxemburg money is to be re- 
placed by Belgian money, with the excep- 
tion of bills less than 10 francs to a total 
of 25,000,000 francs. The Luxemburg rail- 
road system is consolidated with that of 
Belgium and handled by a single adminis- 
tration. Luxemburg is to receive a loan of 
175,000,000 francs, to be raised by a Bel- 
gian financial group, on which Luxemburg 
is to pay 2 per cent., the remaining interest 
to be paid by Belgium. 

King Albert and Queen Elizabeth arrived 
in London on July 4 for their visit of state 
to England, accompanied by a numerous 
suite. A banquet was given for them at 
Buckingham Palace, and the next day they 
were guests of the city at the Guildhall. 
The first Court ball since 1914 was given 
at Buckingham Palace on July 7 in their 
honor. 

Belgium, according to cabled reports on 
June 80, had received an order for 95,000 
tons of steel rails for the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. The bid entered by the United 
States was the largest, $59.84 a ton; that 
of England came next at $52.36. Germany 
bid the lowest, $35.48, but the contract was 
given to Belgium for $387.40 a ton. 

The new American immigration laws are 
causing congestion at the port of Antwerp, 


HE State Department at Washington 
issued a statement on June 23, 1921, 
regarding sequestrated American properties 
in Germany. In compliance with the pro- 
visions of a decree of Jan. 11, 1920, the 
German Government had already released 
some of the property held by the Custodian 
of Enemy Property on the application of 
the legitimate owner. American cash hold- 


BELGIUM NOW LUXEMBURG’S PROTECTOR 
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especially as regards Poles, a number of 
whom are being left behind by each steam- 
er and are unable to find shelter. More 
than 3,000 emigrants were left stranded at 
Antwerp up to June 16. 


The Belgian Red Cross on June 14 an- 
nounced that it had purchased one gram of 
radium in Colorado for 1,000,000 franes, or 
about $80,000 at the prevailing rate of ex- 
change. 


HOLLAND—Official announcement was 
made on June 18 of the resignation of the 
Dutch Cabinet, chiefly due to the defeat in 
the Second Chamber of an essential clause 
in the new army bill proposing a reduction 
in forces. The actual resignation, however, 
was postponed on account of the visit _of 
the Crown Prince of Japan. This visit was 
beleved at The Hague to be the preliminary 
to an effort of Japan to effect 2 rapproche- 
‘ment with Holland, more especially in the 
Dutch East Indies. In reply to Queen Wil- 
helmina’s telegram, sent after the Prince 
had left, the Emperor sent a very cordial 
dispatch, expressing great hope for closer 
economic relations between Japan and the 
Dutch colonies. Some disquietude, however, 
was caused by the fact that Japan had fol- 
lowed America’s example and demanded 
participation in the exploitation of the 
colonial oil fields. As in the case of the 
United States, Holland declined the request. 


Dr. J. C. A. Everwijn was selected as 
Minister of Holland to the United States on 
June 22. He was head of the commercial 
section of the Ministry of Agriculture, In- 
dustry and Commerce, is 44 years old and 
belongs to an o!d aristocratic Dutch family. 


AMERICAN PROPERTY 


ings, however, had not been generally re- 
leased. The Washington statement an- 
nounced that the German Government had 
decided to release all American properties 
still held. Requests for further releases 
were to be addressed to the Information 
Office of the Alien Property Custodian, 
Verlaengerichte Hedemapitzsirasse, 11, Ber- 
lin. 





THE CZECHOSLOVAK ALLIANCE 
WITH RUMANIA 


[PERIOD ENDED JULY 10, 1921] 


4 agers young Czechoslovak Republic is 
struggling to maintain a general eco- 
nomic, political and educational balance. Its 
foreign policies are shaped to obtain com- 
parative national security. For this pur- 
pose it has entered into an alliance with 
Rumania, the terms of which were re- 
cently given out officially. Important pro- 
visions in the treaty are these: 

Should Hungary, without being provoked, 
attack either Czechoslovakia or Rumania, 
the other contracting party will aid the one 
attacked. 

Authorities of both Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania will, by mutual agreement, outline 
the military arrangements necessary to make 
the alliance effective. 

Neither of the contracting parties. shall 
enter into any treaty without first consulting 
the other. 

To make sure that both Governments shall 
act in concert for realization of the peace 
program, they agree to inform each other 
about intended measures of foreign policy 
touching their relations with Hungary. 

This agreement shall be in force for two 
years, beginning from the day of ratification 
by both parties. At the expiration of this 
time limit, either party is free to withdraw 
from the alliance, but in the absence of such 
declaration this alliance shall automatically 
continue in force for the period of six 
months. 

This treaty, quite logically, spreads a 
sense of security so far as the territorial 
integrity of the new republic is concerned. 
Quite as logically it does not tend to allay 
discontent in the camps of the German, 
Magyar and Ruthenian population, and even 
among the Slovaks there is manifest disap- 
proval. The Germans and Magyars wish to 
realign themselves with Austria and Hun- 
gary respectively. The Ruthenians and Slo- 
vaks are more anxious to obtain autonomy, 
even though many of them favor living 
under Hungarian rule, and they appreciate 
the fact that the foregoing treaty will bring 
them anything but realization of their 
wishes. 

The Hungarian population of the City of 
Kassa staged a demonstration there on June 
18, demanding autonomy for Slovakia. The 
mass meeting was called by the Christian 
Socialists, and Louis Kormendy-Ekes, a 
member of the National Assembly in 


Prague, was the principal speaker. He 
charged that his party was abused, that un- 
Christian ideas guide the Government, that 
taxes are excessive, inasmuch as people en- 
gaged in industries and commerce pay 60 
per cent. of their income and owners of land 
pay more than twenty times. what they used 
to pay before the war. He charged also 
that all succession States honor war bonds, 
the only exception being Czechoslovakia. He 
criticised military preparations, charging 
that fully 5,000,000,000 sokols are expended 
for the maintenance of a large army, and 
that other State functions suffer in propor- 
tion. 

Landowners of the country, especially 
those of Slovakia, eagerly look forward to 
the proposed land reform. According to 
plans, all tracts composed of more than 150 
tillable hectares and woods of more than 
250 hectares will be expropriated. No cash 
will be paid to the owner, but bonds given, 
which will draw 3 per cent. interest and 
amortization at the rate of one-half of 1 per 
cent. The bonds will mature in fifty years. 
The price to be paid will be regulated ac- 
cording to prevailing prices in the years 
1918-15, and will be paid at the present rate 
of exchange. The land thus obtained by the 
State will be leased out to the legionaries, 
and only the remainder to others who can 
prove they have the necessary capital for 
cultivation. In meritorious instances the 
State would advance a loan to the extent of 
90 per cent. of the official valuation, and 
the loan also is payable in fifty years. The 
land will be expropriated irrespective of its 
ownership. Although the law will apply to 
the: whole country, it is charged that it is 
mainly directed against Hungarian land- 
owners, against estates and churches in Slo- 
vakia and against German-Austrian owners 
in Bohemia. Comparatively few Czechs will 
lose their lands. 

Dissatisfaction 
because of the 
prices of food and other necessities. 


is increased in Slovakia 
striking dissimilarity in 
While 
flour costs 4 sokols a kilogram in Prague 
and 6.24 in Bohemia, the populace in Slo- 
vakia is obliged to pay 7.73 for the same 
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staple. In general, it is charged that while 
articles produced in Slovakia cost but a tri- 
fle more in Bohemia, those imported from 
Bohemia cost from 35 to 40 per cent. more 





in Slovakia. This is termed discriminative, 
and is mainly responsible for the existing 
discontent. (See also articles, pp. 834 and 
844.) 


RUMANIANS AND MAGYARS 


To the Editor of Current History: 

The events which took place in the east- 
ern corner of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy are still too near in time to al- 
low us to have a clear and far-reaching 
view of this new world issued out of the 
ruins of a broken empire. The repercus- 
sions of the desperate struggle which di- 
vided the Magyars and the non-Magyar 
peoples of old Hungary still last and, alas, 
will go on a long while, because there will 
always be pretexts and especially interests 
enough to prevent an amiable settlement. 

Let us take the relations between Ru- 
manians and Magyars. Each side is over- 
busy in accusing the other. The Rumanians 
accuse the Magyars of trying to incite the 
Magyar people of New Rumania against 
the Rumanian State; the Magyars com- 
plain that the Rumanian persecution in 
Transylvania is growing more and more in- 
tolerable. 

Is there really a Rumanian oppression of 
the Magyars? I dare say, with the utmost 
sincerity, that no such oppression exists. 
These new citizens of Greater Rumania 
have, perhaps, many causes to complain of 
the Rumanian authorities; they have rea- 
sons enough to be discontented with the new 
situation, but these complaints are general, 
this discontent is no Magyar monopoly. 
You wiil find discontent among all classes; 
it is a universal sickness caused by the war 
and to be found in all the countries of Eu- 
rope. 

However well the Magyar complaints 
may be founded, they can hardly be as- 
cribed to any Rumanian intolerance. This 
alleged oppression is rather a state of mind 
than a positive fact. It is based above all 
on the cifficulty of forgetting, for the one 
as for the others. The Magyars cannot for- 
get that they have ceased to be the masters, 
the omnipotents of yesterday; the Ru- 
manians cannot forget that during many 
long centuries they had to suffer great in- 
justice. These sentiments lead the Magyars 


to consider each act of the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment as persecution; and sometimes the 
same motives lead Rumanians to acts of in- 
dividual vengeance, which, without being 
pardonable, are, nevertheless, human and 
comprekensible. There is by no means a 
change of parts; the oppressed of yester- 
day have not turned into the oppressors of 
today. There is only taking place a politi- 
cal expropriation of the overmighty to the 
profit of those who before have been de- 
prived of rights—perhaps a forced expro- 
priation, but a legitimate one. And can any 
new and just division of rights and duties 
be accomplished without the protest of those 
who must give? 

I expect the remark that there is in ques- 
tion the expropriation of a whole people. 
Not at all. The Magyars are keeping all 
their national rights and are restoring to 
the Rumanians the rights they had taken— 
rights which are not necessary to the Mag- 
yars to live a free national life. They only 
are expropriated of their privileges. 

A striking example: In a small Ru- 
marian town the former Hungarian State 
had established a school. The language of 
this school was the Magyar, though the 
whole Magyar population of the town was 
not even fifty souls. Does it mean oppres- 
sion of the Magyars if the Rumanian lan- 
guage is reinstated in its natural rights? 
But this town is only one among a thousand. 

Magyar life has nowhere been hindered 
in its natural development. Only Rumanian 
life has begun to manifest itself, too. The 
struggle has been so violent, the heads are 
still so excited, that the voice of reason 
cannot be listened to. But anger and pas- 
sion will pass and an understanding will 
come, because it must come. Let time act, 
and it will heal man-caused wounds. And 
above all, since it is impossible to do justice 
to all, let us try to do as little injustice to 
any one as can be done. 

I. SCHIOPUL. 


Bucharest, Rumania, June, 1921. 
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LL through the month of June the Coun- 
A cil of the League of Nations listened to 
complaints of Albania about the en- 
croachments of Serbs and Greeks upon her 
territory. Both the Greek and Jugoslav 
delegates pleaded guilty, but insisted that 
events subsequent to 1913 had made the 
London and Florence Treaties of that year, 
defining the Albanian frontiers, wholly ob- 
solete. The matter came up before the 
Council on June 26 for decision. Consider- 
ing the matter as one of adjustment of dead 
treaties rather than interpretation of living 
ones, the League Council decided to refer 
the matter to the Council of Ambassadors. 
Against this decision the Albanian delega- 
tion, headed by Bishop Noli, who is a grad- 
uate of Harvard University, strongly pro- 
tested, declaring that the Council of Am- 
bassadors dealt only with questions between 
victors and vanquished, whereas Albania 
had been neutral. A new memorandum of 
charges against the Greeks and Jugoslavs 
was filed by the delegation. 

The friction between the Albanians and 
the Greeks has been especially bitter on 
account of the Greek war upon the Turkish 
Nationalist leader, Mustapha Kemal, with 
whom, Greece has alleged, the Albanians, 
who are the Turks’ co-religionists, stand in 
a relation of complicity. The boundary dis- 
pute between Greece and Albania was pre- 
sumed to have been settled in the Winter of 
1919-20 by the exchange of protocols be- 
tween the Governments of Great Britain, 
France, [taly and the United States. The 
arrangement then made, however, was mod- 
ified in favor of Albania by the subsequent 
treaty between Italy and Albania, nego- 
tiated by the Italian diplomat, Count Man- 
zoni, a year ago. Further adjustments re- 
mained pending. Meantime the town of 
Koritza, of mingled Greek and Albanian 
population, and a bone of contention be- 
tween the two countries, was administered 
by Albania. The Greeks in the town com- 
plained of being pressed into the Albanian 
military service, of confiscation of the earn- 


ALBANIA’S FEUD WITH GREECE 


Conflict over territorial claims in Albania aggravated by the Greek war in Turkey— 
Spies caught distributing anti-Greek propaganda from Mustapha Kemal 
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ings of returned Greek immigrants, with 
other similar charges. 

Tm the first week of May the Greeks were 
cutraged by Albanian attacks upon the 
Greek church of St. George. On the Thurs- 
day preceding Good Friday, first of all, 
some Albanian officers, led by an Albanian 
priest named Premiti, broke into the church 
during service and demanded that the mass 
be said in the Albanian language. The 
priests complied, but the next day the 
Greek Metropolitan protested to the Al- 
banian Governor against this indignity. A 
day later the Greek Metropolitan myste- 
riously disappeared and an armed attack 
was made upon the Greeks during a pro- 
cession, with the result that eleven Greeks 
were killed and several wounded; the Al- 
banians lost about the same number. 


Next came the trouble over Chimarra, 
also in Albanian territory. Chimarra is a 
small port opposite Northern Corfu, at the 
foot of the Acroceranian Mountains, and 
has been celebrated both by Horace, the 
Latin poet, and by our English Byron. Chi- 
marra came out openly proclaiming its 
union with Greece. The Albanian Govern- 
ment at once sent an ultimatum, bidding 
the people recognize Albanian sovereignty. 
They were about to give way when Greek 
mountaineers flocked into the port and or- 
dered them to defy the Albanians. The 
Albanian-Greek feud, thus intensified, was 
made still more bitter by an event which 
occurred in Greek territory, south of the 
frontier. 

At this point some Moslem Albanians 
were arrested by the Greek authorities as 
spies. A search revealed the fact that these 
men carried Turkish propaganda literature, 
printed at Angora. The prisoners declared 
that they had received this literature for 
distribution from a certain French Senator, 
who had recently passed that way on a mis- 
sion to Albania. Identifying this alleged 
distributer as Senator Godard, the Athens 
press at once began to accuse the French 
Government of inciting insurrection among 
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the Moslems of Greece. These attacks 
brought a denial from M. de Billy, the 
French Minister at Athens, who declared 
that Senator Godard had come on private 
business and had no Turkish propaganda 
material in his possession. 


A further examination of the effects of 
the alleged spies revealed part of a speech 
delivered by Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish 
Nationalist leader, delivered before the 
Grand Parliament at Angora on May 10, 
which seemed to place the origin of the 
propaganda beyond doubt. The extract 
trom the speech read as follows: 


Owing to the geographical situation of Al- 
bania we cannot maintain direct communica- 
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tion with that country. But we gladly con- 
sented to the request of the Albanian officer's, 
who asked our permission to return to their 
country and organize Albanian forces 
against the Greeks. We, as Mussulmans, 
take the greatest interest in Albanian affairs, 
and consider that Albania needs our assist- 
ance against Greek aggression. It is our 
sacred duty to give aid to our coreligionists. 
No Turkish officer has left Angora, but 
Nouredin Pasha, the commander of one of 
our Smyrna divisions, has proceeded to Al- 
bania with 200 Albanian officers who had 
come to Asia Minor to help us, but who, I 
judged, would do more effective work in 
their own land. Greece has become the 
enemy, not only of Albania, but of all the 
Levantine races, and the Balkan States 
should recognize this as Albania has already 
done. 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE’S PROBLEMS 
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HE text of the three defensive treaties 

which form the backbone of “ The Little 
Entente ”” — Czechoslovakia - Jugoslavia, 
signed Aug. 14, 1920; Czechoslovakia-Ru- 
mania, April 23; Rumania-Jugoslavia, June 
8—is now at hand. All contain a preamble 
and six articles, and the last two follow 
the first (See CURRENT History for Janu- 
ary, page 73) in all essential particulars. 
In each case should Hungary make an un- 
provoked attack upon one of the parties the 
other shall come to the rescue; meanwhile 
military conventions shall define that aid, 
and other conventions shall lay down a com- 
mon foreign policy, which shall be based 
upon the execution of the Treaties of 
Trianon and Neuilly. 


Almost simultaneously the “ fathers ” of 
“The Little Entente,” Dr. Benesh at Prague 
and Take Jonescu at Bucharest, expounded 
the treaties along the foregoing lines; but 
the latter added, what had already been 
imparted privately to CURRENT History by 
the Rumanian Legation and printed in 
these columns: 


The second part of the great political pro- 
gram will be the conclusion of an alliance 
between Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, Greece, and, as soon as expedient, 
Bulgaria. , 


In commenting upon this statement the 
Sofia Echo of Bulgaria, on June 16, re- 
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minded its readers that the Bulgarian 
Government had three times attempted a 
rapprochement at Belgrade, but without 
avail. However, it had hopes of an invita- 
tion from Prague or Bucharest. Conversa- 
tions with Rumanian, Serb and Czechoslovak 
diplomats reveal the fact that, while none 
questions the correct attitude of M. Stam- 
bolisky, the Bulgar Premier, which has 
gained for his country admission to the 
League of Nations and a good measure of 
esteem from several chancelleries, there 
are, nevertheless, elements in Bulgaria, 
whether reactionary or communistic, which, 
in the event of Greek reverses in Asia 
Minor, might seek to combine with Kem- 
alist and Bolshevist elements to stir up 
trouble in Thrace. With this fear removed, 
it is added, the way will be open for Bul- 
garia to enter “ The Little Entente.” 

As to the case of Greece, neither Dr. 
Benesh nor M. Joneseu nor M. Pashitch, 
the Serbian promoter of “The Little En- 
tente,” can be particularly enamored of 
Constantinian Greece—they who are the 
personal friends and admirers of Venizelos. 
However, they recognize the paramount 
importance to Balkan and European peace, 
and believe that no domestic changes in 
Greece should be allowed to upset a settle- 
ment by any other State desirous of fishing 
in troubled waters. 
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SCANDINAVIA’S FIGHT AGAINST 
BOLSHEVISM 


How an elaborate revolutionary plot, subsidized with Russian money, was crushed by 






Sweden—Norway’s effective way of handling a Bolshevist-led general strike—Russia’s 


WEDEN has been much commended in 
S the press of the world for her loyalty 
in abiding by the decision of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations (June 24), 
that the Aland Islands shall remain under 
Finland’s sovereignty. The islands are to 
be neutralized from a military standpoint, 
and the population is to receive the guaran- 
tees recommended by the Elkus commission. 
Hjalmar Branting, former Prime Minister 
of Sweden, protested against the decision, 
saying, in part: 

The Swedish Government cannot refrain 
from expressing the fear that the Council 
has badly shaken the confidence of all peo- 
ples, and more particularly those who, like 
Sweden, long have ‘striven for a realization 
of international law and who had felt that 
the League of Nations had been created to 
place the world under the reign of this law. 
He agreed, nevertheless, to recognize the 

decision, regarding it as the duty of a mem- 
ber of the League to do so, even though it 
was a bitter disappointment to his country 
and to the Aland delegates at Geneva. Even 
so, the decision cannot be regarded as final; 
for the next day the Russian Soviet notified 
the League and all other parties concerned 
that Russia still considered itself interested 
in the Aland question and protested against 
its being settled definitely. The note of 
protest contained a reference to the treaty 
of 1856, made at the close of the Crimean 
war, after the British and French fleets 
had destroyed the Russian fortress of 
Bomarsund on the largest of the Aland 
Islands. By its terms Russia guaranteed 
that the islands should not be fortified, but 
broke its pledge early in the World War. 


This demand of Russia to be considered 
in the settlement lends significance to the 
Bolshevist plot, detected by the Swedish 
police in the second week of June, to start a 
revolution simultaneously in Sweden, Nor- 
way and Finland. The precipitation of the 


dissatisfaction with the Aland Island settlement leaves a cloud on the horizon 
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Norwegian general strike was regarded as 
the advance action of this movement. The 
chief conspirator in Sweden was a journal- 
ist, Jacobsen. The others arrested were all 
Finns, former members of the Finnish Red 
Guards, and all the persons in custody were 
considered members of a gang directed 
from Moscow. Among the documents seized 
were instructions to agents to get particu- 
lars about Swedish army, navy and air 
forces. Arrests continued through June 17, 
and investigations were expected to last for 
several weeks. Raids in Northern Sweden 
resulted in the arrest of four Finnish com- 
munists, suspected of having set fire to large 
sawmills, and in the flight of many com- 
munists to the coast in the hope of escap- 
ing by sea. In the State Council it was 
decided to expel Wallenius, the Finnish 
chief of the Stockholm organization, as a 
particularly dangerous person. Several of 
the Finnish Red Guards arrested had been 
living luxuriously in Stockholm. Others 
worked as miners in the northern iron-ore 
fields. It was found that extensive subter- 
ranean works had been carried out at 
Boden, Sweden’s largest fortress, situated 
near the Finnish frontier. 

This revolutionary organization in Sweden 
dates back to 1918, when many Finnish Red 
refugees came over the frontier on false 
passports. Later a committee of six was 
formed, and in April, 1919, a Red officers’ 
school was established. For their equip- 
ment Lenin arranged to establish a special 
clothing factory. However, the pupils 
pawned their uniforms and arms, and that 
part of the scheme fell through. The com- 
mittee of six arranged for the smuggling of 
jewelry from Soviet Russia into Sweden. 
Motorboats carried the goods to points on 
the Swedish coast, whence motorcars for- 
warded the goods inland, both boats and 
cars making regular trips for this purpose. 
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NORWAY—tThe.- general strike’ which 
grew out of the Norwegian seamen’s strike 
went down in a fortnight to crushing defeat 
before the efficiency of the nation-wide 
Community Aid Organization. The workers 
were sent back to work on June 10 without 
conditions and without having gained any- 
thing. This event was hailed in the Nor- 
wegian press as “a unique victory for so- 
ciety.” The Community Aid had kept the 
necessary industries going by furnishing 
volunteer social workers in all lines af- 
fected. The military was mobilized, but not 
used. The workers had to return to work 
individually, taking their chances of being 
re-employed. In the words of an editorial 
in Aftenposten (Christiania) : 

No strike was ever more lightly entered 
into, mor sooner ended with a more crushing 
defeat. Launched by a small band of Bol- 
sheviki, the strike necessitated great sacri- 
fices on the part of the laborers, but all in 
vain. The Bolshevist leaders learned that 
society is no plaything which they can beat 
to pieces like a child. The strike was broken 
by its own impossibility. 

The Norwegian Government recently in- 
troduced a bill proposing to substitute a 
system of rationing liquor, like that adopted 
in Sweden, for the present temporary sys- 
tem of absolute prohibition. The provision 
in the measure that all profits from the 
sale of alcohol be used to further social re- 
forms gives rise to many points of dispute. 


The question of compensation for the fif- 


teen Norwegian ships requisitioned in 
American shipbuilding yards by the United 
States on entering the war was submit- 
ted to the United States Senate, July 1, 
in the form of an arbitration agreement 
for ratification. This agreement was drawn 
up in conformity with the provisions of the 
arbitration convention between the two 
countries in 1908, and its negotiation fol- 
lowed the failure of the Norwegian claim- 
ants and the United States Shipping Board 
and Emergency Fleet Corporation to adjust 
the claims. These claims amounted to $14,- 
157,000. The Senate referred the arbitra- 
tion agreement to its Foreign Relations 
Committee. Its text was not made public. 
DENMARK—tThe marriage of Princess 
Margaret of Denmark and Prince René of 
Bourbon was solemnized in the Roman 
Catholic Church, Copenhagen, on June 10, 
in the presence of the King and Queen and 
other official personages. The Princess 





was accompanied by her father, Prince 
Valdemar, and the Prince René by his 
mother, the Duchess of Parma. The drive 
of the bride and bridegroom to the Amalie- 
borg Palace was a brilliant progress. The 
carriage was escorted by Hussars, and the 
cheering crowds covered it with flowers. 

A resolution urgently appealing to the 
Government to intervene in the industrial 
crisis that lies heavily on Denmark was 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of repre- 


(Times Wide World Photo) 
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sentatives of various industries invited by 
the Danish Chamber of Industry, June 15, 
to discuss means for dealing with the mat- 
ter. Influenced by the free-trade Agrarians, 
the Government had shown no desire to 
accede to the Social Democrats’ demand 
that it summon the Rigsdag. The Social 
Democrats had lately joined the Conserva- 
tives in pointing to protection as a solu- 
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tion of the difficulties, in view of the stress 
of German competition. 

The Fourth of July was made the oc- 
casion of a great Danish-American festival 
in the Rebild Hills of Jutland. Joseph C. 
Grew, the American Minister to Denmark, 
made an address which evoked great en- 
thusiasm from the thousands of Americans, 
Danish-Americans, and Danes present. 


RUSSIA IN DESPERATE STRAITS 


Lenin’s fight for economic reforms obstructed by radical Bolshevist leaders at the Third 
International Congress-—-Famine and rebellion faced by the Soviet-—The trade move- 
ment frorx Europe still weak 


HE Soviet newspapers bear eloquent tes- 
timony to the desperate efforts of the 
Bolshevist Government to retain power 

until conditions improve so as to make for 
permanency. From these papers it is ap- 
parent that Lenin’s far-sighted plans to im- 
prove the desperate state of affairs that 
now prevails have met with an ever-increas- 
ing opposition on the part of Bukharin, 
Zinoviev, Djerzinsky and other extremist 
leaders. Interesting information is given 
by the official organs of an extraordinary 
session of all the chief executive bodies held 
in Moscow on May 27, preparatory to the 
opening of the Third. International in June. 
The following official organizations were 
represented: The Soviet of People’s Com- 
missaries, the Soviet Revolutionary Military 
Council, the Labor Defense Council and the 
All-Russian Extraordinary Commission, 
otherwise known as the Cheka. 

The object of this extraordinary session 
was to discuss the crisis which faced the 
country. Since the beginning of May dis- 
quieting reports had been received from the 
interior, notably of a strong anti-Soviet 
movement, which was gaining momentum 
in the following provinces: Saratov, Orel, 
Ufa, Riazan, Vologda, Tambov, Cheliabinsk 
and Kursk. Food shortage was combining 
with the anti-Soviet propaganda of the Men- 
sheviki, the Revolutionary Socialists and 
the White Guard elements. A certain num- 
ber of Red Army units were being strongly 
disaffected by this movement. 

The meeting was stormy. Lenin was bit- 
terly attacked by the radicai leaders, who 


have made war on him since he declared for 
a partial return to capitalism and free trade. 
These leaders were for drastic action at 
home and for a continuance of the efforts 
of the Third International to work for revo- 
lution abroad. A speech by Lenin, pointing 
out the desperate economic condition of the 
{country, declaring that “the economic life 
of Russia is on the eve of a complete break- 
down,” and implying that the only recourse 
was to work for reconciliation in Russia and 
to comply, at least for the time being, with 
the demands of the Entente for a cessation 
of propaganda for world revolution, was 
howled down, and Lenin left the meeting. 

The extremists, led by Trotzky, Bukharin, 
Djerzinsky and Zinoviev, gave no sign of 
relenting in the drastic policy which they 
advocate. These leaders were all prominent 
in the new sessions of the Third Interna- 
tional, which opened in Moscow on June 19. 
The majority of the foreign delegates 
brought glowing accounts of revolutionary 
movements in Germany, France, England, 
Italy and elsewhere. These stories were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. The violent spirit 
of the extremists, however, was dampened 
by the conditions at home, alleged by Lenin 
and the conservative leaders to have been 
caused by the measures pushed through by 
the radicals. Leon Trotzky was greatly in 
the limelight. He led a procession of troops 
just before the Congress was opened. Ef- 
figies of Lloyd George, Premier Briand and 
other Entente leaders were greeted with 
jeers. 

The Congress was attended by delegates 
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from the brown and yellow peoples of the 
Near and Far East. Women delegates were 
in the majority. Zinoviev, in his opening 
speech, reviewed the standing of communism 
abroad, and advocated an unrelenting strug- 
gle against capitalism. Both Trotzky and 
Bukharin, who is head of the Left Wing of 
the Soviet Central Committee, and editor of 
the Moscow Pravda, made speeches to the 
women delegates, urging them to take an 
active part in “the revolutionary front” 
abroad. 
tion thus: “ We, in Russia, are exhausted, 
but must hold on at all costs. You on the 
outside must help, and strain every effort 
to make the existence of capitalism impos- 
sible.” 

At a session reported on June 28 Trotzky 
was appointed to draw up a manifesto to 
the world’s proletariat. Trotzky’s asser- 
tions that a conflict might be expected be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
and between Great Britain and France, were 
contested by the German delegates, who 
charged that Trotzky was overstressing fu- 
ture perspectives and ignoring immediate 
possibilities. Zinoviev declared for the 
strengthening of the communist parties 
abroad, demanding more mass action. He 
announced that the Executive Committee 
had decided to admit the British Labor Party 
and the French Socialist Party. Referring 
to the “splits” in nearly all the commu- 
nist groups abroad, he advocated iron 
discipline” to grapple with bourgeois ten- 
dencies. 

Zinoviev’s views on the latter point won 
out at the session of June 29, but only after 
a bitter contest. A number of delegates 
favored a compromise regarding the twen- 
ty-one points laid down by the 1920 Con- 
gress, but were voted down. As finally 
adopted, the resolution approved Zinoviev’s 
view that the Third International must in- 
sist on the full twenty-one points as a quali- 
fication for membership, authorized the 
sending of a threat to expel the Italian So- 
cialist Party unless it excluded all reform- 
ists, and threatened the Communist Labor 
Party of Germany with expulsion unless it 
united immediately with the more radical 
communist element. Further meetings of 
the Congress had not been reported up to 
the time when these pages went to press. 

An alleged plot to start a simultaneous 
communist revolution was revealed by the 


Bukharin summed up the situa- 
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police of Stockholm on June 9, following 
the arrest of a notorious Bolshevist leader 
in Kiruna, situated in the iron-mining dis- 
trict of Sweden. Papers were found impli- 
cating 400 Bolsheviki staying in Sweden, all 
of whom were to be deported. 

Grave conditions approaching famine were 
reported both in North and South Russia to- 
ward the middle of June. Food riots were 
going on at several points, and mutinies 
among the soldiers of the Red Army were 
feared, owing to a reduction of rations. 
Famine conditions in Kiev were said to be 
especially severe. In this district, Nation- 
alist societies were active in hunting down 
and killing the Bolshevist commissaries. 
lostility among the peasants and workmen 
was growing more and more open. 

The dearth of food was caused, in part, by 
the interruption of communications in West- 
ern Siberia by insurgent anti-Bolshevist ele- 
ments. The capture of Omsk and the revo- 
lutionary activities from there to Ekaterin- 
burg had demoralized all transportation. 
[For the chaotic situation in Siberia follow- 
ing the capture of Vladivostok by the anti- 
Bolshevist Kappelites, see the article on 
Siberia]. 

The much hoped-for relief from Europe 
was slow in materializing. It was reported 
on July 21 that shipments from the Scandi- 
navian countries, Germany and Great Brit- 
ain were still insignificant. Lenin’s plan 
to return some of the factories to private 
ownership was expected to result in the ex 
port of considerable raw material. Russia’ 
import trade through Esthonia and Latvia 
amounted for the month of May to 50,000 
tons, as compared with 35,000 tons for 
April. About half of the imports were food 
products. Royal honors were paid the 
Dutch steamer Alexander Polden when it 
arrived at Petrograd toward the middle of 
June with a cargo of herrings. Twenty car- 
loads of herrings were immediately unloaded 
and dispatched to Moscow. The inhabitants 
of Kronstadt and Petrograd gave way to 
great rejoicing. Food conditions in the 
former capital were said to be distressing. 
Only the day before the Dutch steamer ar- 
rived the Ekonomitcheskaya Zhizn wrote: , 
“The fate of the city is so tragic that no! 
comparison can be found in the world’s his- *. 
tory.” The mortality from famine and 
disease, this paper said, was greater than \ 
that caused by the engulfing of Pompeii. , 
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UNION OF THE CAUCASUS STATES 





Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia and Daghestan sign a compact of close economic and 
defensive union in the French capital, while their countries are held in Babylonian 


captivity by the Bolshevikt 


PECULIARLY interesting develo p- 
ment, in view of the situation prevail- 
ing in the Caucasus, was the union in 

Paris’ on June 10 of the three main Caucasus 
States, Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia, 
and a fourth State—the North Caucasus 
Republic of Daghestan—into a close eco- 
nomic and protective confederation. Nego- 
tiations for such a compact had been un- 
der way for some weeks, both in the Cau- 
casus and in France. The main movers in 
the agreement called on Premier Briand 
on June 22 and présented him with 
a copy of the articles of confed- 
eration. These delegates — M. Aha- 
ronian (Armenia), M. Topchibachev (Azer- 
baijan), M. Avalov (Georgia), and M. Tche- 
moyev (North Caucasus)—told M. Briand 
that the union had been formed in order 
to assure the various peoples of the Cauca- 
sus of their independence, to give them a 
democratic régime, and to make them eco- 
nomically self-sufficing. All four members 
of the group were to enjoy equal rights. 
All differences were to be submitted to ar- 
bitration. No foreign compacts were to be 
made without common discussion and con- 
sent. The four countries were to form a 
customs unit. Full freedom of international 
transit was to be accorded. No decrees or 
arrangements made by the Soviet régime 
now in power in the Caucasus were to be 
recognized by the new confederation. 

The ironic interest of this compact lies in 
the fact that Soviet Russia is in actual pos- 
session of the whole Caucasus territory. The 
situation prevailing there is briefly as fol- 
lows: Armenia, Azerbaijan and North Cau- 
easus have been for some time in Russian 
hands. Georgia, after maintaining inde- 


_ pendence for a considerable period, fell, on 
_ March 17, 1921, before an advance of the 


Soviet armies, its Government was over- 
thrown, and its political leaders were forced 
into exile. The Soviet rule is supreme in 
all these States. All the expelled Govern- 
ments are fighting for return. The moun- 
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taineers of Daghestan, from their rocky 
fastnesses, periodically give the Soviet new 
trouble. The Armenians have several times 
retaken Erivan, the Armenian capital, and 
lost it again; the city was last re-entered 
by the Red forces on April 2. Notices re- 
ceived on June 5 indicated that the dispos- 
sessed Armenians had joined forces in the 
provinces of Karabagh and Zanghezur, on 
the border between Armenia and Azerbai- 
jan, with the ousted Azerbaijani, who re- 
fuse to be reconciled to the despotic rule 
of the Soviet. The Georgian Government, 
headed by Schamyl, has taken refuge in 
the fortress of Gounib. 

Many atrocities were committed by the 
Russians in their invasion of. Tiflis, where 
corpses were piled in the squares. The Az- 
erbaijani, who had worked against Soviet 
rule on Georgian soil, received especially 
cruel treatment. Many of them were exe- 
cuted. Reports from Georgia and Azerbai- 
jan indicate that the Soviet rule is corrupt, 
despotic and inefficient. The price of ev- 
erything has enormously increased. Trans- 
port and food conditions are deplorable. 
The temper of these two peoples is hostile 
in the extreme to the Soviet administra- 
tion. Of this the Moscow leaders are very 
well aware, and they have shown a ten- 
dency to allow the local leaders more in- 
fluence than elsewhere in Sovietdom. Of 
this the recent oil concession at Baku 
granted to England by Azerbaijan gives 
some indication. 

Azerbaijan is particularly the object of 
anxiety on the part of outside Govern- 
ments, who have long competed for the rich 
resources of the Baku oil fields. The French 
formerly controlled these. Then came the 
Dutch, and lastly the Bolsheviki, who are 
exploiting the oil product vigorously. Thou- 
sands of barrels of oil are being sent to 
Soviet Russia every month. The recent con- 
cession to. England (reported from Latvia 
on June 11) shows that Great Britain in- 
tends not to be left out. Some observers 
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of the Caucasus situation declare that the 
union of Caucasus nations concluded in 
Paris shows that the French are again seek- 
ing for oil control. This view was repudi- 
ated by the Paris Temps, which commented 
as follows: 


It goes without saying that the French 
Government has not tried to influence their 
negotiations, or to derive any special benefit 
from them. It is natural that they should 
work in France, for France is the tradi- 
tional friend of those who fight for liberty. 
The Supreme Council of the Allies has recog- 
nized the independence of Armenia, <Azer- 
baijan and Georgia, and the fourth republic, 
that of the mountaineers of the Caucasus, is 
showing to the Bolsheviki that they will 
never rule tranquilly upon its soil. We hope 


that the Governments of these four Cauca- 
sus republics, when they shall have retaken 
possession of their countries, and. even be- 
fore, will succeed in establishing good rela- 
tions with the Turkish Government of An- 
gora. For the nations of the Caucasus, an 
accord with Turkey is an essential condition 
of their emancipation. Russia, their other 
neighbor, has need of emancipation herself 
ahead of everything else. 


The answer which may be given to those 
who see little value in the new compact of 
exiled Governments is this: Not so very 
long ago the present rulers of Czechoslo- 


_vakia and Jugoslavia were exiles in France 


and elsewhere. The plans and compacts 
which they made in foreign countries have 
now been translated into realities. 


THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES 


To the Editor of Current History: 


You have published, in your July issue, 
an article entitled “ Why Talaat’s Assassin 
Was Acquitted.” The author of that article, 
George R. Montgomery, ought to have men- 
tioned the book, “The Memoirs of Naim 
Bey,” from which he has bodily lifted the 
facsimiles of the telegrams and their trans- 
lations. “ The Memoirs of Naim Bey,” pub- 
lished by Hodder & Stoughton, London, was 
prepared by Aram Andonian, an Armenian 
journalist, who was deported from Con- 
stantinople to Der Zor. Andonian writes as 
follows in the introduction to his book as 
to how he secured these documents: 

For two years and a half I had been pur- 
sued by persecution, living in hiding, now in 
Aleppo, now in Damascus and Beirut, and 
sometimes in the Lebanon, till the English 
entered Aleppo, bringing liberty with them. 
Some friends from Adana then reminded me 
of Naim Bey, and promised to satisfy my 
great desire to see him. Considering his long 
term of office in the General Deportations 
Committee at Aleppo, it seemed to me that 
he ought to know a great deal—everything, 
in fact. 

‘‘The departure of the Turks from Aleppo, 
after the arrival of the English, was some- 
thing like the escape of criminals,’’ he said 
to me. 


‘*T, having a clear conscience, did not wish 
to join them, and I stayed.’’ 

As the Government of the Young Turks 
has caused the documents concerning the 
massacre of Armenians to disappear, we had 
no official evidence to show. It was this 
want which Naim Bey supplied by handing 
over to us a great many official documents, 
Ministerial telegrams and decrees to Gover- 
nors sent on behalf of the Ittihad Committee, 
which had passed through his hands during 
his term of office under the General Depor- 
tations Committee of Aleppo, some of which 
he had kept, perhaps fearing future respon- 
sibility; one part of those documents he has 
written from memory, and the most im- 
portant ones are photographed and published 
in the present work. 

In justice to Mr. Andonian and to the 
authoritative standard of your magazine 
these facts should be set forth. 

ARSHAG MAHDESIAN, 


Office of the New Armenian, 949 Broadway, 
New York, July 5, 1921. 

[The facsimiles of Talaat Pasha’s telegrams 
were reproduced from Aram Andonian’s ‘‘ Docu- 
ments Officiels Concernant les Massacres Ar- 
meniens,’’ published in Paris by H. Turabian, 
and it was from this French volume that Mr. 
Montgomery drew the main substance of his 
interesting article in CURRENT History. ‘‘ The 
Memoirs of Naim Bey ”’ evidently is the English 
translation of the original work just men- 
tioned.—Ebi7or. } 





THE CURIOUS MUDDLE OF THE 
GRECO-TURKISH WAR 


A month of vanished hopes and intrigues over the problems of the Near East—Greece 
rejects intervention while sleeping on her arms—Angora playing off one power against 
another—Turkish hostility concentrating on Great Britain 


[PEeRIoD ENDED JuLYy 10, 1921] 


HE situation in the Orient, down to 
July 10, became seemingly more mud- 
dled than ever—in spite of the reas- 

suring words of Winston Churchill, the 
British Colonial Minister, uttered in the 
House of Commons on June 14 about the 
necessity of Franco-British unity in the 
Near East;-.nor was’ the muddle clarified 
when Earl Curzon, the British Foreign 
Minister, went to Paris and joined with M. 
Briand and the Italian Ambassador in 
drafting a formula by which the good of- 
fices of the Entente might be used to in- 
tervene with the Nationalist Turks on be- 
half of Greece—a formula which the Turks 
rejected. 


The attempts at cordial co-operation by 
London, Paris and Rome were constantly 
thwarted by ignorance of the true situation, 
as shown by the press of these capitals re- 
acted upon by the obvious intrigues there 
of agents sent out from Angora. The situa- 
tion is so paradoxical that both Athens and 
Angora believe that each may profit by its 
continuance, as they imagine they observe 
the waning of the morale, if not the ma- 
terial strength, of the Entente. It will be 
shown, however, that both are nurturing an 
illusion: The seeking of an inexpensive 
formula on the part of the Entente really 
exhibits no signs of fundamental weakness. 


There have been few changes in the pure- 
ly military situation. The Greek and Na- 
tionalist armies still face each other, with 
periodic feint attacks at-various points. 
The Greek evacuation of the Ismid Penin- 
sula was followed by reported atrocities on 
both sides and the landing of American 
marines to protect American educational 
and missionary property and the lives of 
those identified with it. There was an un- 
confirmed report that General Gouraud, the 
French High Commissioner of Syria, had 
* renewed hostilities against the Kemalists. 


The British fleet came into full control of 
the strait and General Sir Charles Har- 
rington increased his army at Constanti- 
nople; but there was no change in the pro- 
claimed British neutrality, and the best the 
Greeks could believe from the situation was 
that an attack by the Kemalists on Con- 
stantinople would eventually bring Great 
Britain to their side. ‘Indeed, Austen 
Chamberlain, the Government leader in the 
House of Commons, intimated as much on 
June 23. But Mustapha Kemal Pasha has 
been careful not to provoke that contin- 
gency. 

The Greek army in Asia Minor, although 
arrayed in uniforms of various nations, 
possesses particularly good footgear, and 
a formidable, although varied, armament, 
and plenty of food. Its wages are not paid, 
but the Greek Government seems to have 
plenty of money for military necessaries. 
Where does the money come from? Opin- 
ion is divided in Athens between private 
American and British sources and the hy- 
pothecation of the $16,000,000 Greek bal-. 
ance still due on the Washington loan made 
M. Venizelos, the payment of which was 
stopped when King Constantine returned. 

In default of a meeting of the Supreme 
Council, which could not at the moment be 
arranged, Lord Curzon went to Paris on 
June 17 and returned to London on June 
20. Meanwhile, among other things, he had 
arranged, with the French Premier and the 
Italian Ambassador, an identical note to 
Greece. According to the account of Mr. 
Chamberlain in the House on June 23, this 
note expressed conviction that renewal of 
Greek and Turkish conflict in Asia Minor 
contained no prospects of enduring pacifi- 
cation of the East or a solution compatible 
with the real interests and ultimate capa- 
bilities of either party. So, as a mere dis- 
charge of international duty and as an ob- 
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ligation of friendship, they were prepared 
to attempt reconciliation if the Hellenic 
Government would place its interests in 
their hands. If outside intervention or ad- 
vice was found unacceptable, ,the abandon- 
ment of an action thus made fruitless 
would make the Greeks responsible for the 
consequences of a renewal of hostilities. 

The Greek Government was invited to 
return a prompt reply to this proposal. 
The three allied representatives then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the terms in question and 
arrived at a general agreement as to the 
lines on which they would proceed. 

On June 25 the Athens Government re- 
plied to the note declining politely to re- 
ceive the intervention of the Entente at 
that time. It pointed out that -Greece was 
merely striving to execute the Treaty of 
Sévres, to which all had been parties, and 
that the proposal of the Entente could not 
be considered: unless it guaranteed the 
rights of Greece in Smyrna and Thrace as 
set down in that instrument. The rest was, 
of course, open to arbitration. 

On June 6, Mustapha Kemal Pasha had 
issued a proclamation which read: 

We absolutely refuse to enter into pour- 
parlers with the British. Our military move- 
ment will have such repercussions that the 
liberation of the whole Moslem world will 
follow, and Egypt and India will become 
completely independent. 

In spite of this, General Harrington 
sought a personal conference with Kemal, 
suggesting as the places of meeting a Brit- 
ish warship and then Ineboli. The idea was 
abandoned on July 10, when it was reported 
that Kemal’s reply “was of such a nature 
that it was deemed useless for the British 
commander to make the visit.” 

It had, nevertheless, been reported that, 
in certain circumstances, Great Britain 
would be willing to withdraw its support to 
the Sultan’s Government at Stamboul and 
permit the Nationalists to occupy Constan- 
tinople. These rumors, as well as the as- 
sumption of power by General Harrington 
over the High Commissioners at Constanti- 
nopie, encouraged the French press to ad- 
vise its Government to take advantage of 
the situation and to assume the preponder- 
ant influence in the Near East supposedly 
about to be abandoned by Great Britain. 
It also suggested that General Harrington 
be rebuked for acting without consultation 
with the Interallied Commission: Rumors 
of the same doubtful character reached the 
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Paris press, on July 10, telling of a Balkan 
alliance with the aid of Kemal Pasha 
against Greece. It was said that this alliance 
had been hatched at Sofia and had found 
approval at Belgrade and Angora, and that 
its point of attack would be Thrace and 
Macedonia. It is obvious, however, that 
Pulgaria, which is on its good behavior to- 
ward the Entente, would not seriously in- 
stigate such an enterprise, and that Serbia, 
whatever its enmity toward the Greece of 
Constantine, would not engage in it. 

Meanwhile, Bekir Sami Bey, the Foreign 
Minister at Angora, who was obliged to re- 
sign when the treaties he had negotiated 
with France and Italy at London were de- 
nounced by the Grand Parliament at An- 
gora, has not been idle. He has been travel- 
ing from Angora to Rome and“from Rome 
to Paris and London, adding to the con- 
fusion by conflicting interviews. Both 
in Rome and Paris he. pointed out 
to interviewers that England alone was 
the obstacle which prevented a perfect un- 
derstanding between his Government and 
Italy and France. Of more importance as 
showing the trend of intrigue was the state- 
ment made to the Paris press in regard to 
his mission by Dr. Nihad Rechad Bey, the 
Angora representative there. Dr. Nihad 
said: 

Unfortunately, in Turkey there is a convic- 
tion that England has not yet given up the 
policy of utilizing the Greeks against the 
Turks, and has not yet decided to replace 
Greater Greece by the Ottoman Empire. * * * 
An essential factor in the Turkish situation 
is the fact that all parties believe that Great 
Britain is the dominating influence in the 
situation. All Turkish parties are unani- 
mous in believing that the recent Greek at- 
tack certainly found encouragement and even 
approval from certain British official quar- 
ters. * * * We are still waiting a geste 
britannique which shall strike the imagina- 
tion of the nation as of old. We wait in 
vain. 

At Angora, while Italy is quite ignored, 
anti-French propaganda has been replaced 
by anti-British. The semi-official Hakimiet 
Millie vigorously urges the defeat of Greece 
because it will be “ the first Moslem victory 
over Great Britain,” and adds: 

Outwardly powerful, Britain 
sembles a palace of cards. It is undermined 
by strikes, most of her industries are idle, 
thousands are bankrupt, millions are un- 
employed. The British Empire is beginning 
to totter. In fact, savage fanatical Europe 
is already in decomposition, and the Great 
Powers are passing through their last days. 


really re- 





HARD PROBLEMS IN PALESTINE 
AND MESOPOTAMIA 
An explanation of the new British policy in the Middle ‘East, and of: the obstacles it is 


encountering—French hostility to England’s plan for making Emir Feisal King of 
Mesopotamia—Papal protest against the Zionist enterprise in Palestine 


(EPERI0oD ‘HNDED JuLy 10, °1921] 


LTHOUGH the problems of the Near 
and Middle East, so far as they .affect 
France, Italy and Greece, still measurably 
depend upon the result of the conflict be- 
tween the last-named country and the 
Turkish Nationals, those affecting Great 
Britain depend more directly upon the ac- 
tion of the British Parliament on the rati- 
fication of the Palestine and Mesopotamia 
mandates. Such ratification would shift 
the responsibilities now being borne by the 
Imperial War, Colonial and India Offices 
to the shoulders of the United Kingdom, 
until, with the mandates fully executed, the 
Foreign Office would alone be concerned. 


Several events occurred in the last half 
of June which, while not perhaps bringing 
the day of ratification nearer, clearly re- 
vealed the drift of British policy away:from 
its original conception and emphasized the 
nature of new responsibilities. as well. 
These events were Pope Benedict XV.’s allo- 
cution in regard to Palestine, the speech of 
the British Colonial Minister on the situa- 
tion, the publication of the text of the Meso- 
potamia mandate, and the antagonistic 
comments of the French press in iregard to 
the change of British policy, although ‘this 
change had been shown to be more favorable 
to French interests. 


During the post-bellum régime of M. Veni- 
zelos in Greece, deductions made from ‘the 
speeches of Lord Curzon and A. J. Balfour 
revealed that the primary conception of the 
British policy was, in the first place, to cre- 
ate an auxiliary Greek ‘Empire controlling, 
by agreement with Downing Street, the 
whole littoral. of the Aegean, and dominat- 
ing the approaches to Constantinople; and, 
in the second place, to establish a series of 
dependencies, including. Palestine, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Kingdom of Hedjaz. 
With the volte-face of Greece, this policy 
has gradually given way before the exigen- 


cies of political events, and-a new one has 
developed, which ignores the aspirations of 
the Constantine régime and leaves France 
and Italy pretty much to their own devices. 
At the present time this new policy has 
reached the point where the seemingly tri- 
umphant progress made in Palestine has 
encountered formidable obstructions to its 
primary object—the establishment of a 
home land for the Jews. . This opposition; 
both internal and external, comes from the 
Catholic hierarchy, from Bolshevist .propa- 
gandists and from the Arabs, who have 
just dispatched to London an important 
delegation of malcontents. The Mesopota- 
mian policy, also, is now meeting ‘with 
strong objections from both the British tax- 
payer and the officially inspired French 
press; and Persia, thanks to the attitude of 
the United States, the repudiation of the 
Anglo-Persian Treaty and the intrigues of 
Lenin, seems very remote indeed from 
Downing Street. 


It is important to note that the diplo- 
matic relations between the Vatican and 
the Quai d’Orsay, restoring to France the 
prerogatives of the protecting power over 
Catholics in the Levant, had been fully re- 
established when the Pope, in the course of 
an allocution addressed to the secret Con- 
sistory of June 14, made the following dec- 
laration: 

The situation of Christians in Palestine 
net only is not improved, but has been made 
worse by the new civil arrangements which 
aim, if not in their author’s intention, at 
least in fact, at ousting Christianity from 
its previous position to put the Jews in its 
place. We therefore warmly exhort all Chris- 
tians, including non-Catholic Governments, 
to insist with the League of Nations upon 
the examination of the British mandate in 
Palestine. 

This language is plainer than is usually 
customary in Papal diplomacy. Still, it is 
consistent with the policy of the Vatican 
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first enunciated at the Consistory of March 
10, 1919, when the central idea was more 
or less veiled. 

Ever since Winston Churchill’s return 
from his mission to the Levant in early 
June, the British Parliament had eagerly 
awaited a statement from the Colonial Sec- 
retary. This statement was made in the 
House of Commons on June 14, and seemed 
to be the lecture of an observing traveler 
rather than the defense of an imperial 
policy. By deduction and inference, how- 


ever, it proved to be a defense, a very elo- 
quent defense. 


COLONIAL SECRETARY’S STATEMENT 


The Secretary reassured his hearers in 
regard to financial matters. Although the 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1919-20 
for Palestine and Mesopotamia had been 
between $350,000,000 and $400,000,000, he 
said, those of 1920-21, if the present policy 
continued unchecked, would not be more 
than between $45,000,000 and $50,000,000. 
As a basis for his ethnic and religious ob- 
servations on Palestine he stated the facts 
in regard to numbers—there were 500,000 
Moslems, 65,000 Christians and about 65,000 
Jews. He ignored the official complaints 
of Christians, but explained those of the 
Moslems on the ground that the enthusiastic 
declarations of the Zionist organizations 
through the world, with their ardent hope 
and aim of making Palestine a predomi- 
1antly Jewish country, peopled by Jews from 
all over the world, had alarmed the Arabs, 
who particularly 
Central Europe. This was a misconception, 
he declared. There had been brought into 
Palestine under the mandate only 7,000 
Jews, and future immigration would be 
limited to the capacity of the industries of 
the country to absorb it. 

At the beginning, the Colonial Secretary 
emphasized in a graphic manner the cir- 
cumstances which had caused the empire 
to assume its present responsibilities, and 
indicated, rather than described, the change 
of policy already noted, by showing how 
the affairs of the Middle East were being 
transferred from the India and War Of- 
fices to the Middle East Department of 
the Colonial Office—a bureau of his own 
creation at the urgent solicitation of the 
Prime Minister. The following is the 
illuminating background for superimposed 
future events, as he sketched it: 


feared the Jews from 
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During the war our Eastern army con- 
quered Palestine and Mesopotamia, overran 
both these provinces of the Turkish Empire, 
and aroused the Arabs and the.local inhabi- 
tants against Turkey. We uprooted the 
Turkish administration, and set up a military 
administration in its place. We gave pledges 
to the inhabitants that Turkish rule should 
not be introduced in these regions, and, in 
order to gain the support of the Arabs 
against the Turks, we, in common with our 
allies, made another series of promises to 
the Arabs that we would reconstitute the 
Arab Nation, and, as far as possible, restore 
Arab influence and authority in the liberated 
provinces, 


In regard to Palestine, a third promise 
was made in 1917 of an important character, 
that Great Britain would, if successful in the 
war, use her best endeavors to establish a 
Jewish national home in Palestine.» After 
the war we entered into the painful period of 
peace negotiations. The principle govern- 
ing the disposal of tne conquered Turkish 
provinces and of the German colonies was 
decided by the Supreme Council in Paris dur- 
ing 1919, and their conclusions were embodied 
in the Treaties of Versailles and Sévres and 
in the covenant of the League of Nations. 
They were. approved of on behalf of Great 
Britain by the whole Cabinet of those days, 
and acquiesced in by Parliament. Under 
these treaties we have solemnly accepted the 
position of mandatory power for Palestine 
and Mesopotamia. That is a serious respon- 
sibility. 

He then described the conditions in Meso- 

potamia which had led to the nomination 
of Prince Feisal as the head of State: 


First, a provisional native Government has 
been in existence for a good many months. 
It is our intention to replace this in the 
course of the Summer by a Government based 
upon an Assembly elected by the people of 
Irak, to install an Arab ruler who will be 
acceptable to the Assembly, and to create an 
Arab army for national defense. We have 
no intention of forcing upon the people a 
ruler not of their own choosing, but as man- 
datory power we cannot be indifferent to 
the choice. The situation is not free from 
delicacy or uncertainty, but I think I am 
right in leaving these matters in the hands 
of Sir Percy Cox, British High Commissioner. 
He is accustomed to deal with Arab nota- 
bilities, and I hope under his guidance the 
people will make a wise and free choice, but 
I think it necessary to state the view which 
the British Government takes of what would 
be the best choice of ruler. 


Broadly, there are two policies which can 
be adopted toward the Arab race. One is 
the policy of keeping them divided and using 
the jealousies of one tribe against another. 
The other policy, and the one which is alone, 
I think, compatible with the sincere fulfill- 
ment of our pledges, is to attempt to build up 
around the ancient capital of Bagdad, in a 
form friendly to Britain and her allies, an 
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Arab State which can revive and embody the 

old culture and glories of the Arab race. 

Of these two policies we have definitely 
chosen the ‘latter, and if yyou are to endeavor 
so to shape affairs in ‘the sense of giving 
satisfaction to Arab nationality you will, I 
believe, find that the ‘best structure ‘to ‘build 
around—in fact, the only available structure 
of this kind—is the house and family and fol- 
lowing of the Shereef of Mecca. It was King 
Hussein who, ‘in the crisis of the «war, :raised 
the Arab standard against the Turks. Of his 
sons, ‘who gathered around the standard, the 
Emir Abdulla and Emir Feisal are best 
known here, and both ‘have great influence in 
Irak. 

The adherents of the Emir Feisal -have sent 
him an invitation to present himself to the 
people and the Assembly which is soon to 
gather together, and I have caused the Emir 
Feisal,to be informed that no obstacle will 
be placed in the way of his candidature, and 
that, if chosen, he will receive the support 
of Great Britain. If he should prove ac- 
ceptable to the people and the Assembly 
a solution will have been reached which of4 
fers, in the opinion of the highest authori- 
ties, the best prospects for :a happy and pros- 
perous outcome, 

Mr. Churchill added that as soon as the 
Arab Government had been established and 
a ruler chosen, the British Government 
would then “enter into negotiations with 
that ruler to enable us to readjust our 
relations with Mesopotamia upon a treaty 
basis, thus recognizing in a more direct 
form their independence, and thus still fur- 
ther disengaging ourselves from the prob- 
lems, burdens and responsibilities of those 
embarrassing regions.” 

According to his information, there was 
more danger in Palestine at the present 
time than in Mesopotamia, although in the 
former place the trouble, if it arose, could 
be more easily dealt with. In regard to 
the Balfour declaration about Palestine be- 
ing cofhverted into a national home for 
Jews, he said: 

The difficulty about this promise of a na- 
tional home for the Jews in Palestine is 
that it conflicts with our regular policy to 
consult the wishes of the people in a manda- 
tory territory, and to give them representa- 
tive institutions as soon as they are fitted 
for them, which institutions they would cer- 
tainly use as a veto on all further Jewish im- 
migration. I believe, however, that with pa- 
tience and coolness and some good fortune 
we shall be able to find our way. The Brit- 
ish Empire has been puilt up by optimists 
and by positive assertions rather than ‘bad 
negations. 

There are in Palestine 500,000 Mussulmans, 
65,000 Christians and 65,600 Jews. There 
have been brought into Palestine this year 
under the Zionist scheme about 7,000 Jews, 
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This immigration, with the propaganda, has 
greatly alarmed and cxcited the Arab popu- 
lation. * *-* The Arabs ‘believe that ‘in a 
few years they are going to be swamped by 
scores of thousands -of immigrants, pushed 
off their lands, deprived of the scanty food 
of the country, and gradually lose control 
of their institutions and destiny. Asa matter 
of fact these fears ‘are quite Hlusory. * * * 

The Jewish immigration is being watched 
both from the point of .view of numbers and 
character. No Jews will be brought in be- 
yond ‘the number that can be provided for by 
the expanding development of the resources 
of the country. There is no doubt whatever 
that at the present time the country is 
greatly under-populated. Bs 

I defy any one seeing work of this kind not 
to feel that the British Government, having 
taken up their present position, cannot cast 
it aside or allow it to be rudely and brutally 
uprooted and overthrown by a fanatical Arab 
population attacking from outside. It would 
ke a. disgrace to allow this to take place. 
With a proper development of the resources 
of Palestine, and if Jewish capital is avail- 
able for the creation of irrigation works on 
the Jordan, I have no doubt there will be, 
year by year, new means of livelihood for a 
moderate number of Jewish immigrants, and 
that will conduce to the general prosperity 
of the country. 

I see no reason why there should not be a 
steady flow of Jewish immigrants into the 
country, accompanied by a general increase 
in the well-being of the whole population. 
We cannot possibly agree to allow the Jew- 
ish colonies to be wrecked or future tmmi- 
gration to be stopped without definitely ac- 
cepting the position that the word of Britain 
no longer counts through the East or the 
Middle East. 


The draft of the mandate for Mesopo- 
tamia follows the general scheme of the 
Palestine mandate (See CURRENT HISTORY 
for March, page 509), with the exception of 
certain details of procedure which will be 
pointed out, and the separate object for 
which each was made: the aim of the for- 
mer is the establishment of an independent 
Arab Nation; that of the latter is the es- 
tablishment of “a national home for the 
Jewish people.” 

Although the mandatory system has been 
introduced into the covenant of the League 
of Nations, the opposition in the British 
Parliament has not lost sight of the fact 
that there is nothing in the covenant im- 
posing a duty upon the United Kingdom to 
accept a mandate. This point was empha- 
sized the other day by Lord Robert Cecil in 
the House of Commons. But a mandate, 
when once accepted, cannot be modified in 
any way except by the consent of the Coun- 
cil cf the League of Nations. For this rea- 











son the British Parliament is scrutinizing 
the Palestine and Mesopotamia mandates 
with some care, lest the United Kingdom 
be committed to responsibilities beyond its 
strength. 


THE MANDATE FOR MESOPOTAMIA 


According to Article 1, the mandatary 
has the duty of framing, within three years 
from the date of the coming into force of 
the mandate, an “organic law” for Meso- 
potamia, which must be framed in consulta- 
tion with the native authorities and contain 
“provisions designed to facilitate the pro- 
gressive development of Mesopotamia as an 
independent State.” 


Article 2 defines the duties of the man- 
datary in regard to the maintenance of 
troops for defense and for the preservation 
of peace until the “ organic law” or Con- 
stitution shall go into effect. However, the 
control of foreign relations is entrusted to 
the mandatary (Art. 3), who is made re- 
sponsible (Art. 4) “for seeing that no 
Mesopotamia territory shall be ceded or 
leased to, or in any way placed under the 
centrol of, the Government of any foreign 
power.” 

The mandatary is to be responsible for 
observing that the judicial system estab- 
lished shall safeguard the interests of for- 
eigners, the law, and, “ to the extent deemed 
expedient,” the existing jurisdiction with 
regard to questions arising out of certain 
religious beliefs (Art. 6); and the manda- 
tary undertakes to insure to all “ complete 
freedom of conscience and the free exercise 
of all forms of worship, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals ” 
(Art 8). Articles 9 and 10 forbid discrim- 
ination against any religion, race or lan- 
guage and exact protection for mission- 
ary establishments. For these things the 
mandatary is responsible (Art. 11) as it 
is to see that there is no discrimination 
“against the nationals of any State mem- 
ber of the League of Nations (including 
companies incorporated under the laws of 
such State) as compared with the nationals 
of the mandatary of any foreign State in 
taxation, commerce or navigation, or in the 
exercise of industries or professions.” 

Upon the coming into force of the “ or- 
ganic law” an arrangement is to be made 
between the mandatary and the Mesopo- 
tamian Government “ for settling the terms 
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upon which the latter will take over public 
works and other services of a permanent 
character, the benefit of which will pass 
to the Mesopotamian Government,” and 
such arrangement is to be communicated 
to the League of Nations (Art. 15). An 
obligation is thrown upon the mandatary 
by Article 16 of making “to the Council 
of the League of Nations an annual report 
as to the measures taken during the year 
to carry out the provisions of the mandate.” 


FRENCH HOSTILE TO NEW POLICY 


In the course of his speech, Mr. Churchill 
had taken pains to reassure France in re- 
gard to the change of British policy in the 
Middle East. He said: 

The general policy which we are pursuing 
of working with the Shereeffian family is in 
no way opposed to the interests of France. 
On the contrary, it is the surest method open 
to us of securing France from disturbance in 
Syria by Arab influences, with which she has 
unhappily disagreed. 

It would be deeply injurious to both if 
France and Great Britain should be unable 
to act together in the Middle East. It would 
be absolutely fatal to our joint interests if 
the impression were to continue, as it has 
done during the last two years, that one 
country was indifferent to Arab aspirations, 
and that the other was specially opposed to 
the Turks. In such a way we should unite 
all the forces in those lands in hostility 
against us at the very time when we wish 
to reduce our military forces and the heavy 
expense to which both countries are put 
thereby. If we wish to maintain our posi- 
tion and to discharge our responsibilities in 
the Middle East, England and France must 
show appeasement and friendship toward 
both the Turks and the Arabs. 


Notwithstanding these words, there were 
serious critical articles in the Paris papers 
of June 15, with concentrated censure of 
Great Britain’s patronage of Prince Feisal. 
The Echo de Paris observes: 


Mr. Churchill announces that the Emir 
Feisal, traitor to the oaths he took and 
driven from Damascus by the French, will 
reign at Bagdad, while his brother, Abdul- 
lah, will act as Regent over the Transjordan 
country. We can scarcely rejoice over such 
news, which is contrary to certain assur- 
ances brought to us by Lord Hardinge on his 
arrival in Paris. * * * So long as our 
British friends continue to make use of’ it 
(the Hedjazian theocracy) to flatter Pan 
Arabism, the East will continue to furnish us 
with unpleasant surprises, 

The Temps said much the same in a 


milder tone, and so did Auguste Gauvain in 
the Journal des Débats. 














































PERSIA’S PLANS UNDER 
NEW LEADERS 
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ETWEEN June 4 and June 11 Persia 
B inaugurated a new Cabinet with the 
Shah’s approval. The new Prime Min- 

ister emphasized the neutrality of the na- 
tion, and at once began to put into effect 
the financial clauses of the Moscow Treaty 
(see June CURRENT HISTORY, page 526) by 
first establishing the Russian Bank as. the 
State Bank of Persia, with branches in the 
provinces. This is the first example of 
Lenin’s recognition of capital in a treaty 
made with a foreign Government. The 
transfer of Russian gold has already begun 
across the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea. 
With this treasure at Teheran the Moscow 
Government will be in a position to play a 
new role in the Middle East. Few details 


of the affair have become known, but those 
few fill with concern both No. 10 Downing 
Street and the India Office, 

Cabinet is made up as follows: 


Persia’s new 


Prime Minister and Home Affairs—GHEV- 
AM-es-SALTANEH. 

Foreign Affairs—MOHTACHEM-es-SALTA- 
NEH. 

War—SARDAR-SEPAH. 

Minister Without Portfollo—MOSTACHAR- 


ed-DOWLEH. 

Education—MOMTAZ-ed-DOWLEH. 

Posts and Telegraphs—MOCHAR-es-SAL- 

TANEH. 

Justice—A MID-es-SALTANEH. 

Public Works, Commerce and Agriculture— 

ADIB-es-SALTANEH. 

Health—FAHIM-ed-DOWLEH. 

In his speech from the throne, the Shah 
on June 22 outlined broadly the plans for 
the future. These included the convocation 
of the Senate, the organization of the army, 
administrative reforms, the balancing of the 
budget, agricultural development, and im- 
provement in the living conditions of the 
peasants. In regard to foreign policy, Per- 
sia would seek friendly relations with all 
countries and would seek admittance to the 
League of Nations. The entente with Eng- 
land, based on the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Persian agreement of 1919, was to be con- 
solidated. Closer ties with Soviet Russia 
ana Afghanistan, following the conclusion 
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of the recent treaties with those nations, 
were to be established. 

Ghevam-es-Saltaneh, the new Premier, 
explained these plans more at length in his 
ministerial statement issued on June 7. 
Here are the main portions of that state- 
ment: 


My Government has firmly resolved to re- 
open Parliament, and to gain the support of 
the legislative authorities. My first efforts 
will be toward the development of the army 
on solid modern bases. My Government will 
strive, in addition to this program, to solve 
two great problems: (1) Social reforms, and 
amelioration of the lot of the peasants; (2) 
Economic reforms, the exploitation of agri- 
cultural and mineral resources of the coun- 
try, the opening of roads, the creation of 
means of transportation and the gradual 
elimination of unemployment. 

These two problems embrace the following 
reforms: (a) The engagement of experts and 
specialists, an extension of agriculture, re- 
form in respect to the treatment of the 
proletarian peasants by landed proprietors; 
(b) The former Bank of Discount will be 
handed over to the Imperial Government, and 
will henceforth be recognized as the State 
Bank. It will be represented in all provinces, 
and its capital will be provided from all the 
country’s resources; (c) Mining and other 
resources will be exploited by _ specially 
created Exploitation Societies under labor 
guarantees; (d) Necessary credit will be ob- 
tained, and a domestic loan will be issued 
in order to create institutions indispensable 
to the country; (e) Considering that financiai 
reforms are an indispensable condition of all 
reform, «the Government will endeavor to 
suppress all useless expenses, and to cover 
the budget deficit by new domestic revenue. 
The Government is firmly resolved to cover 
any eventual deficit by way of internal 
loans; (f) Public instruction will be devel- 
oped, and if necessary the moneyed class of 
each region will be appealed to for aid in 
covering the deficit in the budget for primary 
schools; (g) All justified judiciary reforms 
will be carried through, preceded by the 
abolition of the capitulations; (h) Sanitary 
institutions will be created in all the prov- 
inces. 

Animated only by the desire of attaining 
the moral and material welfare of the nation, 
my Government counts on the support of its 
beloved sovereign and on public confidence, 
and will strive to express faithfully these 
principles until the program laid down is 
fully completed. 









movement for armament reduction 


HE trend observable in Japanese for- 
a eign policy during the last few 

months is distinctly one of concilia- 
tion. As the time for the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese ‘treaty drew nearer, the 
Japanese leaders showed — unmistakable 
anxiety to allay the admitted feeling of 
hostility existing abroad on account of 
Japan’s alleged imperialism. 

One of the most impressive evidences of 
this new trend was the calling of a mixed 
military and civil colonial eonference in 
Tokio. This council extraordinary: opened: on 
May 16. Although the sessions were not pub- 
lic, it was semi-officially understood that 
the whole colonial policy was thoroughly 
discussed with the high -colonial officials 
especially summoned to attend ‘the confer- 
ence. The'Government’s policy in Manchu- 
ria, Korea and Siberia was given especial 
attention. Measures were considered to 
check the activities of the Korean insur- 
gents in Manchuria, and it was decided— 
according to: Japanese papers of a semi- 
official standing—to ask the Far Eastern 
Republic at Chita to co-operate in checking 
these activities. It was the sense of the 
council that a withdrawal from Siberia 
should be effected as soon as possible, and 
that trade and other agreements should be 
made with the Far Eastern Republic at 
Chita which would tend to stabilize the con- 
ditions ‘prevailing. Proper control and su- 
pervision of the Koreans was to be made a 
condition of Japanese withdrawal (“and an 
excuse for ‘remaining longer,”.comments the 
Japan Chronicle in its issue of May 26). 

Regarding ‘Japanese policy in China, it 
was decided to withdraw the Japanese 
troops in the interior of Shantung Penin- 
sula, retaining a regiment only at Tsingtau 
as.a proof to China of Japan’s-sineerity in 
offering to return the peninsula to Chinese 
sovereignty. -The Maimichi, a paper -pub- 


JAPAN FOR A CONCILIATORY 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Extraordinary Council in Tokio decides on withdrawal from Siberia and Shantung— 
Direct negotiations begun with the United States to solve all controversies—The.Japanese 
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lished at Osaka, stated that the necessity 
of withdrawing the Japanese garrison now 
stationed in the -zone along ‘the Shantung 
Railroad had long been recognized by ‘the 
Japanese Government, and .that delay in 
carrying out this withdrawal had been due 
solely to the failure of China ‘to provide an 
adequate policing force. The new plan was 
to effect the withdrawal first,:and then to 
press China again ‘to begin negotiations for 
the retrocession of the territory. Besides 
the withdrawal, it was planned to abandon 
Japanese rights over collieries and other 
mines and salt fields, as well as. other 
rights aequired under the Versailles Treaty, 
and to sanction the opening of the district 
as a commercial mart by China on her own 
initiative. It was proposed to obtain ‘the 
consent of the Diplomatic Advisory Council 
and: other official bodies concerned for the 
policy outlined, and strong hope was ex- 
pressed that by making these concessions 
China would finally be persuaded to nego- 
tiate. 


With regard to the controversy with the 
United States over the Japanese question 
in California and ‘the Island of Yap, it was 
announced from Washington on June 15 
that Japan had initiated new discussions 
through the Japanese Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, Baron Shidehara, aiming at the 
settlement of all matters in dispute. Stu- 
dents of ‘Far East policy saw in ‘this move 
an attempt by Japan to place herself in a 
stronger position in respect to the renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, one of the 
great stumbling blocks to which, in the 
minds particularly of Canada and. other 
British Dominions, has been the belief that 
the treaty embodied a threat to the United 
States. (Baron Shidehara has made a pub- 
lic statement denying that thé ‘treaty 
has. any unfriendly meaning toward the 


’ United States. An appeal from prominent 
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Japanese residents in California asking 
Japan to send a representative Japanese 
statesman to give a series of lectures in 
California expounding Japan’s pacific, non- 
militaristic purposes, had been received by 
Tokio on June 17. It was stated that a 
distinguished member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives would be chosen for this pur- 
pose. 


A more or less unofficial delegation of 
Japanese Congressmen arrived toward the 
end of June. They came to repay the visit 
of American Congressmen to Japan last 
year. Received and entertained cordially, 
these visitors declared that all controversies 
between the two countries were susceptible 
of adjustment. They further stated, after 
an extended visit to California, that the 
conditions there were much more favorable 
to the Japanese than they had been led to 
believe before leaving Japan. Mr, Nakan- 
ishi, Chairman of the delegation, denied that 
Japan, in seeking a renewal of the treaty 
with England, had any thought of future 
hostilities with the United States. One of 
the purposes of his mission, he stated, was 
to report on the possibilities for a reduction 
of armament, which the people of Japan 
desired, as one means of lightening their 
taxes. 


Much has been done to spread this desire 
for reduction by Mr. Yukio Ozaki, former 
Minister of Justice, who for a number of 
months has been conducting a campaign 
for disarmament covering 10,000 miles of 
territory in Japan. Mr. Ozaki ended his 
long speaking tour—an event unparalleled 
in the history of Japan—on July 4. He had 
spoken in almost all the important cities 
and towns from Kyusho in the furthest 
south to Hokkaido in the furthest north, 
addressing more than 100,000 people at 100 
meetings. Postcards distributed and re- 
turned showed that 94 per cent. of his hear- 
ers favored limitation of armament. 

Speaking specifically for the United 
States, Mr. Ozaki said. 

I should like to convey this message to the 
people of the United States. If the American 
Government proposes an international confer- 
enze to discuss restriction of armaments, it 
will surely be the beginning of a solution of 
all the diplomatic questions between Japan 
and the United States. If we are unable to 
prevent: the clearly unnecessary wasteful 
naval competition, how can we expect to 
solve other irritable and more complicated 
questions between our two countries? The 
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latter will easily adjust themselves when the 
former has been settled. 


A resolution urging Japan to take the 
lead in bringing about armament reduction 
was adopted by the Osaka Chamber of Com- 
merce on June 24. A copy was handed to 
the Japanese Cabinet. It advocated that 
both the United States and Great Britain 
be approached with a proposal for reduc- 
tion. A similar move was made by tic 
Japanese League of Nations Union on June 
29, in a resolution which also urged a set- 
tlement of the cable controversy with Wash- 
ington over Yap, and the Shantung ques- 
tion, which it declared to be a source of 
prejudice to Japan throughout the world. 
The Chugai Shogyo, on the other hand, a 
Tokio daily, declared that it was for the 
United States to take the first step toward 
armament limitation, and declared that Ja- 
pan could not understand the action of the 
United States Senate in passing the Borah 
amendment for naval reduction, and at the 
same time voting for an increase of the 
naval appropriations passed by tle House 
of Representatives. The Yomiuri of Tokio 
came out with an article declaring that war 
was more than likely if the present causes 
of irritation continued, and suggesting that 
the only remedy was a mutual agreement 
for disarmament, whereby all suspicion of 
Japan’s alleged militarism would be elimi- 
nated. 

Viscount Kaneko, member of the Japa- 
nese House of Peers and former represen- 
tative of Japan to the United States, in a 
contribution to Japan-America, the organ 
of the American Japan Society, published 
in June, urged the appointment of a joint 
High Commission to meet in Washington 
and to study the Japanese-American prob- 
lem with a view to finding a solution satis- 
factory to both nations. 


In contrast with this and other concilia- 
tory suggestions, the American Federation 
of Labor went on record on June 21 as 
favoring total exclusion of Japanese and 
other Orientals from the United States, and 
the absolute repeal of the “ Gentlemen’s 
Agreement.” “In California alone,” said 
the resolution, “there are over 100,000 
Japanese. This peril is not only a serious 
condition for California, but it is a positive 
menace to our entire nation.” (The recent 
eomsus showed only 71,942 Japanese in Cali- 
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fornia. These figures were contested by 
the Japanese Exclusion League on June 25, 
which declared that the figures of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Vital Statistics showed 
the real number to be 109,000, and that ap- 
proximately 38,000 had escaped the census.) 

Hanzo Yamanashi, Lieutenant General in 


VLADIVOSTOK 


the Japanese Army, was appointed Minister 
of War to take the place of Lieutenant 
General Tanaka, who resigned late in April. 
The new War Minister was Chief of Staff 
of the Japanese Army during the siege of 
Tsing-tao, captured from the Germans in 
the World War. 


CAPTURED BY 


ANTI-BOLSHEVISTS 


The maritime capital is seized by armed forces formerly under Kappel, and they set up 
a new Government hostile ‘to the Far Eastern Republic—Moscow’s protest to Great 
Britain meets with a rebuff—The Chita Government’s struggle for existence 
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HE chaotic situation in Siberia has been 
rendered more chaotic still by the suc- 
cess of the partisans of General Kap- 

pel, a former leader under Admiral Kol- 
chak, in taking Vladivostok and expelling 
the Socialist Government established there 
and ruling as a branch of the ambiguous 
Far Eastern Republic functioning at Chita. 
Strong in its backing by Moscow, the Chita 
Government had repeatedly called on Japan 
to withdraw her forces and leave the Rus- 
sians to manage their own affairs without 
interference from the outside. Similar de- 
mands had been made by Krasnoshchekov, 
the Chita Premier, on the British and 
French representatives. But just as Japan 
gave signs of being impressed by the grow- 
ing strength of the buffer State, when it 
seemed as though she would recognize the 
de facto existence of. Chita, and open trade 
agreements with her, the ever-active and 
menacing activities of the Kappelites 
culminated in the capture of Vladivostok, 
an anti-Bolshevist, anti-Chita Government 
was established over Vladivostok and the 
Maritime Province, and Japan’s reputed in- 
tention to effect at least a partial with- 
drawal was nipped in the bud. 

The Chita Government’s violent protests 
to Japan, to Great Britain, and even to the 
United States, had no effect. Moscow, in- 
censed by this new danger to her pro- 
tégé, sent an intemperate protest to the 
British Government, charging that the 
overturn in Vladivostok was engineered by 


Japan. This protest was answered by a 
curt note and the return of Tchitcherin’s 
letter, on the ground that such charges 
against another nation, supported by no 
proof, were unprecedented in diplomatic 
procedure. 

In addition to this menace of a new anti- 
Bolshevist movement, which might spread 
out from Vladivostok and engulf all Si- 
beria, Chita had been confronted by an 
advance by another anti-Bolshevist leader, 
General Ungern Sternberg, from Mongolia, 
with a motley army of Mongolians, low- 
class Japanese and Russian soldiers of for- 
tune. The Republic’s army had defeated 
Ungern, but future attacks were feared. 
Chita also turned an anxious eye to the 
West, in view of the capture of Omsk by 
anti-Bolshevist elements, which cut off the 
small republic, ostensibly non-Communist, 
from the “ mother-country,” viz., Soviet 
Russia. This, in the large, was the par- 
lous situation which faced the Far Eastern 
Republic at the time these pages went to 
press. 

Eastern Siberia is so far away that few 
people realize the bewildering series of 
kaleidoscopic changes that are occurring 
there. Bad as the political situation in 
European Russia may be, and it is bad 
enough, it is favorable as contrasted with 
Siberia. The original Japanese force which 
joined with the British and Americans in 
the original occupation and remained be- 
hind after Japan’s allies withdrew, has 
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grown into a formidable army. Unmoved 
by the protests of the Russians and the 
Chita Government, the Japanese militarists 
have maintained and strengthened their 
grip, have extended their line of occupa- 
tion, have taken over the Saghalin fishe- 
ries and, if the charges of the Vladivostok 
and Chita Russians be believed, have pur- 
sued a policy of favoring every element 
opposed to peace and order in Siberia. 
Every faction which opposed the Japanese, 
it was charged, was disarmed, while those 
which favored the Japanese were aliowed 
to retain their arms, and secretly encour- 
aged. To such a policy was attributed the 
tolerance by the Japanese of a large army 
of Kappelites at Grodekovo, in the Ussuri 
region between Harbin and Vladivostok, 
an army variously estimated as between 
12,000 and 25,000 unoccupied, predatory 
and law-defying soldiers, whose behavior 
had made them a source of terror to all the 
inhabitants of the district. 

To understand the gathering of this anti- 
Bolshevist army at Grodekovo, it is neces- 
sary to follow the movements of Kolchak’s 
scattered army following the overthrow of 
the Omsk Government. While Kolchak was 
still waging his war with the Bolsheviki 
two of his strongest adherents in the Far 
East were the Cossack Ataman Semenov in 
the Trans-Baikal region, and Ataman Kal- 
mykov in the Amur Province. After Kol- 
chak’s fall Ataman Kalmykov was the first 
to be eliminated. Defeated by the Partizan 
Russian forces at the end of 1919, he was 
forced to flee into China. He was thrown 
into prison by the Chinese and was shot 
while attempting to escape. A part of his 
forces then gathered at Grodekovo, under 
the command of General Savitzki, and or- 
ganized themselves anew for a continu- 
ance of the struggle with the Bolsheviki. 
Meanwhile they sought the protection of 
the Japanese and abstained from any ag- 
gressive attitude toward the population. 


Ataman Semenov continued his reign of 
desperate deeds in Chita and the Trans- 
Baikal. After the elimination of Kalmy- 
kov and the withdrawal of the Japanese 
forces from this region, Semenov’s position 
became precarious. His forces, unsup- 
ported by the Japanese, were easily de- 
feated by the Partizans in the Fall of 1920, 
and Semenov himself was forced to take 
He went first to Vladivostok, and 


flight. 
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then to Port Arthur, where he was said 
to be living under the protection of the 
Japanese, and where he issued various 
orders as “ Commander in Chief of the Far 
Eastern Army and Navy ”—a title he had 
assumed on the downfall of Kolchak—in 
which he declared his intention to continue 
the struggle against Bolshevism. Mean- 
while his dispersed troops, headed by Gen- 
eral Saveliev, made their way through Man- 
churia and, drawn by the forces of attrac- 
tion, joined with the remnant of Kalmy- 
kov’s army at Grodekovo. 


Several months later, a new stream of 
Kolchak soldiers poured into Grodekovo. 
This was the army of General Kappel, an- 
other Kolchak leader. After suffering de- 
feat by the Bolsheviki in the region of 
Omsk in the Fall of 1921, Kappel led his 
shattered army on a spectacular and dra- 
matic march to the East. Through nearly 
the whole of Eastern Siberia, across frozen 
snows and through bitter cold, decimated 
by typhus, suffering hunger, this ragged 
army marched, losing thousands on the way 
by cold and disease. General Kappel him- 
self perished as the result of having one of 
his feet frozen. His men, or rather what 
was left of them, finally reached the goal 
of their long Odyssey—Grodekovo—and a 
certain part of them there joined with the 
remnants of the Kalmykov and Semenov 
armies, which, thus reinforced, made up a 
host approximating 8,000 seasoned war- 
riors. New accretions brought this number 
much higher, and it has been estimated 
even as high as 25,000. According to the 
Vladivostok News of April 138, this large 
force continued the reign of atrocity which 
has been deemed by competent observers to 
be the cause of Kolchak’s downfall, pillag- 
ing, burning, shooting, whipping, and so 
on, deeds which had already stained Seme- 
nov’s reputation in the Trans-Baikal long 
before Kolchak fell. The whole Ussuri 
region was terrorized, and many of the 
population fled to Vladivostok, bearing with 
them harrowing tales. 

Under the impression of these reports, 
the Provisional Government at Vladivostok 
strove to take measures to end _ these 
abuses. They sent a formal complaint to 
the Japanese command, which was _ sus- 
pected of favoring the armies at Grode- 
kovo, and received no reply. The Russian 
Chairman of the Russo-Japanese Truce 
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Committee dispatched a iong memorandum 
to the Chairman of the Japanese section of 
this committee, stating that he. had re- 
ported the outrage at the last meeting of 
the Truce Committee, and that the Japa- 
nese representatives of the Truce Commit- 
tee had expressed surprise, and stated that 
they had no knowledge of the existence or 
activities of the Grodekovo forees. The 
memorandum then cited a number of spe- 
cific outrages which had been committed by 
the Grodekovo forces and outlined a pro- 
gram of military action to be carried out 
by the Vladivostok Government, and with 
which it asked the Japanese to make no 
interference. 

This campaign, however, was never car- 
ried out and the Kolchak elements waxed 
strong and flourished. The bulk of the 
Kappel army was interned by the Japa- 
nese in and around Vladivostok. They had 
many friends and partisans in Vladivostok 
itself, and in April last this element made 
an attempt to seize the city and overthrow 
the Government. This attempt failed, and 
about 100 of the leaders were ignomini- 
ously deported. The activities of the group, 
however, continued, assuming a monarchist 
trend, and former officers of Kolchak 
swanked and swaggered, not only in Grode- 
kovo, but in Vladivostok, boasting that the 
end of the Vladivostok-Chita régime was 
in sight. The Japanese commander, General 
Tachibana, in a statement issued late in 
April, denied absolutely that the Japanese 
were favoring the Kappelists, either those 
at Grodekovo or those in and around 
Vladivostok, and in view of the report of a 
coming overthrow in Vladivostok, declared 
that he had sent warnings both to Grode- 
kovo and to General Semenov that Japan 
would not countenance such an upheaval. 
In case it should occur, he added, Japan 
would show strict neutrality between the 
factions, and would disarm all armed 
groups found in the Japanese sphere im- 
partially. 

The rumors of a coming cataclysm proved 
to be well founded. On the morning of May 
26, the Kappelites, under the leadership of 
General Verzhbitski, advanced from Nikolsk 
and seized the city. The railroad stations 
and several public buildings were taken 
over, and the old imperial flag of Russia 
raised. The Japanese maintained their 
previously announced policy of neutrality. 
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The chief of staff announced that the Kap- 
pel. troops had entered the city at the re- 
quest of the non-Socialist organizations. 
The invaders disarmed all the local militia. 
The streets were filled with Kappel soldiers. 
The towns of Razdolnoe and Pokrovka, near 
Vladivostok, had also been occupied. Mem- 
bers of the National Assembly in Vladivos- 
tok were arrested, but subsequently released. 


A new Government was at once set up 
under the leadership of M. Merkulov, a 
native Siberian, and a mining engineer 
domiciled in Blagoveshchensk before the 
war. A proclamation issued by him at the 
end of May declared that the main object 
of the new Government was to maintain or- 
der and to establish a democratic Govern- 
ment. The Assembly was dissolved, but a 
new Assembly was summoned to meet in 
July. Communists would not be urged to 
serve. The leaders of the former Govern- 
ment had placed themselves under Japanese 
protection. The policing of the city was 
shared by the Japanese and the Kappel 
troops. Order was restored by June, 6. 
Declarations of allegiance to the new Gov- 
ernment were pouring in from towns and 
villages in the whole maritime province. 


One curious development was the refusal 
of the ncw Government to allow General 
Semenov to land. Semenov arrived by ship 
on June 4, soon after the revolution was ef- 
fected, accompanied by a large staff. His 
entrance to the city was opposed, and ne- 


gotiations proved fruitless. The new Gov- 
ernment denied emphatically that Semenov 
was the anti-Bolshevist Commander-in- 
Chief. The Japanese command supported 
the new Government in refusing him en- 
trance to the city, and sent the former lead- 
er a message saying that the Japanese mili- 
tary authorities deeply regretted that Seme- 
nov had timed his arrival at Vladivostok at . 
a moment when his presence there could not 
do otherwise than augment the already cha- 
otic state of affairs in the maritime prov- 
ince. His landing, said the note, could not 
but create the impression that the Japanese 
were assisting him. Semenov finally de- 
parted, it was said, to Grodekovo. 

The Chita Government, in the face of 
these developments, showed great alarm, 
and sent a message to Moscow asking for 
assistance. A special meeting of the Chita 
leaders was held late in May, but no action 
was taken other than dispatching a note 
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to the Japanese authorities asking them to 
maintain neutrality. The possibilities of an 
armed clash between the Chita forces and 
those of Vladivostok were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Though. the Chita army greatly 
outnumbered the Kappelites, there were 
many factors to be considered. .The exist- 
ence of the Grodekovo forces was one of 
these. 


Moscow’s PROTEST 


The Moscow Government, however, on be- 
ing notified of these events, was aroused, 
and M. Tchitcherin, the Bolshevist Foreign 
Minister, dispatched a triplicate protest to 
the British, French and Italian Govern- 
ments. This protest read in part as fol- 
lows: 


The struggle of the toiling masses of Rus- 
sia for peace and for the right of self-de- 
termination has been subjected to a fresh 
trial. After gigantic efforts and miracles of 
heroism, after having valiantly repulsed the 
united attacks of the internal counter-rev- 
clution and of the majority of the foreign 
powers, they have won the right to govern 
themselves by their own Soviets of workmen 
and peasants. They hoped that hence- 
forward they would be able to devote them- 
selves freely to the internal reconstruction of 
Russia, while co-operating with other coun- 
tries in their mutual interests in order to at- 
tain the economic aims which lay before 
them. Unfortunately their hope has been 
shattered by a fresh attempt at intervention 
from outside, and a fresh combined attack 
of the Russian counter-revolution and for- 
eign Governments. 

Under the protection of Japanese bayonets 
the White Guards of Vladivostok, who are 
only a handful, suddenly seized power in that 
town, and a similar coup has been carried 
out at Nikolsk, Oussouriisk and in other 
localities in the Japanese occupation. The ex- 
treme counter-revolution has thus been re- 
installed by the Japanese military power in 
the district under their occupation. The 
masses of Russian workers and peasants of 
the Far East have done all in their power 
to secure an acceptable peace with Japan. 
They have formed a separate democratic Re- 
public in order to render this peace possible, 
and with this object the Independent Repub- 
lic of the Far East signed an agreement with 
Japan, who was prepared on this condition to 
withdraw her troops from these areas or (sic) 
to restore their liberty to the Russian masses 
of the Far East. In the name of these latter 
the Government of their republic has made 
indefatigable efforts to secure a complete 
agreement with Japan, so that it might live 
with her in peace and in good neighborly 
relations ; but the Japanese Government replies 
to its efforts after peace with a fresh violent 
attack on its internal liberty and its external 
independence. 


The worst enemies of the Russian masses, 
the extreme reactionaries, whose avowed aim 
is to conquer Siberia with the aid of Japanese 
bayonets, and there to become the lieutenants 
of the Japanese conquerors, have been raised 
to power by violence in those places where 
the domination of the Japanese armies ex- 
tends. But this first step toward an attempt 
at the conquest of Siberia is not an isolated 
instance. The Japanese Government has dis- 
tributed to the capitalists of its own country 
fishing rights in the waters of Kamchatka, 
which hitherto belonged to the Russian co- 
operatives and to others of our citizens. 
Japan is introducing her control, she is seiz- 
ing the dues imposed on the fishing areas of 
Kamchatka; this is an arbitrary seizure, and 
a pillage of the wealth of Russia, which the 
Russian Government regards as a violation of 
the elementary rights of the Russian masses. 
At the same time, it is with the aid of the 
Japanese military power that the remains of 
the counter-revolutionary bands of Semenov 
and Kappel are maintaining themselves on 
the borders of China and are occupying the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, and it is with the 
assistance of Japanese auxiliaries that the 
bands of Ungern are terrorizing Mongolia, 
and are there preparing their attacks against 
the Russian Republic. The agents of Japa- 
nese imperialism are penetrating even into 
Central Asia, where they are trying to propa- 
gate their sedition, and the emissaries of the 
counter-revolutionary elements of Turkestan 
are hastening to Japan to elaborate their 
plans together. 


The Russian Republic time after time has 
reiterated its peace proposals to the Japa- 
nese Government, but in spite of all its ef- 
forts after peace the Japanese Government is 
at the present time the instigator of a fresh 
campaign of intervention against the power 
of the workers and peasants. The Soviet 
Government, which represents their’ will, 
warns the Japanese Government that the 
mighty Russian masses who have taken their 
destinies into their own hands, and have re- 
pulsed all the attacks of their enemies, will 
know how to wage to a victorious conclusion 
this fresh struggle, and will not fail to make 
their vigor felt by those who attack them. 
But the responsibility for these hostile acts 
cannot be confined to the Japanese Govern- 
ment alone. There are proofs in existence 
that the French Government, in its implacable 
hostility against the power of the workers 
and peasants in Russia, is an active instiga- 
tor of this fresh campaign of intervention, 
and is participating in the plan of Japanese 
conquest in Siberia. Soviet Russia cannot but 
regard all the powers of the Entente as 
morally responsible for this fresh link of the 
interventionist system, which is the joint 
work of the powers of the Entente. It sees 
in it, on the part of the British Government, 
a hostile activity not in accerdance with the 
Anglo-Russian Treaty. The Russian Govern- 
ment protests in the most energetic fashion 
against these acts directed against Russia, 
either directly or through the medium of the 
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friendly republic of the Far East, ,and_ re- 

serves the right to draw from it the obvious 

conclusions. 

To this long and vituperative message the 
British Foreign Office on June 9 sent a 
crushing reply. This communication, not 
signed by Earl Curzon, the British Foreign 
Secretary himself, but by one of his sub- 
ordinates, was transmitted through M. 
Krassin, through whom the Moscow message 
had been delivered. The text of the reply 
follows: 

Sir—I am directed by Earl Curzon of 
Kedleston to return to you as unacceptable 
your communication of the 4th instant re- 
specting recent events at Vladivostok. ‘It is 
neither customary nor conducive to good re- 
lations that one Government should in this 
manner, and without adducing any corrobo- 
rative evidence, address entirely baseless 
charges to another, and his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment must therefore decline to enter into 
any correspondence with you on the matter. 
The Left Wing of the British Liberal 

Party and the Laborites, however, did not 
allow the matter to rest there, but pro- 
tested and sent a deputation as representa- 
tives of the “ Hands-Off-Russia” Com- 
mittee to the Japanese Ambassador in Lon- 
don to protest directly against Japanese en- 
croachments in the Siberian Republic, and 
to declare that unless the Japanese with- 
drew, organized British labor would take 
a strong stand against the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. The Japanese Am- 
bassador denied categorically that the 
Japanese had participated in the Vladivos- 
tok coup, and also denied reports that the 
Japanese were undertaking to transport the 
scattered forees of General Wrangel— 
former anti-Bolshevist leader in South 
Russia—to the Far East to join with the 
Kappelites. The Ambassador promised to 
obtain a reply from the Japanese Foreign 
Office to the allegations. 

Meanwhile the Chita Government on its 
own behalf transmitted to the American 
representative at Peking a strong protest 
against the alleged intervention of Japan in 
the Vladivostok upheaval (June 23). M. 
Agarov, the Chita representative, in this 
note asked both the United States and 
Great Britain to induce Japan to withdraw 
her forces. The Chita leaders further pro- 


claimed the followers of M. Merkulov to be 
outlaws and enemies of the Russian people. 

What the immediate effect of the coup 
would becould not be foretold, but the possi- 
bilities of an armed clash could not be lost 
sight of. One effect was to arouse the 
hostility of the Chita Government to Japan. 
Hitherto the policy of the Chita leaders has 
been to bombard the Japanese Government 
with protests against the continued occupa- 
tion of Siberia, on the one hand, and to 
carry on negotiations with Japan for rec- 
ognition and a renewal of trade relations, 
on the other. Four separate protests 
against the occupation were sent between 
January and May. The Japanese with- 
drawal became even more remote in conse- 
quence of the upheaval, and if the new 
situation precipitated comes to a clash, the 
chance of Japan recognizing Chita and 
opening trade relations seems even more re- 
mote. Japan’s whole contention has been 
that she could not withdraw her forces un- 
til the situation in Siberia became stable. 
At present, following the Vladivostok coup, 
it is worse than chaos. The Chita Govern- 
ment may be snuffed out like a candle 
flame by the Kappelites and other Kolchak 
forces... Moscow, whose resentment against 
the Japanese was eloquently expressed in 
the note to London, may come to Chita’s 
aid. The situation is dangerous, and some 
new event may act as a spark to produce 
some new explosion. 

Meantime an American mission, sent by 
President Harding soon after he assumed 
office, and headed by Lieut. Col. William 
J. Davis, left Manchuria on July 7 on its 
homeward way, bearing a favorable report 
of the Chita Government based on weeks 
of personal investigation of the conditions 
prevailing there. The picture presented is 
that of a small, courageous and struggling 
republic beset by a ring of enemies, whose 
army, ragged and unpaid, fights without 
hope or glory for the freedom of the new 
republic. Though admittedly defective, the 
Government is said to be quite successful in 
maintaining orderly conditions. The Chita 
people, though Russians, are said to be 
greatly afraid of being absorbed by Soviet 
Russia. 





THE MEXICAN OIL CONTROVERSY 


Imposition of 25 per cent. export duties on petroleum followed by closing down of many 
America‘: companies in Mexico—N oteworthy statement by President Obregon—Deadlock 
over the oil tax question causes indefinite delay in American recognition of Mexico 


[PERIoD ENDED JULY 10, 


WO United States warships, the cruiser 

Cleveland and the gunboat Sacramento, 

suddenly appeared off the Mexican 
port of Tampico early in July. The usual 
request for permission to visit the harbor 
of a friendly nation was omitted, perhaps 
because the vessels anchored just beyond 
the three-mile limit. On July 5 the Secre- 
tary of the Navy announced that the ves- 
sels had been sent there to guard against 
any possible trouble in the oil fields. There 
were small detachments of marines aboard. 
The respective commanders had full author- 
ity to land forces. 

American representatives of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, who 
were attending a convention of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor at Orizaba, telegraphed 
to Samuel Gompers, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, requesting him 
to enter protest against the statement that 
American warships were at Tampico to 
fight labor unions. Mr. Gompers tele- 
graphed the protest to Secretary Hughes, 
adding that it was “a fair inference ” that 
the warships were “ being exploited by the 
employing interests for the avowed purpose 
of overawing the workers who are now en- 
gaged in a lockout imposed upon them.” 
As a result, it was announced in Washing- 
ton on July 8 that the warships had been 
ordered away. They left on the 12th. Mean- 
while the Mexicans took the visit calmly, the 
ships were allowed in port and the sailors 
enjoyed shore leave for two days. 

Washington officials explained the pres- 
ence of the vessels as due to the desire to 
protect American oil companies in the event 
of damage through possible labor troubles, 
owing to unemployment caused by the oil 
men’s ceasing to export their product. Many 
members of the Association of Mexican Oil 
Producers, which represents practically all 
the American concerns in the Mexican field, 
had decided to discontinue the shipment of 
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oil from Mexico after July 1, because of the 
increase of export taxes effective on that 
date. - 

The Mexican Government, instead of 
being coerced by this action into rescinding 
the export tax, announced on July 5 that 
oil companies which had closed down opera- 
tions in the States of Tamaulipas and Vera 
Cruz (including the Tampico district) with- 
out sufficient justification, had been 
ordered to pay indemnification to employes 
thrown out of work. This is similar to a 
law in France which forbids the dismissal 
of employes without previous notice or the 
payment of a month’s wages. 

British companies, according to Mexican 
advices, apparently do not fear the 25 per 
cent. export tax, as they are reported to be 
speeding up operations instead of decreas- 
ing their working forces. Stoppage of ship- 
ments by the American companies, it was 
estimated, would cost them many millions, 
besides taking away almost 35 per cent..of 
world tankerage. 

President Obregon, in a statement to the 
press on July 6, said he did not regard the 
situation seriously, as the oil companies 
were only trying to make the Government 
give in. But the Government was unwill- 
ing to change the taxes. In regard to the 
American warships sent to Tampico the 
President said he had not been notified by 
the American Government, and Washington 
had not asked permission, as was custom- 
ary. General Manuel Pelaez, on July 5, 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mexican Government forces at Tampico and 
was sent there to keep order, which would 
obviate the necessity of landing American 
troops for that purpose. On July 6 Senator 
La Follette at Washington introduced a 
resolution protesting against such action 
without the express authority of Congress. 
Senator Lodge objected to its immediate 
consideration, and the resolution went over. 

A noteworthy statement from President 
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Obregon was published in The New York 
World on June 27, in which he declared that 
Mexico would meet every just obligation 
without evasion. Mexico, he said, was de- 
termined to establish a full partnership be- 
tween the Government and the people for 
the public good. Her policy was to finance the 
national progress through the medium of 
the national resources. Mexico had been 
called the treasure house of the world, yet 
90 per cent. of the Mexican people had lived 
in horrible poverty, compelled to suffer and 
die from sheer lack of the necessities of life. 
Common humanity dictated a change. The 
country stood today on the principle that 
the natural resources of a nation belong to 
the nation. “ Foreign capital will be in- 
vited and given every justice. What it will 
not be given is excessive privileges at the 
expense of the people’s rights,” the Presi- 
dent declared. 
In this policy [he continued] there is not 


even a hint of confiscation. This falsehood 
is the. work of those who resent our policy 


of nationalization because it blocks future 
campaigns of exploitation and monopoly. 
Every private right acquired prior to May 1, 
1917, when the new Constitution was adopted, 
will be respected. Article 27, one clause of 
which asserts the nation’s ownership of sub- 
soil rights in petroleum, will never be given 
retroactive effect. 

Coming to the question of taxation: habitu- 
al protests and interference force the con- 
viction that the investors of more powerful 
nations have the idea that we should sub- 
mit our taxation plans to them for approval. 
I will not attempt to conceal the bitterness 
that this course has aroused. Every Federal 
tax is applied with absolute equglity to na- 
tives and foreigners alike. The increase in 
petroleum taxes is for specific application 
to our foreign debt. To call the tax confis- 
catory is absurd, 


President Obregon next quoted statistics 
to show that the Doheny oil group pumped 
close to $28,000,000 net profits out of the 
soil of Mexico in 1920, and yet flooded the 
United States with complaints that the tax 
policy of the Mexican Government was 
crushing and ruinous. With régard to land 
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monopoly, he said honest taxation would 
force the landlord either to cultivate his 
holdings or to sell or lease to the small 
farmer, hitherto barred from the land. 

President Obregon’s statement, it was 
hinted in Washington, had been prepared 
with the assistance of George Creel, former 
head of the Bureau of Public Information 
in Washington, who was in Mexico City. 

Although a majority of Mexican Deputies 
are in favor of establishing clearly the non- 
retroactive effect of Article 27, the Cham- 
ber on June 29 decided to drop the debate 
for a time and take up the agrarian law 
instead. Thus a settlement of the oil ques- 
tion appears to be deadlocked until the 
Mexican Congress meets im regular session 
in September. 

Although it was announced that the in- 
creased export tax on oil would be used 
solely to make payments on Mexico’s foreign 
debt, and these would be begun on July 1, 
that date passed without any action to this 
end. The only funds available for interest 
payments are those in the National Treas- 
ury, as oil export tax receipts will not be 
available until August. The International 
Bankers’ Committee has decided to send no 
emissaries to Mexico until Obregon is rec- 
ognized. Pierre Mali, Belgian Consul in 
New York, has been designated to represent 
Belgian bankers on the committee. 

President Obregon’s reforms have made 
Mexico quieter than it has been for a dozen 


years. No real revolutionary movement is 
afoot, and the Government apparently is 
able to cope with minor uprisings and bandit 
attacks. General Rafael Pimiento, who com- 
manded the guard which shot President Ma- 
dero, was arrested on June 23. Colonel Reyes 
Salinas, a nephew of Carranza, who took 
part in Murguia’s attempted revolt, was 
shot on July 3. The League of Nations was 
shocked on June 18 to learn that an arms 
factory in Danzig was making 10,000 gun 
barrels for Mexico. It was explained that 
the order had been received last October, 
before the Constitution of the free city was 
adopted, and the Council of the League 
dropped the subject. 

Mexico, by a vote of 35 to 4 in the Senate, 
has prohibited the immigration of all alien 
labor, owing to the large number of unem- 
ployed persons in the republic. An interna- 
tional trade conference was .opened in 
Mexico City on June 30. American exports 
to Mexico in the fiscal year ended June 30 
were double those of the preceding year and 
six times as much as the annual average 
prior to 1918, approximating $280,000,000 
now. Mexico, for the first time since before 
the war, is importing American coal, and is 
buying great quantities of American cattle, 
significant of the trend to agriculture. The 
Department of National Property has asked 
for bids on a new hotel to be constructed 
in Mexico City to cost no less than 4,000,000 
pesos. 


THE POTASH MINES IN ALSATIA 


EFORE the war there were three Ger- 
man companies and one French-Alsa- 

tian group working the potash deposits in 
the Miilhausen district of Alsatia. The Ger- 
man companies, which held concessions for 
two-thirds of the district, were placed in 
the hands of Senator Helmer for liquida- 
tion, and he is said to have accomplished 
miracles in the way of increased production. 
M. Helmer found the methods of production 
hopelessly out of date. He at once intro- 
duced a modern system, with the following 
result: Under the German régime the 
greatest quantity of crude salts produced 
was 325,886 metric tons in 1914; under the 
new French régime in 1920 the same mines 
produced 1,222,615 tons. It is confidently 


expected that the product in 1922 will be 
more than half a million tons. 

The German potash producers sought 
vainly to regain control of the world mar- 
ket, but their offers to the French Alsatian 
group were indignantly rejected. When 
Great Britain, in agreement with France, 
sought to impose a 50 per cent. duty on 
German exports, Germany threatened to 
cut off all further potash supplies. The 
Alsatian producers at once came forward 
and offered all the potash required at rea- 
sonable cost. Alsatia is now appealing to 
Great Britain and the United States for an 
agreement which will eliminate all further 
danger of German profiteers regaining con- 
trol. 





LAUNCHING THE CENTRAL 
AMERICAN UNION 


Costa Rica stays out, but Nicaragua seeks admission while insisting on protection of 
its treaty with the United States in regard to a Nicaraguan Canal 


[PERIOD ENDED JULY 10, 


HE Provisional Federal Council of 
the Central American Union began 
functioning in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 

on June 17. Vicente Martinez, delegate 
from Guatemala, was named President of 
the Council, and Martinez Suarez of San 
Salvador, Secretary. A National Constit- 
uent Assembly was called to meet in Teguci- 
galpa on July 20 to arrange for the signing 
of the Federal Constitution on Sept. 15, the 
centenary of Central American indepen- 
dence. Foreign Governments were notified 
of the installation of the Federal Council 
and Nicaragua was invited to join the 
union. 

The Federal Council, on July 3, gave out 
a communication from the Foreign Office 
of Nicaragua, announcing that republic’s 
willingness to join the Central American 
Union and urging that obstacles to her entry 
be removed. The chief obstacle was a de- 
mand for the abrogration of the Bryan- 
Chamorro treaty with the United States, 
which gives the latter authority to con- 
struct an interoceanic canal. Nicaragua, 
before joining the union, will insist that the 
treaty be fully protected. She also wants 
a definite undertaking by the union that 
each State in the federation be permitted 
to negotiate loans for its own internal use, 
just as the separate States of the United 
States may’ make loans without reference to 
the Federal Government. 

Although the Costa Rican delegates had 
ratified the Central American compact of 
union, the Costa Rican Congress refused to 
confirm their action, hence that country 
still remains outside. It was announced 
from San José on June 24 that a protocol 
preliminary to a definite treaty by which 
Costa Rica will cede to the United States 
rights along the San Juan River had been 
signed by the Costa Rican Government. 
This treaty will remove obstacles to the 
work of constructing the Nicaragua Canal 
and, in view of Secretary Hughes’s recent 
declaration in favor of the Central Amer- 
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ican Union, it was believed both Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica would soon join. Emiliano 
Chamorro, former President and now Nic- 
araguan Minister to the United States, 
presented his credentials to President Har- 
ding on July 6. 

Another possible difficulty for the new 
federation is a boundary dispute between 
Honduras and Guatemala. The former 
claims a strip of territory south and east 
of the Motagua River, which has always 
been in possession of Guatemala. With 
the building of the railroad from Puerto 
Barrios to Guatemala City, settlements 
sprang up in this strip of land. Honduras 
bases its claims on some old Spanish maps 
and surveys said to have existed when the 
whole of Central America was known as 
the Kingdom of Guatemala and was gov- 
erned by a viceroy. 

Dr. Rafael Montufar, former Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Guatemala and Presi- 
dent of the Central American Liberal Con- 
gress, says the support of the United States 
is needed to help the Central American 
Union. He considers the federation a 
necessity if the five countries are to be 
freed from their quarrels and rivalries. 
“ Panama,” he says, “ which is geographic- 
ally to be considered part of Central Amer- 
ica, should be invited to form part of the 
union.” 


Narcisco Garay, Panama’s Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, who arrived in Washing- 
ton in June, has been making every effort 
to settle the boundary dispute with Costa 
Rica without accepting the White award, 
which the American State Department holds 
Panama must accept. He suggested the 
formation of an American League of Na- 
tions to operate in the Western Hemisphere, 
to which the Costa Rican dispute would 
naturally be referred. The State Depart- 
ment intimated that the suggestion was not 
welcome. Next Sefior Garay suggested 
two plebiscites, one in the Atlantic and the 
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other in the Pacific region in dispute, which 
were also discarded. 

The formal protest of Panama was pre- 
sented at Washington on June 27, and Sec- 
retary Hughes on June 30 decided that 
Panama must accept the White award, but 
said the United States had no objection to 
Panama’s dealing directly with Costa Rica 
to obtain her consent to reopen the award 
and settle the boundary between them ami- 
cably. The Panama mission, on July 7, 
issued a statement that Secretary Hughes 
might extend the time granted to Panama 
in order that a peaceful settlement with 
Costa Rica may be arranged. 


Concessions for oil lands and exploration 
for other subterranean deposits have been 
canceled by Costa Rica, according to a 
dispatch from San José on July 6. The 
reason given was that the persons who got 
the concessions had been speculating with 
them. 


Thirty Guatemalan students to be edu- 


cated at the experse of the Guatemalan 
Government have been sent to the United 
States and Europe by President Herrera. 
Salvador’s Congress on June 25 approved 
a contract for the establishment of a bank 


of issue sponsored by Americans with a 


capital of $1,000,000, the concession to run 
for fifty years; coined gold to the amount 
of $5,000,000 is to be imported, and the 
bank will have authority to issue paper 
money to double its paid-up capital. 

Notwithstanding the reduction of the 
United States Army, Secretary Weeks, on 
June 18, announced that the force on duty 
in the Panama Canal Zone would be main- 
tained at its present strength. A _ special 
commission appointed to investigate the 
civil administration of the zone arrived at 
Panama on June 18. The tender Beaver 
and six United States submarines arrived 
at Cristobal on June 24. John Yindley 
Wallace, Chief Engineer of the Panama 
Canal in 1904, died suddenly in Washington 
on July 3. 


FROM THE PERSIAN MINISTER 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Ever since I have been in this country I 
have taken great delight in reading your 
CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, because I find 
that it covers thoroughly all important in- 
ternational questions without exaggeration. 
I noticed that you had an article on the 
Persian Cabinet in your issue of June, but I 
found nothing in your July issue. There 
have been quite a few important changes in 
Fersia. On June 7 a new Cabinet was 
formed to succeed the one that had been 
set up by a coup d’état of the militarists, 
who held Persia under militaristic powers 
for over three months. I am happy to say 
that the new Cabinet, which is headed by 
his Highness Ghavam-es-Saltaneh, is of 
very stable form, because the Prime Minis- 
ter and all the members of his Cabinet are 
good, sound men, who have held high posi- 
tions on former occasions, 


What I would like to impress upon you 
is the great importance of the abrogation 
of the Anglo-Persian agreement of 1919. 
That agreement was abrogated by mutual 
agreement with the British Legation at Te- 
heran. Lord Curzon remarked at the time 
that he esteemed Persia’s friendship more 
highly than any agreement; he also of- 
fered any assistance that Persia might 
need. 

I have noticed on different occasions that 
Persia is referred to as a Soviet Govern- 
ment. Such a statement is absurd, as their 
Mohammedan religion does not allow Per- 
sians to have such a form of government. 
A denial by you will be highly appreciated. 


ABDUL ALI KHAN SADIGH-ES-SAL- 
TANEH. 


Imperial Legation of Persia, Washington, 
D. C., July 9, 1921. 





GERMANY UNDERBIDS ALL RIVALS 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


While the whole continent suffers the severest depression in its history, the Germans 
are making use of the advantage of cheap coal and cheap labor—Steps taken by Brazil 
and Argentina to encourage immigration—Celebrating Peru’s independence 


[PERIOD ENDED JULY 10, 1921] 


OM the Isthmus to the Strait of Ma- 

gellan the countries of Latin America 

are experiencing an almost complete 
cessation -of business incident to the col- 
lapse in prices, and every country in South 
America is passing through the most criti- 
cal period of its economic history, accord- 
ing to Louis H. Kiek, General Manager of 
the Anglo-South American Bank. Despite 
this condition there is considerable rivalry 
to get hold of the trade and natural re- 
sources of the different countries. Hugo 
Stinnes, the German capitalist, has put 
three big steamers—the Hindenburg, Lu- 
dendorff and Tirpitz—in service to carry 
German cargoes from Hamburg to South 
America. Owing to the fact that coal is 
only half as costly in Germany as else- 
where, the ships are carrying enough for 
a round trip; this fact, combined with the 
low wages of the sailors, enables German 
vessel owners to underbid American lines. 


Several parties of American prospectors 
are engaged in trips of exploration to the 
west coast of South America. One party 
of engineers is bound for the wilderness of 
Esmeralda, Colombia, looking for oil, gold 
and other minerals. Another party has left 
for the mountains of Ecuador. 


ARGENTINA—The Hispanic Society of 
New York gave a dinner on June 24 to cel- 
ebrate the centenary of the birth of Gen- 
eral Bartolome Mitre, first Constitutional 
President of Argentina. President Harding 
joined in the tribute in a letter to Jorge 
Mitre, Director of the Nacion of Buenos 
Aires, a newspaper founded by the General, 
whom the President called “one of the 
foremost statesmen of all America in the 
epoch in which the independence of the 
continent was achieved.” * * * The 
general strike called to support the port 
workers proved a failure. To prevent re- 
cruiting by the port union from incoming 


ships a Government decree was issued re- 
quiring the crews of all ships entering Ar- 
gentina to carry the same identification 
documents as are expected from passen- 
gers, including passports and photographs; 
it became effective on July 19. * * * 
Argentina, however, is making every effort 
to attract desirable foreign labor, giving 
free land to settlers in certain parts of the 
country. The newcomers live as guests of 
the nation at the Pasco de Julio, the immi- 
grants’ hotel, where they receive free board 
and medical treatment while waiting for 
location on lands or for the free State em- 
ployment bureau to provide them with jobs. 
Their baggage, agricultural machinery or 
tools for their trades are admitted free of 
duty. * * * An anti-trust bill, designed 
to prevent the formation of monopolies and 
combinations to fix prices, was passed by 
the Argentine Chamber of Deputies on 
July 8. 

BRAZIL—A dispatch from Paris, dated 
July 8, announced that Brazil had chosen 
Elihu Root as one of its candidates for elec- 
tion as Judge of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, the other candidates 
being Ruy Barbosa of Brazil, Joaquin Gon- 
zalez of Argentina, and Professor Alejan- 
dro Alvarez of Chile. * * * The North 
American Chamber of Commerce of Rio de 
Janeiro and the Brazilian Federation of 
Commerce on July 4 signed an international 
arbitration agreement. Contracts have been 
made with the German Immigration Syn- 
dicate for the colonization of 2,000 Ger- 
man families in Santa Maria Magdalena, 
in the northern part of the State of Rio de 
Janeiro, their passage money being ad- 
vanced by the Brazilian Government. Three 
ships carrying Russian refugees were re- 
ported to have left Constantinople for Mar- 
seilles, where they were te embark for Bra- 
zil. On the other hand, the Imparcial of 
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Madrid, on June 26, published a list of com- 
plaints from Spaniards who had emigrated 
to Brazil, and who were asking the Span- 
ish authorities for transportation home, be- 
cause Brazilian employers seemed deter- 
mined not to engage foreign workers. 


CHILE—The resignation of Antonio Hu- 
neus as Chilean delegate to the League of 
Nations was accepted by the Government 
on July 2. He resigned because Augustin 
Edwards, Chilean Minister to Great Brit- 
ain, had been appointed Chairman of the 
Chilean delegation. * * * President Ales- 
sandri, on June 15, sent to the Chilean Con- 
gress the budget for 1922, amounting to 
820,000,000 pesos currency and 65,500,000 
pesos gold. It showed that the Treasury 
deficit is expected to reach 121,500,000 pa- 
per pesos in 1922, owing to the small 
amount of nitrate being exported. The ni- 
trate producers, on June 30, decided to re- 
duce their price from 17 shillings a quintal 
to 14 shillings, and to make a further re- 
duction to 9 shillings 9 pence next March. 
The Government had threatened -to take 
control of the business unless producers 
lowered their prices. To avert the threat- 
ened deficit the Chamber of Deputies, on 
June 30, passed a bill providing for an in- 
ternal loan of 100,000,000 pesos paper and 
50,000,000 pesos gold. Reductions in the 
budget of 60,000,000 pesos were planned, 
and new revenue bills were expected to raise 
60,000,000 more. * * * Beltran Ma- 
thieu, Chilean Ambassador to the United 
States, has signed the issue of $25,000,000 
of bonds to be used by Chile for railroad 
improvement. It is proposed to construct 
a new transandean railroad line on a 
southern route to Northern Argentina, con- 
necting with the principal Chilean coal 
fields. Argentina, it is believed, would be- 
come a good customer for the coal, which 
could be sold cheaper than that from the 
United States or Great Britain. 

COLOMBIA — President Schultheiss of 
Switzerland has consented to act as arbi- 
trator in the long-standing boundary dis- 
pute between Colombia and Venezuela. As 
the Swiss President is prohibited from 
leaving the country, he will appoint experts 
to visit the disputed districts, and will give 
his decision after they report. Both Colom- 
bia and Venezuela have agreed to accept it 
as final. 


PERU—The dreadnoughts Arizona, Okla- 








homa and Nevada, under command of Rear 
Admiral Hugh Rodman, left New York on 
July 9 to take part in celebrating the cen- 
tenary of Peruvian independence, beginning 


. on July 24. Major Gen. Hunter Liggett, 


representing the army, and four civilians— 
W. B. Thompson, Dr. William C. Farabee, 
Stephen G. Porter and A. Robert Elmore— 
with Rear Admiral Rodman, compose the 
American Commission. The Rear Admiral 
was taken on at Hampton Roads. The ves- 
sels were to remain at Callao one week. 
Lord Dundonald was designated to repre- 
sent Great Britain at the celebration in 
Lima, and left England on June 22. Gen- 
eral Mangin, heading a French mission, on 
board the cruiser Jules Michelet, stopped 
at Fort de France, Martinique, on June 20, 
en route to Callao. Ecuador officially de- 
clined the invitation of Peru to take part 
in the celebration on the ground that Peru- 
vian soldiers who killed a number of Ecua- 
doreans in a border action had subsequent- 
ly been decorated by Peru. As a result 
of her declination Alberto Bressani, Peru- 
vian Chargé d’Affaires in Ecuador, was in- 
structed to quit his post. The Ecuador 
newspapers advised similcr action in retal- 
iation. * * * J. Fernando Gazzani, for- 
merly Secretary of State of Peru, and 
Jorge Prado, a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, arrived in New York on June 23 
aboard the steamer Sixaola from Central 
America. They are two of the twenty-two 
Peruvians who were ordered deported to 
Austria by President Leguia, and whose 
practical seizure of the ship and landing at 
Punta Arenas, Costa Rica, were related in 
CURRENT History for July. They deny con- 
spiring against the Government, and expect 
to remain in the United States until Peru’s 
attitude changes. * * * Fire in the 
Government House at Lima on July 3 de- 
stroyed the northwest wing, containing the 
Presidential suite and official records. The 
police reported that the fire was of incen- 
diary origin, and that bombs had been 
planted or thrown into the part destroyed. 
Several arrests were made on _ suspicion. 
* %* * Several British subjects went to 
Peru early this year through offers of free 
passage and employment by the Peruvian 
Government, and failed to obtain it. The 
British Government, on their behalf, de- 
manded compensation, but Peru neglected 
to comply, according to a statement in the 
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House of Commons. Lieut. Col. Amery, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, 
said further urgent representations would 
be made to Peru. * * * The will of 
John Celestin Landreau, filed for probate 
in Washington on June 11, appointed Nor- 
man B. Landreau, his grandson, heir to the 
famous claim of the testator’s brother, 
Theophile Landreau, a French scientist and 
explorer, against Peru for having discovered 
guano and nitrate deposits in Peru ke- 
tween 1844 and 1856. The original claim 
for $100,000 was first recognized by Peru 
in 1865, but the money was never paid. A 
protocol was recently signed submitting the 
claim to the arbitration of a commission. 
Barton Smith, a Toledo attorney, was named 
American arbitrator on June 21, and Carlos 
Prevost, a Peruvian residing in the United 
States, was named by Peru. These two 
are to select as a third member a subject 
of Denmark, Great Britain or the Nether- 
lands to decide on the claim. 
VENEZUELA—Dr. Esteban Gil-Borges, 
Foreign Minister of Venezuela, who pre- 


sented the statue of Bolivar to the City of 
New York last April, sailed for South 
America on June 15, after receiving the 
freedom of the city from Mayor Hylan. 
At the ceremonies Rodman Wanamaker 
handed the envoy a gold wreath to be 
placed on the statue of George Washing- 
ton in Caracas. During his stay Dr. Gil- 
Borges appointed commercial agents in New 
York, Chicago and Boston to stimulate 
trade in Venezuela. * * * An economic 
survey of Venezuela by a group of eighteen 
students in the School of Foreign Service 
of Georgetown University, under direction 
of Professor G. A. Sherwell, was made pub- 
lic on July 4. It says American goods have 
always been welcome in Venezuela, but the 
greatest obstacle to trade has been Amer- 
ican selling methods. German and British 
merchants, the students report, “have al- 
Ways evinced a readiness to adapt their 
goods to meet the requirements of the Ven- 
ezuelans, while it has been the policy of 
Americans in general to attempt to force 
their customers to alter their requirements 
to fit American goods.” 


CUBA’S TRIBUTE TO A FORMER PRESIDENT 


Honors paid to the late General Gomez culminate in a riot at his funeral in Havana 
—Passing of Cuba’s financial crisis—Affairs in Haiti and other islands 


[PERIOD ENDED JULY 10, 


HERE was a riot at the funeral of Gen- 

eral José Miguel Gomez, former Presi- 
dent of Cuba, on June 19, in which one per- 
son was killed and scores more or less in- 
jured. The death of General Gomez in New 
York on June 13 was recorded in CURRENT 
History for July. Religious services were 
held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on June 16, 
after which the body, escorted by a battal- 
ion of infantry with full military honors, 
was taken to the Pennsylvania Station and, 
accompanied by the General’s family, was 
transported to Key West, whence it was 
taken to Havana in a Cuban cruiser. The 
rioting occurred at the gates of the old 
Colon Cemetery, when the General’s ad- 
mirers broke through the police cordon and 
tried to reach the coffin to carry it on their 
shoulders into the cemetery. The funeral 
was one of the greatest popular demonstra- 
tions ever. seen in Havana. The cortége, 


1921] 


which was two miles long, passed through 
streets strewn with flowers, while airplanes 
dropped flowers at the cemetery. President 
Zayas was the nation’s chief mourner, fol- 
lowing close behind the General’s widow and 
children. 

The worst of Cuba’s financial crisis is be- 
lieved to have been passed with the ending 
of the moratorium on June 15. Only one 
bank, the Banco del Proprietario, failed to 
meet its obligations. _ Relief is looked for 
through financial legislation by Congress, 
which President Zayas called to meet on 
July 18. Plans for a banking institution 
similar to the Federal Reserve System of 
the United States were prepared as one of 
the suggested remedies. President Zayas 
was hopeful the credit of Cuba could be re- 
stored to a point that would make possible 
the floating of a foreign loan. Government 
limitation of the next sugar crop to 2,500,- 
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000 tons was also proposed, which would be 
a reduction of 36 per cent. from this year’s 
estimated crop of 3,900,000 tons. 

American bankers, who discussed a loan 
to Cuba, decided to await word from Wash- 
ington as to its advisability. A report from 
General Crowder was in the hands of the 
Government on July 10, and it was expected 
that the decision would be largely guided 
by his advice. One proposal discussed by 
President Zayas and his Cabinet was to is- 
sue a loan for $40,000,000, and with the pro- 
ceeds buy up the surplus sugar and dispose 
of it on long-term credits to foreign coun- 
tries. There was little hope of selling in 
the United States, owing to the new tariff 
of 2 cents a pound on imported sugar. At 
such a rate, Cubans say, they cannot com- 
pete against Porto Rico, Hawaii and Louis- 
jana sugar or against beet sugar. 

Cuba is endeavoring to offset losses on 
sugar by increasing her pineapple crop, 
which, for this year, is estimated at 900,000 
crates, valued at $4,500,000. She is also 
curtailing Government expenses, the budget 
being reduced from $104,000,000 to about 
$65,000,000. Government bonuses to public 
employes are eliminated, the War Depart- 
ment appropriation has been cut from 
$1,500,000 to $940,000, and $1,000,000 has 
been saved in the Treasury Department. 

HAITI—Harris Lipschitz, formerly of 
New York, who had been engaged in land 
deals in Haiti, was murdered at Cavaillon, 
a small community near Aux Cayes, on 
June 13. The murder was _ reported to 
Washington the next day by Colonel John 
H. Russell, commandant of the Marines at 
Port-au-Prince. The Colonel indicated that 
the murder was the result of an attempt at 
robbery. In a letter to Ambrose L. Welch 
of New York, Lipschitz had predicted that 
he would be murdered as a result of a long- 
standing disagreement with certain marine 
officers, one of whom he accused of attack- 
ing his wife and sister-in-law. He said na- 
tives were being incited against him by of- 
ficers, and that he expected to be assassi- 
nated. He was preparing to leave the island 


‘pursuant to an order of deportation issued 


‘by the Haitian Civil Government, at the di- 
rection of the American military forces, be- 
cause he had complained against their treat- 
ment. 

Secretary Denby issued an official state- 
ment on June 15 that Lipschitz’s charges 
had been declared false by a board of in- 


quiry, which met last year. Representative 
Isaac Siegel of New York wrote to Secretary 
Hughes, asking for a full inquiry into the 
murder. Mr. Siegel said that in the inves- 
tigation of the charges last year Lipschitz 
was regarded rather as the defendant than 
as a prosecutor. Investigations into the 
murder have been started by both the State 
and Navy Departments. 

On June 13 the Navy Department made 
public an order of Colonel Russell prohibit- 
ing articles or speeches attacking the Amer- 
ican forces in Haiti, the President of Haiti 
or the Haitian Government. Trials of per- 
sons accused of making trouble were trans- 
ferred from the Haitian courts to those es- 
tablished by the American forces under an 
order issued by Colonel Russell on May 26. 
This action was under authority given by 
the Secretary of the Navy. Representative 
Siegel characterized it as military despot- 
ism, “in contravention of every fundamen- 
tal principle upon which the United States 
Government is supposed to rest.” 


SANTO DOMINGO—An enormous dem- 
onstration in favor of the unconditional 
withdrawal of the United States military 
forces from theDominican Republic was held 
in Santo Domingo City on June 19. The 
desire was expressed that Santo Domingo 
assume no further obligations than the con- 
vention of 1907, providing for assistance by 
the United States in the collection and ap- 
plication of the customs revenues. The 
Archbishop, members of the Supreme Court, 
lawyers and the Faculties of the university 
took part in the meeting and protested 
against the American offer of conditional 
withdrawal. [For extended treatment of 
the subject of American withdrawal see 
pages 809 and 813.] 


BRITISH WEST INDIES—Canada is 
not complete commercially or geographically 
unless associated with the West Indies, Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill, British Colonial Sec- 
retary, declared at a banquet given to the 
Prince of Wales in London on June 18 
by the West Indies Committee. * * * 
Jamaica has been suffering from the slump 
in sugar, and unemployment is increasing. 
Some estates have suspended operations, 
and others intend to close unless the Gov- 
ernment grants a loan. Hundreds of Ja- 
maicans are returning from Cuban cane 
fields, and many will have to be brought 
back by the Government, 





PUTTING BUSINESS ON ITS 
FEET AGAIN 


An analysis of the complex causes that retard the return of prosperity in both foreign 
and domestic trade—Goods overproduced in the high-price cra now a handicap to 
readjustment—Figures showing decline of exports from various countries 


T would be a comfort, indeed, to bankers, 
exporters and manufacturers who must 
take the foreign markets into account in 

even the smallest way—to all the innumer- 
able interests, in fact, whose plans must give 
consideration to trade conditions in coun- 
tries other than our own—if it were pos- 
sible to read the changes in international 
conditions as a barometer is read, and to 
say, for instance; there seems to have been 
in July a 10 per cent. improvement over 
June. Many attempts have been made to re- 
duce the complex factors which determine 
international conditions to some single index 
which would make such a determination 
possible. No one has yet met with success. 

Great dependence is placed upon the con- 

dition of the exchanges. Daily records are 
kept and published in the financial sections 
of newspapers and in periodicals devoted to 
foreign trade. Over some periods the altera- 
tions in the exchange situation have indeed 
seemed to reflect changes in general busi- 
ness conditions, and justification seems to 
exist for the effort to forecast future move- 
ments from those of the immediate past and 
present. How wide of the mark such prog- 
nostications are frequently apt to strike was 
well illustrated by the recent remark of F. 
A. Govett, Chairman of the British Zine 
Corporation, when he told his stockholders: 
“Tt sounds Gilbertian, but there is the 
solemn fact that until you can rectify the 
exchange by putting these countries on their 
feet, and by re-establishing them in normal 
relations to ourselves, they are going to take 
the trade and make the profits, until equilib- 
rium again results, while the victorious 
‘ country whose credit still is good is going 
to suffer all the misery and poverty of 
broken trade and unemployment.” 


ADJUSTING THE ECONOMIC CHAOS 


Mr. Govett referred, of course, to the Cen- 
tral. European Powers. Comment of The 
Economist upon this remark cannot be im- 


Of it The Economist said: 


This view that a depreciated exchange 
benefits the country that suffers from it 
was much in evidence during the debate on- 
the ‘‘ Safeguarding of Industries ’’ bill. It 
was stated by Sir Alfred Mond, who at- 
tended on May 31, to be ‘‘ the fact, which 
every economist will admit, that the coun- 
try with an abnormally low exchange is re- 
ceiving indirectly an enormous subsidy on 
exports. My honorable friend surely will 
not deny a proposition which is to be found 
in every shilling textbook on _ political 
economy.’’ However this may be—and Sir 
Alfred might well oblige the world with a 
list of all these shilling economic textbooks 
that explain things so clearly—Sir Godfrey 
Collins, speaking on June 7, was able to cite 
some facts which seemed to show that this 
alleged subsidy is sometimes singularly in- 
effective, and that, at least under present 
circumstances, the direct contrary of depre- 
ciation can be accompanied by wonderful 
export activity He showed that while 
Italy, with a depreciated currency, exported 
in 1920 about one-third—in 1913 values—of 
her pre-war total, America, with an appre- 
ciated currency, increased her export trade 
by 60 per cent. in pre-war values over her 
pre-war total. Clearly the rate of exchange 
is only one item in a very tangled problem, 
now, as always, not of those countries which 
have most vigorously debased their curren- 
The world’s trade seems to be in the hands, 
cies, but of those whose organizers and 
workers will work hardest and most effi- 
ciently for the lowest profit and wages. If 
it were merely a question of currency de- 
basement, Russia, Poland and Austria would 
be our most formidable rivals. 

This aspect of the question was very 
clearly brought out by Mr. McKenna in 
the important address delivered to the In- 
stitute of Chartered Accountants on the 
subject of international debts, with special 
reference to the economic effects of the 
German indemnity payment. The Chair- 
man of the London City and Midland Bank 
did not touch at all on the question of 
exchange. ‘“At this moment,’”’ he said, 
‘‘ wages in Germany—I speak, of course, of 
real wages—are not. more than half. those 
paid in this country, and yet the German 
workman is laboring for long hours with 
great efficiency and with apparent content- 
ment, or at any rate acquiescence. We may 


proved upon. 
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perhaps find the reason for this industrial 
docility in the superiority of his present 
lot over his recent conditions. Though the 
German workman may be ill paid now, by 
comparison with what he endured in the 
war he is tolerably well off.’’ In Mr. 
McKenna’s belief this acquiescence in a low 
standard by the German worker may con- 
tinue—‘‘ provided he _ receives such bare 
means of subsistence as will maintain his 
energy, it is possible that he will submit 
until the national obligation is discharged.’’ 
If so—and it is a large assumption to which 
Mr. McKenna was careful not to commit 
himself—the position that arises is one that 
should be very seriously considered by our 
labor leaders and by all those responsible 
for the conduct of our industry; for in any 
case, even if the German workman is less 
docile than Mr. McKenna expects, there can 
be no doubt that the stimulus given to Ger- 
man industry by the need for meeting the 
indemnity payment will produce competition 
in neutral markets, which will seriously 
affect those of our enterprises which produce 
goods of a kind which our late enemy is 
best able to export. 

Industry, whether agricultural or other, 
cannot pay the worker more than he helps 
to produce without very soon going bankrupt. 
As Sir George Touche told the meeting of 
the Trust Union: 

‘““Many wage-earners took too literally 
the rhetorical promises of politicians at the 
last general election about a greatly im- 
proved standard of living for all. After 
enjoying dreams of a great national pros- 
perity, and enjoying the uneconomic rates 
paid out of capital and loans during the 
war, it was hard to come down to a wage 
which each industry could afford to pay. 
Resistance was inevitable, but the alterna- 
tive was no wage at all. It was time some 
statesman of commanding influence took 
his courage in his hands and told the people, 
who were ready to face facts, the plain, 
uncompromising truth.’’ 

Unfortunately, our statesmen of command- 
ing influence, having deluded the electorate 
in 1918, now prefer to mend matters by 
not telling the truth—perhaps because they 
know they would not be believed after the 
failure of the former promises—but by a 
system of protection giving industry the 
hothouse treatment which is most unlikely 
to brace it to meet German competition. 
By their safeguarding industry measures 
@hey admit that they will raise prices, and 
they embitter labor’s already exasperated 
feelings by raising prices at a time when the 
workers are called to accept wage reduc- 
tions. 

With such leadership as this the country 
is heavily handicapped in facing the prob- 
lem that Mr. McKenna has stated for it 
so clearly—perhaps to the point of rather 
overstating it. His belief that the German 
Government can always keep down the 
workman’s standard by issuing more paper 
money seems to assume that the latter will 








consider only the money rates of his wages 
and not their real buying power; and his 
conclusion that ‘‘ if Germany is able to meet 
her obligations, she wilt in doing so gravely 
impair our own international trade,’’ as- 
sumes a limitation on the world’s power of 
consumption which need not exist if the 
world will have the sense to leave off quar- 
reling and devote a little attention to de- 
veloping and enjoying its resources. The 
remedy that he proposes—of demanding pay- 
ment from Germany in coal, timber, potash 
and sugar—can only, as he admits, be ap- 
plied to part of the reparation payment, 
and its effect on our coal industry would 
seem to be the same as that of payment 
in manufactured goods on our manufactur- 
ing enterprise. We are bound, in order to 
meet our American debt, to export goods 
and receive none in return, and the sale of 
our investments during the war means that 
we shall have less goods to receive on inter- 
est account. Guoods and services that we 
can claim from Germany for reparation will 
help to fill this gap, and although the indus- 
trial competition of a great debtor is a new 
feature in the economic landscape, it should 
stimulate rather than terrify us if we can 
secure industrial peace and if our rulers will 
refrain from dosing our enterprise with 
unwholesome quack remedies, 


THE ONLY ROAD TO PROSPERITY 


The conviction that hard work, more hard 
work and only hard work will put the world 
again on its feet is held universally by the 
economists and thinkers of all nations. 
There is no other easier path to what we 
call normal conditions, although, unfortu- 
nately, the belief is still widely held in too 
many and too varied quarters that some 
such path does exist. The fact that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing has per- 
haps never been exemplified better than by 
present conditions. Before the World War 
few persons, except those whose profession 
it was to be informed, made pretense to 
much knowledge of international banking 
or economic conditions. 


Today the economist has found a place 
in many of our leading banks and busi- 
nesses. It is a step in advance for business, 
but it is a beneficent development of a sit- 
uation which has at the same time less de- 


sirable features. Just as corporations have 


come to an appreciation of the value of the 
economist and his work, so the smaller 
business man down the line, even to the so- 
called man in the street, has acquired a no- 
tion of economy and its purposes; a notion 
so hazy, however, as to be apt to do him 
more harm than good. To too many men 
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economics implies some necromancy by 
which results may be accomplished without 
labor, some device by which ends may be 
attained without the effort which was once 
recognized as essential to achievement. 

This nation, like other nations, is passing 
through that phase of the economic cycle 
which ordinarily would have been marked 
by business failures, and, before the crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System, prob- 
ably by a financial panic. The banks pre- 
vented both the one and the other. Busi- 
nesses which once would have collapsed into 
the hands of a receiver were tided over by 
the banks, and the process of deflation, 
which, under other circumstances, might 
have resulted in a general rapid crash, was 
slowed down to a gentle pace, which enabled 
worthy businesses to weather the storm, but 
which, unfortunately, at the same time per- 
suaded unworthy enterprises that they couid 
avoid paying the price of their speculative 
ventures. 

International prosperity can come, of 
course, only when Europe recovers indus- 
trially from the effects of the war. A much 
greater degree of prosperity than exists at 
the moment can be attained here, however, 
by a proper understanding of existing con- 
ditions, and the right effort to put them 
under proper control. Liquidation and de- 
flation, which it was the part of wisdom to 
slow down at the outset, have now appar- 
ently been slowed down too much; it would 
seem that the time had come when pressure 
should be exerted to bring into line those 
industries which have been slow to recog- 
nize the trend of the times, and which seem 
hopeful even now of holding on until the 
mistakes of their own overproduction at a 
time when price was no object may be 
passed on to the ultimate consumer at ap- 
proximately those same high prices. 


HicgH PRICES A HANDICAP 


Steel prices and the prices of building 
materials, goods at retail and finished man- 
ufactures have lagged too far behind raw 
materials in the price decline, and wages 
and railroad rates are clearly in need of 
sharp revision downward. B. M. Anderson 
Jr., economist of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, commenting upon those con- 
ditions said recently: 

The general credit situation is strong and 


thoroughly under control. The losses con- 
sequent upon the drastic decline in prices 


have been great, but they have been widely 
diffused. Moreover, the immense surpluses 
accumulated by great businesses of the 
country during the war and post-war boom 
have constituted a buffer to break the 
shock of readjustment. ‘ That is what sur- 
pluses are for. 

The organization of our banks under the 
Federal Reserve System has made possible 
a degree of intelligent co-operation in han- 
dling the credit problems of readjustment 
which no one could have anticipated a few 
years ago. Our banks have extended credit 
freely to all solvent business men, and no 
unnecessary insolvencies have occurred. In 
previous crises the sheer inability of banks 
to advance additional credit often meant 
that, in addition to the necessary in- 
solvencies, many solvent businesses were 
also pulled down. In the crisis through 
which we have just passed, it has been pos- 
sible for solvent men to -bring their slow 
assets into play and to borrow from banks 
what they needed to meet their quick 
liabilities. 

Despite the strength of the credit situation, 
however, business stagnation is very great; 
and while some lines are improving, other im- 
portant lines, notably steel, are on the down 
grade. There is a great deal of unemploy- 
ment, and a great deal of work on part 
time. Profits also are dwindling. Every 
day that this continues makes the general 
situation less satisfactory, since it cuts 
under the buying power of the _ public, 
making further readjustment necessary. It 
is highly essential that something be done 
to break the deadlock and to start activity 
again. 

It must, of course, be recognized that we 
eannot have really satisfactory business in 
the United States until European conditions 
improve. But it is possible for us to have 
much better business in the United States 
than we now have without improvement 
in Europe, if we will speedily complete our 
own domestic readjustment. The consuming 
power of our one _ hundred-odd million 
people in this richest country of the world 
is enormously great, even in periods of de- 
pression. And both consumption and pro- 
duction in the United States today are much 
below what they need be if certain domestic 
obstacles can be got out of the way. 

The thing that is needed is a leveling 
down of certain elements of prices and costs 
which have so far resisted the general down- 
ward move. We must restore the price 
and cost equilibrium. The greatest resist- 
ance to readjustment has been in retail 
prices, steel and its products, building ma- 
terials, wages, especially in the building 
trades and on the railroads; finished manu- 
factures, as compared with raw materials; 
and railroad rates on bulky articles. When 
these things shake down in line with the 
general price decline, a substantial general 
revival should speedily follow, and a real 
building boom is probable. From a boom in 
the building trade, activity in many other 
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lines would grow. This leads to the question 
what the banker can do to facilitate a revival 
of business. We have, on the one hand, the 
clamor for more abundant bank loans 
and cheap money rates. Cheaper money 
is desirable, when, and if, it comes. natu- 
rally, as a consequence of the liquidation 
of loans and the accumulation of funds 
in the banks through liquidation. Arti- 
ficially cheap money as a substitute for 
real capital is undesirable. Those who are 
urging most vigorously the policy of easy 
credits seem to want them for the purpose 
of delaying liquidation and delaying re- 
adjustment. The chief idea seems to be that, 
if goods can be withheld from the market, 
they can be sold at a later time for higher 
prices. In other words, the call is for bank 
money to be used for speculative purposes. 
We have had enough of that in recent years, 
We must get down to bedrock and funda- 
mentals, and strike a level of prices and 
costs which the markets will trust and 
on the basis of which goods will move. We 
must not make loans which will permit the 
withholding of goods from the market. We 
should, on the other hand, make loans 
freely to those solvent business men who 
have markets in sight. 

The danger of a money panic is over now. 
The credit system has proved its strength. 
Moreover, the last few months have led to 
the accumulation of an immense body of ac- 
curate credit information. The banks of 
the country know, as they have never 
known before, the condition and standing 
of their customers. They know where the 
strength is, and they know that, on the 
whole, the situation is immensely strong. 
They know, on the other hand, where the 
weak spots are, and they Know with accu- 
racy and precision just how weak they are. 
They know which concerns can really pull 
through and which ones cannot. They know 
which of their customers are maintaining 
prices that are too high and are borrowing 
money in the vain hope of avoiding losses 
through later improvement in prices. It is 
possible, therefore, for the banks today to 
do what they could not have done with 
safety three or four months ago. They can 
safely and intelligently put on additional 
pressure in the direction of liquidation. 

We can now recognize that, in averting 
a panic, we have taken care of too many 
weak concerns. We have slowed down the 
readjustment too much, as we have lessened 
its severity. The time has come, in the 
interest of the country as a whole, to put 
additional pressure on the weak spots, to 
clean up the wreckage, to clear the decks, 
and to get ready for the next upward 
move. Nothing so begets confidence in the 
markets as a knowledge that, through 
forced liquidation of substantial stocks of 
goods, bottom prices have been reached. 
Nothing will so promote the revival of busi- 
ness activity as the creation of the open, 
competitive markets which such a process 








involves. Those markets which have kept 
most actively competitive have seen their 
worst. Forced liquidation in wheat, for 
example, brought low levels a good many 
weeks ago. The wheat market has had a 
very substantial improvement since. The 
same appears to be true in silks and in 
other lines. Those industries which have 
delayed their readjustment longest have 
done themselves harm and have done the 
country harm. The existing stagnation, 
with the steady pressure of overhead 
charges and with the steady curtailment of 
the buying power of the public, is much 
worse than the losses which prompt read- 
justment would involve. _ The duty of the 
banker under these circumstances is clear. 
He should not be party to policies which 
will continue the stagnation, and he should 
not lend funds to enable shortsighted men 
to delay the recognition of inevitable facts. 
We can have substantial business revival 
in a reasonably short time if we will force 
the vace of readjustment faster. 


A “ RAGGED ” SITUATION 


Mcantime, what is the condition today? 
Economic tendencies have been conflicting: 
that is, some have tended to lower the level 
of business activity, while others have 
served to hasten the movement of recovery 
which has been noticeable in some lines for 
the last few months. The situation at best, 
however, must be called ragged. Some lines 
have reached a point of recession where 
whatever changes occur should be for 
greater activity and increased prices. At 
the same time, it is clearly evident in other 
lines that the pericd of readjustment is no- 
where near its close, and for these the out- 
look should be continued recession, with 
prices and wages discovering ever lower 
levels. Unemployment is still widespread. 
Conditions in some lines—notably agricul- 
ture and the basic industries—seem, how- 
ever, to be improving; but at best it cannot 
be said that stabilization has been reached, 
or that deflation in industry has reached 
a point where buying for the future can be 
bold and unhesitant. This failure of buying 
activity tends to delay stabilization in 
various lines, just as it was occasioned by 
this lack of stabilization; and a so-called 
“vicious ” circle seems to have developed, 
which large interests, among them New 
York bankers, are striving to break by as- 
sistance in a movement to “ Sell Now.” The 
present period is certainly one of transition, 
and the time is not yet when courageous 
buying for the future will be undertaken 
by any other than the most daring 
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In the international field, trade seems to 
be upon the decline. The last Board of 
Trade figures for the month of June—Great 
Britain’s foreign trade—show total imports 
of £88,180,000; exports of British products, 
£38,150,000; reimports of foreign merchan- 
dise, £7,080,000; total exports, £45,230,000, 
and excess of imports, £42,950,000. Details 
of this showing follow: 


The British foreign trade in June makes 
the following comparison with June of 1914: 
June, 1921. June, 1914. 
Exports of British 
MIMRUCUN 660s ceeds £38, 150,000 £39,872,976 
Re-exports of foreign 
goods 
Total 


Imports 
Excess of imports. £42,950,000 


8,753,434 
£48,626,410 
58,281,653 
£9,655,243 


For France figures are available in de- 
tail only as late as April, although totals 
are at hand for May. These show imports 
in April of food 390,345,000 francs, raw ma- 
terials 887,151,000 frances, manufactured ar- 
ticles 501,593,000 francs, total 1,779,089,000 
francs, as against exports of food 176,333,- 
000 francs, raw materials 468,453,000 francs, 
manufactured articles 1,179,683,000 francs, 
parcel post 107,799,000 francs, total 1,932,- 
268,000 francs, an excess of exports over 
imports of 153,179,000 frances. For May total 
imports were 1,565,504,000 francs and ex- 
ports 1,648,644,000 francs, an excess of ex- 
ports of 83,140,000 francs. For Germany 
figures are not available. 


DECREASE OF BRITISH EXPORTS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 


Compared with May of 1921, the 
statement shows the following changes: 


June 


Exports of British products during the last 
twelve months compare as follows: 





Expts. British products.decreased £4,938,410 
Re-expts. foreign goods. decreased 151,836 
Total exports decreased 5,090,254 
Imports increased 1,871,692 
Excess of imports...... increased 6,961,946 
Compared with® June of 1920, the changes 
are as follows: 
Epts. British products..decreased £78,202,350 
Re-expts. foreign goods.decreased 13,043,928 
Total exports decreased 91,246,275 
Imports decreased 82,311,230 
Excess of imports...... increased 8,935,048 


The trade for June, 
. lows with June, 1920, 
Exports of 
British 
products 
Re-exports 
of foreign 
gocds 7,080,000 20,123, a8 11,963,960 
Tot. expts. £45,230,000 £136,476,278 £76,526,425 


Imports . 88,180,000 170,491,236 122,874,390 


1921, compares as fol- 
and June, 1919: 


1921. 1920. 
£38,150,000 £116,352,350 


1919. 
£64,562 ,465 





Excess of 
imports 





.-£42,950,000 £34,014,952 £46,347,975 
For the six completed months of 1921, the 
changes from the same period of the pre- 
vious year are as follows: 

Exports of British 
products 

Re-exports of foreign 
goods 

Total exports 
Imports 


decreased £268,574,095 


decreased 86,158,123 
.. decreased 354,732,218 
...decreased 461,570,737 
Excess of imports decreased 106,768,519 
The trade for the six months ended with 
June 30, 1921, compares as follows with the 
same period of 1920 and 1919: 
Exports of 
British 1921. 1912. 1919. 
prod’ts £368,892,789 £637,466,884 £334,756,132 


Re-exports 
of foreign z E 
goods... 49,682,925 135,841,048 55,434,295 


Tot. expts£418,575,714 £773,357,932 £390,190,427 
Imports. 571,763,947 1,033,334,684 716,787,426 


Excess of___._.___. a 
imports. £153,188,233 £25) 259,956, 752 


£326,596, 999 


June 
May 
April 
March 


Jan. 


Imports 


. £38, 


1921. 

150,000 
43,088,418 
59,867,585 


- 66,808,961 


68,221,731 


- 92,756,094 


1920. 
96,630,523 


- 119,364,994 


2,295,474 


. 117,455,913 
. -114,903,335 


137,451,904 


during the 


as follows: 


June 
May 
April 
March 
Feb. 


Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 


..- £88,180,000 


1921. 


86,308,308 


- 89,995,504 
- 93,741,654 
- 96,973,711 
117,050, 783 


1920. 


. 142,785,245 
. 144,260,183 
.» 149,889,227 
a. ee 1692,339 
153,169,259 

. 163,342,351 


1920. 
£116,352,350 
119,319,422 
106,251,692 
103, 699, 381 
85,964,130 
105,879,909 


1919. 
90,858,233 
87,110,531 
79,061,145 
66,500,628 
74,773,597 
65,315,691 


1919. 
£64,562 ,465 
64,344,632 
58,482,412 
53,108,52T 
46,914,921 
47,343,281 

1918. 
38,282,035 
43,218,879 
42,820,724 
40,152,143 
3 522,237 


43. 644,398 


same periods compare 


1920. 


£170,491 ,230 


166,414,032 
167,129,955 
176,647,515 
170,434,526 
183,342,988 


1919. 
169,602,637 
148,545,201 
153,5€0,587 
148,; 588, 572 
148,217, 624 
153,065,760 


1919. 
£122,874,390 
135,612,488 
112,065,823 
105,752,979 
106,689,341 
134,456,436 


1918. 
116,243,378 
116,770,580 
117,629,803 

97,995,688 
110,179,501 
109,139,238 


For the twelve last months the monthly 
excess of imports after allowing for imported 


merchandise re-exported, 


lows: 


1921. 
£42,950,000 
35,988,054 
21,604,257 


».. 1820442688 


20,747,677 
14,339,568 
1920. 
33,455,666 
11,780,330 
21,460,193 
21,885,818 


«+. 23,897,577 


8,041,968 


1920. 
£24,014,952 
26,834,532 
40,470,844 
56,916, T17 
61,866,607 
51,998,602 


1919. 
52,584,473 
36,168,261 
54,797,840 
63,389,266 
58,133,102 
75,992,955 


compares as fol- 


1919. 
£46,347,975 
59, 772,504 
40,236,953 
43,695,209 
54,655,263 
82,643,136 


1918. 


74,848,636 
70,634,051 
72,690,437 
53,154,317 
64,379,929 
63,472,534 
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AMERICAN TRADE FALLING OFF EXPORTS. 
. ; ‘ s . To— May, 1921. May, 1920. 
June figures for the trade of the United Britain $80,000,000 $152,000, 000 
States are not available at this writing, but France 10,000,000 58,000,000 
> . Germany 20,000,000 21,000,000 
those for May’s trade show a falling off Italy 23,000,000 83,000,000 
TEETER F 7 ate China 8,000,000 000, ( 
similaz to that experienced by Great Brit jek. 12'000°000 44'000'000 
ain. Here are the details: Argentina 8,000,000 17,000,000 
Brazil 5m 4,000,000 14,000,000 

Exports to Europe during the month ag- OHMS: 3. i cosuaccate coke eee wun 4,000,000 
gregated $177,000,000, compared with $384,- 

000,000 in May of last year, while for the IMPORTS. z 90 
eleven months ended with May, the total From— May, 1921. May, 1920. 


»- ++ +$19,000,000 44,000,000 
was $3,231,000,000, as compared with $4,568, - 5 A oe id Tp FS 000 008 +76’ 000' 000 


000,000 for the same months of 1920. , y 6,000,000 5,000,000 


Exports to South America during May ; ites ioe 2s’ 560 G00 
aggregated $48,000,000, against $58,000,000 in “** 93'000,000 31,000,000 
May of last year, while for the- eleven Argentina 5,000,000 23,000,000 

' i 2 5 ; Brazil... .. 7,000,000 10,000,000 
months’ period the total was $506,000,000, as Chile 3'000,000 15,000,000 
against $445,000,000. wig tin delenit an i 


lmports from Europe for the month ss 
amounted to $61,000,000, as against $92,- INTERESTING BANK STATEMENTS 


000,000 the same month last year, and for ; a 
the eleven months the total was $883,- The bank statements of Great Britain, | 


000,000, as compared with $1,061,000,000. France and Germany are of especial inter- } 
Imports from South America aggregated est in view of the relation of these coun- 

$23,000,000, as compared with $63,000,000 in tries to the gold standard. The relation of 

May of last year, while for the eleven Germany, of course, to any such standard 


months the total was $466,000,000, as against : m js 
$780,000,000. is purely an academic one. Her issues of 


Exports and imports by principal countries paper money have thrown her so far off the 
during May as compared with May, 1920, gold standard that it is highly doubtful if 


follow at the head of the next column: she will ever be able to 
- " = — regain it. England and 


France, on the other hand, 
b ] is > 
The latest Bank of England statement: retain the gold standard 
July 7, ’21. June 30, ’21. July 8, ’20. 


Circulation £129,108,000 £129,006,000 £122,743,000 in their calculations, an- 
Public deposits 19,720,000 15,296,000 17,886,000 | ticipating a return to it 
Private deposits 129,041,000 131,739,000 117,035,000 | P ~ ; 
Government securities .. 63,798,000 61,202,000 52,424,000 England with a_ better 
Other securities 85,102,000 85,827,000 83,894,000 | / Er 

Reserve 17,710,000  17.810,000 16,443,000 chance of singe sean ants the 
Propor. res. 11.90% 12.11% 12.20% | opinion of unbiased ob- 
3ullion 128,369,000 128,366,000 120,737,000 | o ‘ 
Bank rate 6% 6% t servers. At left is the most 


recent Bank of England 
The statement of the Bank of Germany on t ea ith 

weeks of July 7 and June 30, and is in marks: aes Ceres ws 
July 7, ’21. June 30,21. || the previous week and the 

Com .. oa ». 1,102,700,000 1,102,100,000 na Be x7reeEk i 
Gold 1,091,500;000 1091.500,000 || Correspording week <in 

Bills 1,565,400,000 1,662,300,000 | 1920. 

SET SNES 65500 55.5 e04K owas 79,607, 700,000 64,434,100,000 
Advances 6,000,000 127,600,000 From the most general 
Investments 282,700,000 258,500,000 : . : : 
Dente MONON os soars reassess. 5,647,300,000 3,531,200,000 || Viewpoint the situation to- 
Private deposits 14, 744,900,000 7,581,200,000 da ma be said to be one 
Treasury certificates ......... $,311,200,000 10,477,000,000 7. ~~ : y : 
Notes of other banks.......... 1,700,000 4,700,000 in which improvements of 
Securities 6,050,200,000 6,163,900, 000 . F ; 
Circulation 70,321000,000 __71,986'700,000 || the future are clearly to 
Other liabilities 912,700,000 830,200,000 be foreseen in industry 
Me ROME AIOCOR ois5ks 6% 00 vans 008 8,706,600,000 8, 656,000,000 ie 
Bank rate 5% 5% and finance along the 


. eae , indicated lines which ex- 
That for France is in franes and gives the same com- | 2 ieee + ew 
|parison as the British statement: oe ee. wenn ae 
July 7’21. June 30, 21. ‘July 8, ’20. them, but these improve- 
Fold .......ee.eeee+ 5,520,500,000 5,520,300,000 5,588,500,000 Sec : 
Silver 274,500,000 274,300,000  '274;400;000 ments are still in the 
Loans and disco’ts. 5,108,100,000 5,194,200,000 4,295,700,000 future, and too much 
Circulation 37,667,000,000 387,422,000,000 38,012,100,000 b “ 
SRR cieick was « 2,689,300,000  2,770,500,000  3,408,100,000 cannot be expected from 
War advances to ss 
State ..........+.-25,300,000,000 25,000,000,000 26,100,000,000 day to day as progress 
Bank rate 6 6 6 toward this goal is slowly! 
made. 











